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REPORT OF THE 
SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 


CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTORY 
I 


PREAMBLE, TERMS OF REFERENCE AND WORK OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Appoiniment of the Commission 
The Secondary Education Commission appointed by the Government 

of India in terms of their Resolution No. F. 9-5/52-B-1, dated 23rd 

September 1952 (Appendix I), having comple 

following Report based on ite deliberations. 


The Government of India, in their communique quoted above, 
referred to the recommendation of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education made at its 14th meeting held in January 1948, that a Commis- 
sion be appointed to examine the prevailing system of Secondary Education 
in the country and suggest measures for its re-organization and improve- 
ment The Board reiterated its recommendation In January 1951. The 
Government of Indias had also other considerations in mind when appoint- 
ing this Commission, such es the desirability of changing over from the 
prevailing system af secondary education which is unilateral and predomi- 
nantly academic in nature to one which will cater at the secondary stage 
for different aptitudes and interests. The Commission appointed by the 
Government of India consisted of the following :— 















1. De. A. Lakstanaswam Mt s 
Vice-Chancellor, Modrast TS ae 
9. ParmciraL Jonny Crater, 
Jesus College, Oxford. 
3. Ds. ResnetH Rast WILLIAM, 
Associate Director, Southern Regional Education Board, 
Atlonta (U.S.A,). 
Vice-Chancellor, Baroda University. 
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5. Supt J. A. TARAPOREVALA, 
Director of Technical Education, 
Government of Bombay. 

6 Ds. K. L. SHaratt, 
Principal, Vidya Bhavan Teachers’ Training College, 
Udaipur, 

7. Siar M, T. VYAs, 
Principal, New Era School, 
Bombay. 

& SHar K. G. SAITIDAIN, 
Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 
Ministry of Education (Ex-officio Member). 

&. Patncra. A. N. Basu, 
Central Institute of Education, 
Dethi (Member-Secretary). 

Dr. S. M.S. Chari, Education Officer, Ministry of Education, acted 
as Assistant Secretary to the Commission. 
Terms of Reference 
Under the terms of reference, the Commission was asked : 

“ (a) to , Se into and report on the present position of 

Secondary Education in India in all its aspects ; and 


(b) | suggest measures for its reorganization and improvement 
with particular reference to 


(i) the aims, organization and content of Secondary 
Education ; 


(ii) its relationship to Primary, Basie and Higher Educa- 





tion ; 
(iti) the inter-relation of Secondary Schools of different 
types ; and 


(iv) other allied problems 


so that a sound and reasonably uniform system of Secondary 
vided for the whole country,” 


Inauguration of the Commission 

The Commission was inaugurated by the Hon'ble Minister of 
Education, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, on the 6th October 1952 in New 
Delhi. It immediately proceeded to consider its programme of work. 
Prior to the first meetmg of the Commission, the Chairman and the 
Member-Secretary discussed the issue of a suitable questionnaire, They 
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had the advice of some headmasters and others interested in education 
and, keeping in view the main functions which the Commission had to 
discharge, sent out a detailed questionnaire, a copy of which is given in 
Appendix II: The questionnaire was sent to a large number of educa- 
tionists, administrators and leaders of public opinion interested in the 
sphere of education. Replies were received from many of them. The 
Commission acknowledges its thanks {o all those who have sent their 
replies to the questionnaire. 


Itinerary 

Soon after its inauguration, the Commission met in New Delhi and 
considered the scope of its functions with reference to the terms under 
which it was sppointed, the manner in which it was to discharge its 
responsibilities and the extent to which it would be necessary for the 
Commission to elicit public opinion from educationists and other citizens 
all over the country. It drew up a detailed tour programme to enable the 
members to visit various States. A copy of the tour programme is 
appended (vide Appendix [11), The Commission regrets that within. the 
limited time at its disposal it could not accept invitations to visit other 
places but it feels that the ground covered has given it a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to understand and sppreciate the many problems of Secondary 
Education in the various States of the Indian Union. 


Co-opted Members 
In most of the States which the Commission visited, the Government 
of the State concerned nominated a member of the Education Department 
or a prominent educationist of the State as a co-opted member during 
the Commission's tour in the particular State. The following persons were 
co-opted 2s members of the Commission for the States mentioned :— 
Shri C. L. Kapoor, Secretary, 

Education Department, Punjab. 

A. A. Kazmi, Director of Education, 


Jammu & Kashmir. 
» & MN, Sahay, Vice-Chancellor, 
Bihar University, Patna. 
and 
, «. C. Mathur, Secretary, 
Education Department, Bihar. 
, 8. ©. Rajkhowa, Inspector of Schools, 
Assam. 
» && EK. Chanda, Chairman, 


Secondary Education Board, West Bengal. 
Dr. B. Prasad, Director of Public Instruction, 
Orissa, 
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»  . Sundararaja Naidu, 
Director of Fubtic Instruction, Travancore-Cochin. 
» «. B. Mallaradhya, 
Director of Public Instruction, Mysore. 
Dr. D. Shendarker, 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 
Hyderabad. 
»  V. S. dha, Secretary, 
Education Department, Madhya Pradesh. 
Shri D. C. Pavate, 
Director of Education, Bombay. 
»  Nanabhai Bhatt, M-P,, Grem Dakshina Murti, 
» 5. N. Chaturvedi, Directer of Education, 
Madhya Bharat. 
» #. G. Gupta, Assistant Director of Education, 
Rajasthan. 
Dr. A, N, Banerjee, Director of Education, 
Delhi. 





members who gave valuable advice and materially helped the Commission 
ommussion had largely to leave it to the Directors of Public Instruction 
and to the co-opted members in these States to decide on the representa- 
tives who were to be interviewed. Besides the co-opted members, certain 
of the State Governments appointed also Liaison Officers whose duty it 
was to help in arranging for the mectings of the Commission, for the 
interviews, and for visits to educational institutions and generally to make 
the work of the Commission profitable and pleasant. The Commission 
Wishes to express its thanks to ‘these officers for the very efficient help 
that they gave, enabling it te discharge its duties satisfactorily, The 
Commission had the advantage of intervie ing a large number of distin- 
guished educationists, members of Universities, Tépresentatives of teachers" 
orgunizations, representatives of managements, high officials of the Depart- 
ment of Education and associated professions, Ministers of the State and 
Centre and leading representatives of the public. A list of such Persone. 
is given in Appendix IV. To all these persons the Commission is greatly 
indebted for the opportunity of a free ond fronk exchange of ideas on all 
important subjects connected with Secondary Education. 
The Commission was gratified to note that in all the States that 
were visited great interest and enthusiasm was evinced in problems of 
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secondary education. In several States, Committees hod already been 
appointed to enquire into and report on the working ef Secondary Educs- 
tion in these States. The Commission wishes to add that it is particularty 
grateful to the State Governments, to the Ministers of Education and other 
Ministers of the States, to the Directors of Public Instruction and to the 
Ministry of Education at the Centre for their ready willineness to assist 
Se Ee Nee a ennee eNOS WOUS DANE cocoa em 
Was extended in the work that it had undertaker 
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I 
RAISON D'ETRE OF AN ALL-INDIA COMMISSION 

In the course of our interviews the question arose as to the necessity 

for the Central Government to eppoint an All-India Commission on 
Secondary Education since, under the Constitution education is a respon- 
sibility of the State Governments. This is an important issue and we 
eT a ease pine leet hare chsa Mestad 
mission, We recognise that Secondary Education is mainly the con- 
cern of the States but, in view of fts'dmpact on the fe of the country 
as a whole, both in the field of culture and technical efficiency, the Central 












tlandards 5 un 6a riih tail Sinitapeie- Ge Sax nee eee of national 

life. Se ee rey ee eae Oo ereine HIE POM CE tank CoReay 
to be good citizens, who will be competent to play their part effectivel 
in the social reconstruction and economic development of their country. 
The Central Government is therefore naturally concerned about the type 
of education to be given to the youth of the country. It must make core 
that are open to them. Moreover, rm = directly charged with the res- 
ponsibility of maintammg proper standards in higher education. This 
eannet be dene, unless carcfal conektderation ic given to the level of 
efficiency attained at the secondary stage. 


All-India Problems 

There are several other fields in which it is desirable that a clear 
policy should be isid down on an all-India basic. One of the fundamenta! 
tights guaranteed by the Constitution is the righi of every citizen of the 
Union to free and compulsory education upto the age of 14, For the 
proper functioning of democracy, the cmire must see that every individual 
is equipped with the necessary knowledge, skill, and aptitudes to discharge 
his duties as a responsible and co-operative citizen. What James Madison 
said about his country, the United States, many years ago holds good 
today in our country also. "A popular Government without popular 
information or the means of acquiring ft ts but a prifiegge te o farce or 
the people who mean to be their own governom must umm themselves 
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with the power which knowledge gives.” We should, however, like to 
add that it is not only knowledge that is required, but also the right kind 
of social training and the inculeation of right ideals without which 
knowledge by itself may be sterile or worse. Training for democracy 
postulates:a balanced education in which social virtues, intellectual deve- 
lopment and practical skill all receive due consideration and the pattern 
of such an education must be envisaged on an all-India basis. 


Another important question with which we were faced everywhere 
was the place of the different languages more particularly of Hindi and 
English. in the scheme of secondary education. There is o great deal of 
confused thinking as well as wide difference of opinion on this subject. 
If educational progress is to be well planned and confusion is to be avoided, 
the tendency to adopt divergent and even conflicting policies in this 
matter has to be resisted. And it is not only in the matter of linguistic 
policy that this tendency to separatism has been in evidence. There has 
been an accentualion in recent years of certain undesirable tendencies 
of provincialism, regionalism and other sectional differences, This situa- 
tion is fraught with serious consequences and it is as much the duty of 
statesmen es of educationists to take steps to reorient people's mind in 
the right direction. If education fails to play its part effectively in 
checking these tendencies, if it does not strengthen the forces of national 
eohesion and solidarity, we are afraid that our freedom, our national unity 
as well as our future progress will be seriously imperilled. We feel that 
in the entire planning of education and to some extent, in the matter af 
its financial responsibility, there should be the closest co-operation and 
co-ordination between the Centre and the States. In some fields of 
Secondary Education, the Central Government should assume greater 
responsibility, e.g., in the training of teachers, the formulation of educa- 
Hional and vocational tests, the production and selection of better 
text-books, and the training of technicians, The Centre has also. 4 special 
obligation with regard to the physical welfare of the pupils. It has 
already organized a National Cadet Corps: for schools. Consistently, 
therefore, with the recognition of the role of the States in formulating 
educational programmes and implementing them, we have no doubt 
whatever that, in view of the crucial importance of education for the 
whole future and progress of the country in every sphere, economic, indus- 
trial, social ond cultural, the Central Government should view education 
from an over-all national angle and assume the duties of educational 
guidance and leadership. While there is everything to be said for local 
and State autonomy in education, it should not be interpreted to justify 
differences in basic educational policies and objectives. 


A number of Commissions has been appointed in the past to survey 
Indian Education—the Indian Education Commission of 1882, the 
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Commission of 1902, the Sadler Commission of 1917 and the recent Radha- 
krishnan Commission, all of which dealt incidentally with certain aspects of 
Secondary Education. But no Commission has so far been appointed to 
survey the problems of Secondary Education as a whole. We have been 
entrusted with this responsibility and, in discharging it, we found that 
we had also to give some consideration to primary as well as higher 
education. This in fact was enjoined on us by our terms of reference 
since they are both intimately linked up with Secondary Education and 
their standards and efficiency depend largely on the proper organization 
of Secondary Education. Reference has, therefore, been made from time 
to time to these two stages. In discussing the new pattern of Secondary 
Fducation organization we have indicated how it is to be linked up at 
one end with Primary Education and at the other with University Educa- 
tion and how the total duration of education in these three stages will be 
distributed. 

We have the feeling that the appointment of the Commission has 
been made very opportunely because, in our tour, we found clear evidence 
of serious interest in this problem ail over the country. Not only is this 
interest apparent amongst educational authorities and teachers but State 
Governments have also taken steps to have the whole problem of Secondary 
Education surveyed and examined by competent committees appointed 
for the purpose. In some States their reports have already been sub- 
mitted, while in others the matter is under active consideration. We 
have studied with interest and profit such reports a3 have been published 
and we have had the advantage of an exchange of views with some of 
the members of these committees. Because of this general awakening, 
there is reason to hope that the States and the Centre would take active 
steps to implement as far a5 possible, the approved recommendations made 
by this Commission and the various State Committees, 

It was also pointed out that this Commission should have preceded 
the University Commission established in 1948. This is obviously not a 
matter for us toe disetiss- Actually it has been a great advantage for us 
to know exactly what the University Commission had to say. In fact 
every Commission on education has had necessarily to deal with Secondary 
Education to a very large extent. It cannot be otherwise. The Indian 
Education Commission ef 1882, the Commission of 1902 with its more 
restricted terms of reference, the Commission of 1917, more popularly 
dier Commission and the latest University Education 
: Dr. Radhakrishnan was the Chairman have all dealt 
with some aspects of secondary education. Their reports have all been 
gtudied by us with interest and profit, 

Implementation of Recommendations 
dations of previous Commissions have not been 


Many recommen sc 
implemented. Many responsible people have therefore questioned the 


liketthecd ef any steps being taken to examine and implement the recem- 











was the responsibility of an alien Pove 
democracy, the res ibility for umple 

















Presenting. if approved, will be preli- 
minary to action, and not, as reports have too often been in the past, an 
alternative to action, We sre not inclined to take a pessimistic view of 
the matter and, although we are awzre of the conditions under which State 
and Central Government will have to examine this report, we believe that 
the States and the Centre are mast actively interested in the problems of 

We are anxious to see that our recommendations are of auch o 


nature that they can be implemented. For this reason, we have divid 
them into short-term and long-term recommendations, It is, however, 


even where we are not able to put certain SUL The 
idations into practice Immediately, we should know in 
| moving. We realize that some of the specific 
recommendations that we have made may have a comparatively short 
range applicability, for changed conditions—<ocial, political, economic and 
cultural—always postulate new educational objectives and techniques, 
In a changing world, problems of education are also likely to change. 
The emphasis placed on one aspect of it today may mot be necessary at a 
future date. It must, therefore, be clearly understood that these recom- 
mendations are not to be considered as recommendations for all time 
but they must necessarily be locked upon as recommendations for a fair 
period. They may have to be reviewed from time to time in the light 
of experionce. In any case, educational reform must be undertaken in 
such &@ way that it remains permanent over o definite period of time. 
Our proposals should not be subject to frequent changes by those tempo- 
rarily responsible for carrying on the democratic form of Government. 
While we agree that experiments in education are to ba continuous, we 
feel that the general lines of reform should be such as would be conducive 
to a steady growth. 














CHAPTER I 
APPRAISAL OF THE EXISTING SITUATION 
I 
HISTORICAL SURVEY 


Origin of the present system 

In order to present clearly the background of the present system 
of Secondary Education and to show how it has developed its various 
characteristic features, it seams necessary to pass in quick review the 
various Government Resolutions as well as: the reports and. recammentia- 
tions af the different Committees and Commissions which have studied 
this problem directly or indirectly. This will also enable us to understand 
on what lines the problem of the reorganization of Secondary Edueation. 

has been envisaged by educationists during the last fifty years 


The origin of the system of education which is prevalent today 
can be traced to the beginning of the nineteenth century when the Goverti- 
ment of the day had surveys made of the then prevalent systems of 
eduestion with a view to re-organising education to suit the needs of the 
times. Consequent on Macaulay's minute regarding the educational 
policy of the future, Lord William Bentinck’s Government issued a 
communique wherein it was stated “that the great object of the British 
Government ought to be the promotion of European literature and Science 
among the natives of India; and that all the funds appropriated for the 
purpose of education would be best employed on English education 
alone", ‘The Resolution also stated that provision should be made for 
the continiinee of schools and colleges where indigenous learning Ws 
being imparted. 

Important changes in the type of education: to be imparted to the 
youth of the country were. introduced in the first halt of the 19th 
century. The minute of Lord Macaulay and subsequent resolutions 
pussed by the Government (in 1535) led to the establishment of schools 
teaching European literature and science. These schools became 
immediately popular because of the great interest shown in English 
education by some of the educated Indians end more particularly br 
leaders like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and others, 


The education imparted: in these schools became a. passport for 
nirance into Government services. This was mainly due to the Procla- 
mation sued by Lond Hardinge in 1644 that for service in public ofees 
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preference should be given to those who were educated in English schools. 
In consequence thereof education was imparted with the limited object 
of preparing pupils to join the service and not for life, In the new High 
Schools the standard of achievement in Hterary subjects was from the 
very beginning high but little or no progres was made in training the 
pupils in the practical side of science; We may, therefore, conclude that 
some of the defects persisting today owe their origin to the policy pursued 
in the past. 


The Despatch of 1554 


By 1953 a: number of problems had arisen which required immediate 
solution. As a result of an enquiry made, a despatch (known as * Wood's 
despatch") was issued in 1854 reviewing the development of education to 
date, and proposing certain-new schemes for adoption, Among these the 
following may be mentioned : Departments of Public Instruction under an 
important officer to be called. the Director of Pubile Instruction were to 
be created: a scheme to establish Universities was to be formulated, 
whose functions were to hold examinations and confer degrees. It is 
interesting fo nole that the despatch recommended that a number of high 
schools should be set up. The despatch observed: "our attention should 
now be directed to a considerntion, if posible still more important and 
one which has been hitherto, we are bound to admit, too much neglected, 
namely, how useful and practical knowledge suited to every station of 
life, may be best conveyed to the great mass of the people who are utterly 
incapable of obtaining ony education worthy of the name by their unaided 
efforts: and we desire to ser the active measures of Government more 
especially directed for the future to this object, for the attainment of 
which we are ready to sunction a considerable increase of expenditure." 

The establishment of Universities in the year 1857 had far-reaching 
consequences especially on the content, range and scope of secandary 
education. The Universities dominated secondary schoals in. every Texpect. 
Secondary education instead of being a self-sufficient course preparing 
‘students to enter Hfe after completing the course became merely a step 
towards the Universities ond University colleges with the result that 
schools could not function with an I ent programme of their own. 


Cértuin specific defects grew out of the system of secondary 
education in vogue during the years 1254-1682: the mother-tongue was 
completely neglected as a medium of instruction; nothing was done to 
train teachers for the secondary schools ; und the courses of study became 
too academic and unrelated to life mamiy because there was no provision 
for vocational or technical courses. One further defect thal had now 
taken cancrete shape wat that the Matriculation Examination ‘began to 
dominate, not only secandary education but even the education lmparted 
in primary schools. 









wtTiussion ¢ 


In 1882 an education commission, known as the Hunter Commission, 
was appointed by the Government to report on the whole question of 
education in the country. ‘The following instructions regarding Secondary 
Education were given: ‘The Commission was directed fo enquire into 
the quality and character of the instructions imparted in schools of this 
class, The great majority of those who prosecute beyond the primary 
stage will never go beyond the curriculum of the middle, or at farthesi 
‘of the high schools, It is therefore of the utmost importance that the 
education they received should be as. thorough and sound as possible, 
There are grounds for doubting whether there is not, in some provinces 
at-any rate, much room for improvement in this respect.” 


Since it was very costly for the Government to maintain secondary 
schools It was thought that the Government should take over the entire 
responsibility of primary education, leaving secondary education to private 
enterprise. The Commission recommended that “ Sevondary Educatian 
as far as possible, be provided on the prant-in-aid basis and that the 
Government should withdraw as early as possible from the direct 
management of Secondary Schools,” 


The report of the Hunter Commission of 1892 is a valunble docu- 
ment which not only gave an excellent survey of the pogition of secondary 
schools at that time, but made certain fundamental recommentations 
concerning the type of education to be given at this stage. It anticipated 
what has come to be recognised later a3 diversified courses of instructions 
in the secondary stage of education. With regard to vocational and 
technical education, the Commission recommended that In the particular 
class of high schools there should be two aventies, one leading to the 
outrance examination of the University and the other of a more practical 
character intended to fit the youths for commercial, vocational or nom- 
literary pursuits. In splte of such specific recommendations neither the 
public nor the Government seem to have appreciated the value of the 
suggestions, with the result that the recommendations were practically 
ignore. 





During the period 1882-1902 there was a considerable expansion in 
the field of secundary education. It was due partly to the enthusiasm of 
private enterprise and partly to the system of grants-in-aid. This 
unwieldy expansion without proper eonsolidation fed to ceriain obvious 
defects. - 


The University Commission of 1902 


In 1902 a University Commission was appointed, the main purpose 
of which however, was to review the position of the Universities regarding 
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of this Commission secondary education came to be even more under the 
domination of the Universities - under the Indian Universities Act of 1904, 
schools had to be recognised by the Universities, and rules and regulations 
were framed for this purpose. 
Boards of Secondary Education 

The feeling that the Universities were dominating .secondary 
education and that an attempt should be made to see that secondary 
education was. conducted independently of the Universities, led to the 
creation in certain States of Boards of Secondary Education which were 
responsible for jaying down syllabuses and for conducting examinations 
at the school final stage, The Secondary School Leaving Certificate was 
expected to furnish full information as to the progress of the pupil during 
the whole period of the school course as well as at the Public Examination 
conducted at the end of that course. On the basis of these records it 
was left to employers and te principals of University colleges to enti tati 
them in service or to admit them to college for ‘such courses of study as 
in the opinion of the Principals concerned the pupils were best fitted. 





The Calcutta University Commission of 1917 


The next important stage. was the appviniment of the Calcutta 
University Commission in 1917 under the Chairmanship of the late Sir 
Michael Sadier. This Commission went into the queineods of secondary 
education and held the view that the improvement of secondary education 
Wha expential for the improvement of University education. The. 

missicz , recommendations among which were 








the 2 iotiawing: — 

“1. The dividing line between the University end Secondury 
courses is more properly to be drawn at the Intermediate examination than 
at the Matriculation. 

2. Government should, therefore, create'a new type of institu- 
tions called the Intermediate colleges which would provide for instruction 
in Arts, Science, Medicitie, Engineering, Teaching etc, these collages 
might either be run as Independent institutions. or might be attached to 
selected high schools, 

3. The admission test for Universities should be the passing 
of the Intermediate Examination. 

4. A Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education consist 
ing of the representatives. of Government, University, Hich Schools and 
Intermediate colleges to be established and entrusted with the adminis- 
tration and control of Secondary Education.” 

Though the Sadler Commicesion was appointed to enquire into the 
conditions of the Calcutta University and: to make reco nelatian 
report) was so comprehensive that many of the Universities in india began 
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pLeTmHen tained therein. For the first ime a 

mission had recommended the attuchment of Intermediate classes to 
the high schools and the setting up of a Board of Education to control 
High School and Intermediate Education. 

During the swhsequent period there was a great expansion of 
secondary education and the number of secondary sthools began to 
inerease both in rural and urban areas largely owing to the mterest 
evinced. by the public and the generous donations of individuals and 
institutions. 

But problems relating to the training of teachers, their salaries, and 
canditions of service were left unsolved. The unprecedented expansion 
of the academic type of secondary schools resulted In a fatlure to provide 
for technical schoals or for bifurcated courses of studies in high schools. 






The Hartog Committee 

In 1929, as auxiliary to the Indian Statutory Commission a Com- 
mittee was appointed known as the Hartog Committee, to review the 
position of education in the country. In the opinion of this Committee, 
the Matriculation of the University still dominated the whole of the 
secondary course. In order to obviate this defect, the Committes recom- 
mended that a large number of pupils intending to follow certain avyoca- 
tions should stop at the middle school stage. There should ‘be “ more 
diversified curricula in the schools." The Committee also recommended 
4“ diversion of more boys to industrial and commercial careera at the end 
af the middle stage, preparatory to special instruction in technical and 
industrial schools.” It is interesting to note that the Committee reviewed 
the position of the training of teachers and the service conditions of 
secondary teachers and remarked “that enough cannot be done in the 
short space of nine months which is all that is usually available, to uproot 
the old methods of teaching to which many of the students are uccus- 
tomed.” The best pupils were not sttracted to the teaching profession, 
the Committee held, because the best type of men cannot be attracted to 
the profession 50 long 45 the general conditions remain unsatisfactory 
and “arly too frequently the teachers have no heart in their work", and 
“in no province is the pay of the teacher sufficient to give him the stalus 
which his work demands oF 


The Sapru Committee 

The Sapru Committee appainted in 1934 by the U.P, Government 
whith enquired into the cates of unemployment im Uttar Pradesh 
(United Provinees) came to the conclusion that much of the unrest wis 
primarily due to mass unemployment und that the system of educatian 
commonly prevalent prepared pupils only tor examinations and degrees 
and not for 2m avocation im life In a’ situation like this", the 
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Committée remarked “the real remedy is to provide diversified courses of 
study at the secondary stage and to make that stage more practical and 
complete in itself and more closely related to the vocational-requirements 
of different types of students. At the secondary stage, side by side, with 
the general course leading to the University there should be parallel 
courses offering instructions in technical, commercial, industrial and other 
Vocational subjects’. 


The-main suggestions made by the Committee were that— 


(1) Diversified courses at the secondary stage should be intro- 
duced, one of these courses leading to the University 
Seeweis : 

(2) The Intermediate stage be abolished and. the Secondary 
stage be extended by one year; the secondary stage to 
consist of six years to be divided into two, the higher and 
the lower, each covering a period of three years ; the whole 
course thus covering 11 years, 5 for the primary and six 
for the secondary ; the general course to be af 8 Years i.e., 
upto the lower secondary course - 


(3) Vocational training and education should begin after the 
lower secondary stage ; 

(4) The Degree course at the University should extend over 
a period of three years, . 


The Abbot-Wood Report 

In 1936-37, two expert advisers, Messrs. Abbot and Wood were 
invited. to advise the Government “on certain problems of educational 
reorganization and particularly on problems af vocational education *. 
One of the basic reasons for instituting this. enquiry was “the fact that 
a large number of University graduutes are not SECUrINE employment of 
a kind for which their education qualifies them”. The terms of reference 
included— 


“(1) Whether any vocational or practical training should be 
arted in primary, secondary and higher secondary 
schools: and If so, what should be its nature and extent ? 
(2) Whether the technical or vocational institutions already 
in existence cain be improved and whether new institu- 
tions for vyocstional or technical training would he 
required, and if so to suggest the type of institutions 
required for the purpose i the stage at which diverzence 
from the ordinary secondary schools: (lower or higher 
secondary) to such schools should be effectad - and the 
means to be adopted for effecting such diversion." 
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The report of Messrs, Abbot snd Wood suggested a complete heir- 
archy of vocational institutions parallel with the heirarchy. of institutions 
imparting general education. 

One important result of their recommendations has been that “a 
new type of technical institution called the Polyiechnic has come into 
existence.” The provinces also started technical, commercial or agricul- 
tural high schools conducting non-literary courses. | 


The Sargent Report 

In 1944. the Central Advisory Board of Education which is an 
All-India Advisory Body set up by the Government of India submitted 
comprehensive Report on Post-war Educational Development contain~ 
ing certain important recammendations. The report, more popularly 
known as the Sargent Report after Sir John Sargent who was Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India, visualised a system of universal, 
compulsory and free education for all boys and girls between the ages 
of 6 and 14, the Senior Basic or the Middle School being the final stage 
in the school career of majority of the future citizens. Tt was aleo recam- 
mended by this Committee that at the Middje School stage, provision 
should be made for a variety of rourées extending over a period of five 
years after the age of 11. These courses while preserving an. essentially 
evltural character should be designed to prepare the pupils for entry inte 





industrial and commercial occupations as well as into the Universities. 
It was recommended that the High School course should cover @ years, 
the normal sge of admission being. 11 years and that the High Schools 
should be of two main types (a) academic, and (6) technical, The 
objective of both should be to provide a good all-round education com- 
bined: with same preparation in the latler stages for the careers which 
pupils will pursue on leaving schools, 


Reconunendations of the Central Advisory Board of Edneation 
The Central Advisory Hoard of Education at their 14th meeting 
held in January 1949 considered the question of Secondary Education in 
the country. In view of ils importance in the educational system in the 
country the Board resolyed that a Commission be sppointed by the 
Gavernment of India to -:— 
(a) Review the present position of Secondary Education in 


India and 
(b) make recommendations in regard to the various problems 
related thereto. 






nierence 


This resolution was endorsed by the All-India Education Conferen 
convened ‘by the Hon'ble Minister for Education in January 1948. 


In pursuance of these recommendations, the Government of India appointed 
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Educational Adviser to the Government of India. This Committee made 
some: important recommendations on different aspects of Secondary 
Education. The Report of this Committee was further considered by 
the Central Advisory Board of Education at its 15th meeting held at 
Allshabed In 1949 when it was resolved that the Government of Indls 
be requested to appoint a Commicsion for Secondary Ediication to which 
the questions taised by some of the conclusions drawn in (he Report be 
referred and that it should in addition to these items, go irita the wider 
question of the aim, objective end purpose of Secondary Education and 
the relation of Secondary Education to ‘Basic and University Education. 
The Board again at iis meeting held in January. 1951 reiterated ‘ite con- 
viction that the reorganization of Secondary Education in the country was 
of such vital importance that the Government of India ehould appoint a 
Commission at an early date. 


University Education Commission 

In the meantime in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education and also of the Inter-University 
Board, the Government of India appointed a University Education Com- 
Mission in 1948 under the Chairmanship of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. ‘The 
Commission which had to report primarily on University Education in 
India had necescarily to review the position of Secondary Education ss 
well and it made certain notable suggestions. The Commission recom- 
mended that the standard of admission to’ University courses should 
correspond to that of the present Intermediate examination, ie, after 12 
years of study at School and Intermediate College, The Commission 
thought it unfortunate that neither the public nor the Government had 
realised the importance of Intermediate colleges in the Indian edites- 
tional system, and remarked that “our Secondary Education’ remnins the 
weakest link in our educational machinery and needs urgent reform.” 


This in brief is the history of Secondary Education in India: and 
it will be seen that from early on in the Iatier half of the 19th century 
stress has been laid on methods of impraving secondary education as. it 
was imparted from time to time. It will serve no useful purpose to 
dwell on the fact that had the recommendations of the Hunter Commissiar 
of 1862 been implemented with some degree of zeal and enthusiasm the 
whole field of secondary education would have been changed’ yery mate- 
tially ond tt would not be necessary at this late stage to discuss the 
value of diversified courses of instruction, the place of technical, agricul- 
tural, commercial ond other types of education, the need for making 
secondary education complete by ltself and as a preparation for life and 
for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. A perusal of these 

ommission much food for 








reports has given the Secandary Education Co 
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of reports in the light of past experience. The Commission does not take 
a@ pessimistic view. It feels that with the enlightened consciousness of 
the people and with the Government functioning as a democratic republic, 
a new ere in the furtherance of the right type of education would ere 
long open before the vouth of thiz country. 


uf 
TING PATTERN OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Before we consider what should be the pattern of Secondary 
Education Organisation which would conform to the aims and objectives 
as outlined by us, we must take note of the existing pattern of education 
in India. 

From an enguiry into the present position of education in’ the 
different States we find that there is wide variation not only with regard 
to the different stages of eiucation but also with regard to the particular 
types of institutions imparting education at each of the stages. 


Pre-primary Stage 
At the pre-primary stage, Nursery. Schools of various types exist 
in some States but on a very small scale. At this stage, the child is 
introduced to the joy of learning through companionship and recrea- 
tional activities and it is slowly guided in proper habits of life, 
cleanliness and healthy modes: of living as well asin the cultivation of 
social habits so necessary jater for a community life. In several States 
there are a few such nursery schools run by private organisations or by 
missions, and where they have been so established, they have dane excel- 
lent work. The cost involved and the very limited number of trained 
nersonne!l preclude any large expansion of Nursery Schools. The age 
of bébeteaton to Nursery Schools varies; in some States it is between 2 
and 5, in some, children are trained upto the age of T. 


‘This stage extends In some States to 4 years and in other to 5 years, 
the age period being 6 or T to 10 or 11. Under the system of Basic 
Education, the States have Introduced Junior Basic Schools corresponding 
toe the primary schools, but thelr number is still very small in proportion 
to the total number of primary schools in the different States (Vide 
Appendix V). 


In a-few States, a type of institution known a: the Higher Elemen- 
tary or Vernacular Middle School exists where all subjects are taught 
through the mother-tongue und no other language is taught, These 

3 

















echools post-primary stage. the duration of 
Sram Rianne tras creates The:-mumber-of 'sudh: kehoals t60n'-the 
decline. 


Al the Secondary School level, there are two divisions, the Junior 
and the Senior. The Junior stage of secondary schools is known in some 
cases a9 middle schools or lower secondary schools and in some as the 
Senior Basic Schools. It covers a period varying In different areas, 
between 3 and 4 years, In the majority of States; the pattern is one of 
three yedrs. 


High Schools. correspond to the senior school] stage of secondary 
sehools. In the large majority of cases this stage extends over a beriod 
of three years. In a few States the High School period is limited to two 
years, the Middle School being of four years’ duration. 


Higher Secondary Schools 

The Higher Secondary School is the latest type of institution, 
where the education imparted is In some cases of 2 years, and in some 
Beare: Tears, eomnans vpan The Besa. Ot easy Seniieed for the sia 
by the addition of one year which ‘is taken from the Tatesiiediate stase 
of the University. | 
Higher Education 

While considering the Secondary stage of education we have also 
to take note of the higher stages of education, At the University level, 
the degree course is generally of four years, comprising two years of 
Intermediste and two years of the degree course.. In Delhi State, haw 
ever, Where the Higher Secondary Schoolk have been established, the 
desree stage is of three years duration, the Intermedinte having been 
abolished. It is of interest to note that in some other States also Hike 
Mysore and Travancore, the experiment of a three years’ Degree course 
‘has been tried, but owing largely to a lack of co-operation and co-ordina- 
thon. from other Universities, the experiment could not be continued. 


-onsequent upon the recommendations of the Sadler Commission, 
an impetus was giver to the starting of Intermediate colleges more parti- 
cularly in certain States in the North. These colleges have a two-year 
course and come under the purview of the Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education ‘and mot under the control of the University. In 
other States, bowever, the four year degree course is divided into two 
separate units, une for the Intermediate standard and the other for the 
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Degree standard... While the great majority of colleges have a four year 
course, the recent increase irl the number. of students seeking admission 
to University courses of study after their school final stage has led to 
the starting of Intermediate Colleges of two years’ duration in many 


There are a number of professional colleges for the different 
Faculties of Engineering, and Technology, Medicine, Veterinary Science, 
Agriculture, Commerce to which entrance at present is after the 
Intermediate stage. 


Technica! Institutes 

These are styled under different names like Trade Schools, Industrial 
Schools, Occupational Institutes and Polytechnics, There are various 
technical courses to suit students of the age group of 12 and above so Gs 
to enable them at the end of the course to join » trade, industry or an 
Polytechnics 

In several States, Polytechnics have been established where the 
duration of the course varies according to the type of vocation contemplated. 

In some States both at the Middle School stage and more particularly 
at the High School stage diversified courses of instruction have been 
introduced, so that the pupil at this stage may have a choice of one or 
another of the courses given. These courses may be in Agriculture, 
Technology, Art and Craft Training, Secretarial Practice, Domestic Science 
and Home Craft, or in subjects pertaining to general knowledge. 

From what has been stated above, it will be seen that a variety 
of different types of schools exists in the Stutes, and that more recently 
certain new types of schools have been established for definite vocutional 
pursuits, catering to the aptitudes of the students concerned. 


I 

Defects of the Existing System 

During our tour many witnesses expressed disappointment with the 
present set-up of Secondary Education and referred to various defects 
Which, in their opinion, made it wasteful and ineffective and hindered the 
realisation of its true aims and objectives, They painted out that this 
education was too bookish and mechanical, stereotyped and rigidly uni- 
form and did net cater to the different aptitudes of the pupil or to pupils 
of different aptitudes. Nor did it develop those basic qualities of disei- 
pline, co-operation and leadership which were calculated to make them 
function az useful citizens. The stress of examinations, the over-crowded 
syllabus, the methods of teaching, and lack of proper material amenities 
tended to make education a burden rather than a joyous experience to 
the youthful mind. The unilateral scheme of studies which concentrated 
almost entirely on preparing students for entrance to the University, was 
not calculated to bring out the best either in the teacher or in the pupils. 
Again the failure to provide diversified courses of study made it difficult 
for many students to secure suitable employment at the end of the course. 
In most cases, & rigid time-table, unsuitable text-books of poor quality 
and the unduly detailed syllabus prescribed did not give the teachers 
sufficient opportunity for self-expression or for developing ‘self-reliance 
and did mot create the habit of independent thinking in their pupils. 
Another great handicap was the large number of pupils in ‘each class, 
making it impossible for the teacher to establish close pergonal contacts 
with his pupils or to exercise proper educative influence on their minds and 
character. On account of the educational expansion that has taken piace 
aisha the last few decades, many children now seeking education come 
a homes where there is little of an educational atmosphere and c¢onse-= 
Saenitly little or no opportunity of supplementing the education given al 
the school. This fact adds considerably to the responsibility of the 
school which it is not at present In a position to discharge. Nor can we 
overlook the fact that the teaching profession does not attruct a sufficient 
number of the right type of teachers with the requisite personal qualities 
and aptitudes and a spirit of devotion to their work Because of the 
large number of teachers required, recruitment has been haphazard and 
a careful selection has been the exception rather than the rule. Again 
there sre inadequate facilities for those co-curricular activities which 
provide an excellent medium for training the mind and emotions as well 





s. actical aptitudes of students, promote their physical welfare and 
inculcate in them social qualities necessary for successful community life. 
Few schools make proper provision for playing fields or for group games 
and other recreational activities which give vitality and joyousness to 
échool work and help in the education of the children’s total personality, 


One could go on adding to this list of defects enumerated by the 
with these schools as teachers-or parents can enumerate many other defects: 
and handicaps of the present system. It would, however, be useful to 
view them coherently and spot-light what we consider to be the basic 
short-comings and defects of the present secondary school because that 
would provide the starting point for a discussion of the methods of reform 





Firstly, the education given in our schools is isolated from life— 
the curriculum as formulated and as presented through the traditional 
methods of teaching does not give the students insight into the every 
day world in which they are living. When they pass out of school they 
feel ill adjusted and canmot take their place confidently and competently 
in the community. Unless the school is itself organized as a community 
and is in vital rapport with outside community life, this situation cannot 
be remedied: Secondly, it is narrow and one-sided and fails to train the 
whole persanality of the student. For many decades, it has provided only 
academic instruction which meant teaching him a certain number of 
subjects which either gave information which the adults considered useful 
or trained him in certain skills like reading and writmg. The “non- 
cognitive" aspects of his personality—his practical aptitudes, his emotions, 
his appreciation, his tastes—were largely ignored, Recently, games, ermifts 
and certain types of social activities have been given a place in the school 
programme, but they are still not regarded as an integral part of the 
curriculum. On the whole, it is ‘still true that our education caters only 
to a segment of the student's whole personality. Thirdly, until compara- 
tively recently, English was both the medium of instruction and a ¢om- 
pulsory subject of study. Students who did nol possess special linguistic 
ability were therefore greatly handicapped in their studies, If n student 
did not fare well in English he could neither pass the Schoal Final! 
Examination nor find any post in Government Service, The other subjects, 
which were psychologically and socially important or congenial, were not 
given greater attention. Fourthly, the methods of teaching generally 
practised failed to develop in the students either independence of thought 
or initiative in action, They stressed competitive aucceas rather than the 
joy of co-operative achievement. It is a matter of common complaint 
that lessons are imparted in a mechanical way giving information whith 
‘3 reluctantly memorized by the students. Fifthly, the increase in the 
size of classes has considerably reduced personal contact between teachers 











and pupils. Thus the traini 
discipline have been seriously unde + | = be 
further aggravated by the fact iatithacaveciGn efficiency of the teachors 
hes deteriorated; their economic difficulties and lack of social prestige. 
have tended to create in them a sense of frustration. Unless ag lon 
is done quickly to increase their efficiency and five them oa feeling 
contentment and a sense of their own worth, they will not be able to 
pull their full weight. 


Finally, the dead weight of the examination has tended to curb the 
teachers’ initiative, to stereotype the curriculum, to promote mechanical 
and lifeless methods of teaching, to discourage all spirit of experimenta- 
tion and to place the stress on. wrong or unimportant things in education. 

In this chapter we have naturally. focussed our attention only on 
the defects of the present system, because sound reconstruction depends 
on their proper diagnosis. It should not, however, be taken to mean that 
it has no good features or that it has played_no useful role at all, In the 
life of the nation. Its main handicap has been that it started with a 
limited and wrong objective. Naturally, therefore, its later Gevelonmoent 
took place within the limitations of that objective. Many piecemen 
reforms and improvements have been introduced from time to time as WE 
have hinted above but they were not coherently and consciously related 
to the right aims and objectives and, therefore, thenr total impact.on the. 
system was unimpressive, What is necessary now-—and this is what we 
are anxious to ensure—is to take bold and far-sighted measures to give 
a new orientation to secondary education as a whole, in which all these 
individual reforms may find their proper and integrated. place. 
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The sims of education have been formulated in general terms in 
numerous books on education and in the Reports’ of Committees ond 
Commissions and, therefore, so far as such general aims are concerned, jit 
is mot possible to add anything significant to what has been repentedly 
expressed, But there is undoubtedly roam for formulating these sims in 
more specific terms and with special reference to the needs and the ideals 
of our country in its actual situation. As political, social and economic 
conditions: change and new problems arise, ii becomes necessary to 
re-examine carefully and re-state clearly the objectives which education 
at each definile stage, should keep in view. Moreover, this statement 
must take into account not any the facts of the existing situation but 

. | elopi ent and the nature and typeof the 
social-onder that we Fviidde Fins tdexctnctiors to which education haa to 
be geared. 








Educational Needs af Democratic India * 


The most outstanding and educationally relevant facts that have 
to Be taken into account may be briefly-summed up as follows. India has 
recently achieved its political freedom and has, after careful consideration, 
decided to transform itself into a secular democratic republic. ‘This means 
that the educational system must make its contribution to the develop- 
ment of habits, attitudes and quulitie of character, which will enable its 
citizens to bear worthily the responsibilities of democratic citizenship and 
fo counteract 41] those fissiparous tendencies which hinder the emergence 
of = broad, national and secular outlook. Secondly, though rich in poten- © 
tinl resources, India is actually a poor country at present; a large majo- 
rity of its people have to live at an economically sub-human level, One 
af its most urgent problems—if not the most urgent problem—is to improve 
produdtive efficiency, to increase the national wealth and thereby to raise 
appreciably the standard of living of the people. Thirdly, partly a5 a 
result af this oppressive and widespread poverty, there is a seriqus lack 
af educational facilities and the bulk of the people are 30 obsessed with 
the problem of making some sort of a living that they have not been able 
to give sufficient attention to cultural pursuits and activities. Hence there 
is need for reorienting the educational eystem In such » way that it will 
stimulate a cultural renaissance. 

From this necessarily sketchy analysis of the dominant needs of 
the present situation, it is.clear that we shall have to formulate our 
aims with reference to these broad categories—the training of character 
to fit. the students to participate creatively as citizens in the emerging 
democratic social order ; the improvement of their practical and vocational 
efficiency so that they may play their part In building up the ecanomic 
prosperity of their country ; and the development of their literary, artistic 
and cultural interests, which are necessary for self-expression and far 
the full development of the human personality, without which o living 
satianal cul{ure cannot come into being. We propose to consider each 
ane of these briefly in order to indicate their implications in more concrete 


terms. 








Role of Education in Developing Democratic Citizenship 

Citizenship in a democracy is a very exacting and challenging res- 
ponsibility for which every citizen has to be carefully trained. It involves 
many intellectual, social and moral qualities which cannot be expected to 
grow of their own accord. In any kind of regimented social order, the 
individual does not need to indulge in the travail of independent thinking 
or of chalking out his own lines of action. The authorities relieve him 
ef that onerous responsibility! But in a democracy—if It ic anything 
more than the thoughtless exercise of the vote—an individual must form 
his own independent judgment on all kinds of complicated social, economic 
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and political jssucs and, to a large extent, decide his own course of action. 
The Secondary Education, which would be the end of all forma! education 
for the majority of the: citizens, must assume the responsibility af provi- 
ding the necessary training for this purpose. The first requisite in this. 
connection ic to develop the capacity for — thinking and: a. receptivity 
to new ideas. On the intellectual side, the school should perhaps accord 
the highest priority to the cultivation of this quality, which is the distin- 
guishing mark of an educated mind. A democracy of people who can 
think only confusedly can neither make progress, nor even maintain itself, 
. because it will always be open to the risk of being misled and exploited 
by demogogues who have withm their reach today unprecedentediy 
powerful media of mass communication and propaganda. To be effective, 
a democratic citizen should have the understanding and the intellectual 
integrity to sift truth from falsehood, facts from propaganda and te refer 
the dangerous appeal of fanaticism and prejudice: He must develop a 
scientific attitude of mind to think objectively and base his conclusions 
on tested data. He should also have an open mind receptive to new ideas 
and not confined within the prison walls of out-moded customs, traditions 
and beliefs. It should neither reject the old because it is old mor accept 
the new because it is new, but dispassionately examine both and coura- 
geously reject whatever arrests the forces of justice and progres : 
‘shall discuss later, in dealing with educational methods, how such a mind 
is to be developed through education, What we wish to stress here is: 
the need for teachers to appreciate thet this is one of the most important 
aims that should consciously inspire their educational ideas and technique, 
They should realize that the type of lessons usually given in our class- 
Tooms, which only call for passive assimilation, can make no contribution 
to the development of this type of mind. 


Closely allied to clarity of thought ts clearness in speech.and in 
writing. This is not orly an important social asset, if is also an essential 
pre-requisite for successful living in a democracy which is based not on 
force, but on free discussion, persuasion, and peaceful exchange of ideas. 
To be able to make one’s influence felt and to assist in the formulation 
af healthy public opinion, an educated person should be able to express 
himself clearly both in speech and writing. 


A democracy is based on faith im the dignit; ‘ane worth of every. 
‘single Individual as a human being. This innate “ worthfulness ” cannot 
be eclipsed either by economic or racial or social oonkideration. The 
object of a democratic education is, therefore, the full, all-round develap- 
ment of every individual's personality. This requires that education 
should teke into account all his needs—psychological, social, emotional and 
practical—and cater to all of them. The view of education that emerges 
from this basic concept transcends the marrow academic approach and 
broadens out into on education for living, i.e. an education to initiate the 
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students into the many-sided art of living in a community, It is obvious 
however, that an individual cannot live and develop alone. Both for his 
own wholesome development and the good of society, it is essential that 
he should learn to live with others and to appreciate the value of co- 
operation through practical experience and free interplay. with other per- 
sonalities. No education Is worth the name which does not inculcate the 
qualities necessary for living graciously, harmoniously and efficiently with 
one’s fellow men, Amongst the qualities which should be cultivated for 
this purpose are discipline, co-operation, social sensifitteness and tolerance. 
Eech one of them has its awn special part to play in the humanizing and 
socialising of the personality. Discipline is an essential condition for suc- 
cessful group work, An indisciplined person can neither make any 
effective contribution to the completion of any corporate project, nor 
develop qualities of leadership, For various reasons, which we have dis- 
cussed elsewhere, standards of discipline have become deplorably nx in 
recent decades‘and a special effort needs to be made to improve them. [If 
this is done through the adoption of intelligent and psychologically sound 
methods, ta which we have referred m another chapter, it would be 6 
most valuable contribution to the development of national character and 
would provide an important guarantee of the success of our democratic 
experiment, 


This discipline cannot, however, be developed in a vacuum, it is 
the fruit, the valuable by-product, of co-operative work, willingly under- 
taken and efficiently. completed. The school must aim at strengthening 
the desire for co-operation and afford students opporttnities to translate 
it into practice. This co-operation must, however, be inspired by ‘the 
faith that social purposes are worth striving for, that life ma democratic 
set-up is not playing for one's own hand but calls for a strenuous endea- 
your to equalize opportunities for all and an unremitting Aight for justice 
for the under-privileged. A pasdion for social justice, based on a sensi- 
tiveness to the social evils and the exploitation which corrupts the grace 
of life, must be kindled in the heart and mind of our people and the 
foundations for it should be laid in the school, Through it the child and 
adolescent should not only get a coherent picture of the world in which 
they are living but also be introduced to the standards by which its 
customs, practices and institutions are to be judged, This social sensitive- 
ness is the ethical basis of good character ; without it efficlency, discipline, 
co-operation and many other fine qualities may either remain unfructuous 
or may be corrupted for baser purposes. And, finally, we must stress the 
importance of tolerance, without which it is impossible to preserve the 
health and even the existence of a democracy. The essence of a demo- 
cratic society is not only the tolerating but the welcoming of differences 
which make for the enrichment of life. Dragooning different beliefs, 
ideas, opinions, tastes and interests into uniformity may possibly make 

4 
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for efficiency in a marrow ond inferior sense bul it inevitably impoverishes 
life and curbs the free expression of the human spirit, If a democracy 
eee eles te AG Barve =o Geneoer ens which harbours so muny faiths, races 
and commmumitie scabies secidis Gctibedbil. ta: Gish FE Gal ome ae 
mind = a ieee of heart which would make them capable of enter- 
taining and of blending into a harmonious pattern differences in ideas 
and behaviour. It is possible for every school to do s0, not only through 
humanities and social studies—but also by utilising the resperces and 
opportunities provided by the fact that its students ore drawn from 
different castes, creeds and classes. If they ean first learn to live 
Pleasantly and peacefully in the small community of the s¢hool, this 
Scainiene will eatabia: theme ta de ae Sates in the larger community ovtmde. 
Another important aim which the secondary school must foster is = 
development of a semse of true patriotism. In the proper interpretat 

of this sim, the adjective ‘troe” is as important as the now! tite: 
briety of inculcating, through education, a deep love of one’s own country, 
is too obvious to require any justification, but in doing so it = necessary 
online cheese i on bl euctntrad xg ee aicee neces a ty 
True patriotism involves three things—a smecere eppreciation of the social 
and cultural achievements of one’s country, a readiness to recognize fiz 
weaknesses frankly and to work for their eradication and an earnest 
resolve to serve it to the bes? of one’s ability, harmonizing amd subordina- 
atidress itself to building up this rich, threefold concept of patriotiem. 
Through a proper orientation and presentation of the curriculum it can 
Maxe the students appreciative and proud of what their country has 
wehieved in literature and science, art and architecture, religion and philo- 
sophy, crafts and industries and other fields of human endeavour. This 
feeling can be quickened and nade more vital through the organization 
and celebration of suitable fonctions and extra-curricular activities, It 
bas to be linked up, however, with a critical appraisal of the total 
picture of national life and—to the extent that euch sppraisal is within 
the mental capacity of students at this staze—it should be inculested and 
encouraged by the echool. The capacity for clear and objective thinking, 
that we have commended of 4 sigmificent educational aim, should be 
joc tein penne lat adnan Sst ni ah Arachne oc ai 
aching of social studies—and the students should learn fhe prea? treet 
that an apprecition of what is good in one’s heritage is one aspect of 
palriotiem, but equally so fs the rejection of what is unworth ’ 
detire te improve it. Phitré la nie ‘nitew Remigetoee testa th tae eee 
of today than “My country, right or wrong". ‘The whole world is now 
so intimately interconnected that no nation can or dure Hive alone and fhe 
event ot 6 Stee of writ ctisinsty Nes Decckte Soak #8 Spartans 
az that of national citizenship. In a very real sense, therefore, * Patric 
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is not enough” and it-must be supplemented by a lively realization of the 
fact that we are all members of One-World, and must be prepared, 
mentally and emotionally, to discharge the responsibilities which such 
memberehip implies. We need not discuss bere the various methods that 
can be employed to achieve this object. A number of very interesting 
and significant experiments have been, and are being, tried in many 
schools throughout the world to develop international understanding and 
these can be studied with profit. 


So far as the second major element in our national situation is 
concerned, we must concentrate on increasing the productive or technical 
and vocational efficiency of our students. This is not merely a matter of 
creating a new attitude to work—en attitude that imphes an appreciation 
af the dignity of all work, however “lowly”, 2 realisation that self- 
fulfiiment and national prosperity are only possible through work in 
which every one must participate and « conviction that when our educated. 
men take any piece of work in hand they will try to complete it as 
efficiently and ertistically as their powers permit. The creation of this 
attitude must be the function of every teacher and it must find expression 
in every activity of the school. Students must acquire a yearning for 
perfection and learn to take pride in doing everything as thoroughly as 
they can ; likewise teachers should learn to reject, firmly but with sym- 
pathy, all work that is half-hearted or slipshod, or casual. We shall revert 
to this point again in our discussion of educational methods. Side by aide 
with the development of this attitude, there is need to promote technical 
skill and <Heiency 2t all slages of education so as to provide trained 

ficient personne! to work out schemes of industrial and technological 
advancement. In the pest, our education has been so academic and 
theoretical and so divorced fram practical work that the educated classes 
have, generally speaking, failed to muwke enormous contribution to the 
development of the country’s natural resources and to add to ational 
lose Toile; rapes, ew change: sams wy lil Sie elec 20, 50M we nat 
=e workin all schools and, in addition, Aiveseification ei? cousens 
ould toe intreduced at the secondary stage so that a large number of 
students may take up igricultural, technical, commercial or other prac- 
tical courses which will train their varied aptitudes and enable them 
either to lake up vocational pursuits at the end of the Secondary course 
or to join technical institutions for further training. These measures 
will, we hope, result in equipping educated young men—psychologically 
and practically—to undertake technical lines and raise general standards 
NT ee ee wie wealth and ullimately 
7 sve the general standards of living. 
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Development of Personality 

The third main function of Secondary Education is to release the 
sources of creative energy in the students so that they may be abic to 
appreciate their cultural heritage, to cultivate rich interests whith they 
can pursue in their leisure and so contribute, in later life, to the develop- 
ment of this heritage. In the past, our schools have left whole areas of 
the pupils’ personality untouched and unquickened—their emotional life, 
their social impulses, their constructive talents, their artistic tastes, That 
explains why a majority of them emerge with no inner resources or inte- 
rests which can be cultivated and pursued as pleasant ar useful hobbies. 
It is In view of this serious short-coming in our educational programmes 
that we have recommended, in the chapter on ‘Curriculum,’ that a place 
of honour should be given to subjects like art, craft, music, dancing and 
the development of hobbies. We hope that, as education is organised on 
the basis of freedom and its scope is widened to include many new 
subjects and activities and as the pupils go out with more sensitive and 
quickened minds that can respond readily to the numerous stimuli in the 
world of Art and Nature, they will be able not only to enjoy their cultural 
heritage more keenty but also helpy in its enrichment. 
Education for Leadership 

In discussing these aims, it is important to bear in mind the special 
characteristics of this particular stage of education. Secondary Education, 
in its ideology and approach, should grow from the education that is being 
given at the mass level and should consequently be closely mtegrated 
with Basic Education. The child should not feel on passing from the 
Bazic, or activity-motivated primary school that there ls a violent break 
in methods of work and teaching or in the concept of the curriculum, The 
ideas of productive work, ef the vital relationship of the curriculum to 
life, of community living and community service must all find a place in 
it, with such modifications as the psychology of adolescence may render 
necessary. Secondly, as a stage leading to higher education, it may also 
be reasonably expected to develop the knowledge-and skill and the mental 
habits required for independent work at the University level. But, as 
has been pointed owt elsewhere, the integral unity of Secondary Education 
us well as the entire outlook of teachers and parents towards it has been 
seriously vitiated by the fact that they have been apt to regard it as 
mainly a stepping stone to the University. It has consequently been 
geared almost entirely to the passing of the Examination which will open 
the gateway to the University. This has inevitably resulted in many other 
that, for a large majority of students, if marks the completion of their 
formal education and, therefore, it should be viewed primarily us a stage 
complete in itself with its own ends and special purposes; On passing out 
of the Secondary School, such students, a3 do not propose to join college 
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or technical institutions, should be able to enter on the various walks of 
life and fll the role of, what may be called, leadership at the intermediate 
jevel. .A democracy cannot function successfully unless all the people— 
not merely a particular section—are trained for discharging their respon- 
sibilities and this involves: training in discipline as well as leadership 
The Primary or Basic School will inculcate im all the capacity for disci- 
plined work while the University will train leadership at the highest 
level in different walks of life, The special function of the Secondary 
School, in this context, is to train persons who will be able to assume the 
responsibility of leadership—in the social, political, industrial or cultural 
fields—in their own small groups of community or locality. This does 
not, of course, mean that primary education will not throw up leaders— 
in fact, with the proper functioning of democracy, it is to be hoped that 
leadership will be increasingly drawn from the mussses. But leadership 
in the wider sense of the word (which is not synonymous with political 
leadership) calis for a higher standard of education, a deeper and clearer 
understanding of social issues and greater techmical efficiency. All these 
must be provided by our Secondary Schools in increasing measure, The 
secondary school must make itsell responsible for equipping its students 
adequately with civic as well as vocational effictency—and the qualities of 
character that go with it—so that they may be able to play their part 
worthily and competently in the improvement of national life, They 
should no longer emerge as helpless, shiftless individuals who do not know 
what to do with themselves and can only think of either crowding the 
eollegee—which, for the majority, are a cul-de-sac of, 35 4 last and 
reluctant resort, take up some clerical or teaching job tor which they 
have no natural inclination. It is true that the economy of the country 
js still undeveloped and there are not sufficient ready-made openings for 
educated youth. Obviously, however, this situation will not be eased If, 
to the paucity of openings, is added the further handicap of a type of 
training that fails to develop initiative, resourcefulness and practical apti- 
tudes and a type of mind which passively accepts things as they are 
instead of trying to forge new openings. In any case, with the new 
schemes in hand, this situation is improving and Secondary Education must 
scope of opportunities. 














I 


In the description that we have given of the existing pattern of 
institutions: catering for the different age periods, it will be seen that there 
is considerable diversity in the different States. This is to be taken into 
consideration in planning the new organisational pattern of secondary 
education, It is obvious that, for an interim period, some provisional 
adjustments will have to be made so that the change over from the exist- 
img to the hew pattern may take place without serious dislocation. 


Duration of Secondary Education 

We have to bear in mind the principle already noted that secondary 
education iz a complete unit by itself and not merely a preparatory stage ; 
that at the end of this period, the student should be in 2 position, if he 
Wishes, to enter on the reser ities of life and take up some useful 
vocation. The age at which the child is to begin his secondary education 
and the age up to which it should be continued is, therefore, a matte of 
considerable importance, it is now generally recognised that the period 
of secondary education covers the age group af about 11 to 17 years. 
Properly planned education, covering about 7 years, should enable the 
school fc give a thorough training in the courses of study taken up by 
the student and also help him to attain s reasonable degree of maturity 
in knowledge, understanding and judgment which would stand him in 
good stead in later life, It has been repeatedly pointed out by all oon- 
cerned with education that at present the standard attained by students 
whe seck admission to the University and to other higher courses is low 
and that the average age of entrance is also low. A somewhat longer 
period of training, before entrance to the University is likely to be useful 
both for those who want to pursue higher education and fer these who 
finish their education at this stage. Judging by the requirements of 
several of the diversified courses that we have in view, we feel that g 
somewhat longer period of training will be necessary if they have to be 
taught with thoroughness and efficiency. ‘The various arguments that haye 
been adduced in favour of this view have led us to the conclusion that 
it would be best to increase the secondary stage of education by one 
yeor and to plan the courses for a period of four years, after the middle 
or senior Basic stage. At the same time, we realize that the total period 
of training required at present for higher education cannot and should 
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Intermediate stage, to increase the period of secondary education by one 
year and to plon & three-year degree course at the University stage. 
There is one important point which needs to be clarified with 
reference to our recommendation that the period of secondary education 
should cover the age group 11 to 17. Weare fully aware that the scheme 
of Basic Education, which has been accepted by Government as the 
approved pattern at the stage of mass education, covers the age group 
6-14, It may seem therefore that our scheme partly overlaps, or even 
interferes with, the pattern of Basic education. It is, however, not really 
so. In the first place, the scope of Basic Education, as defined in the 
Report of the Zakir Husain Committee and the subsequent Reports of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education, covers not only the stage of 
primary education, a5 generally understood in India, but also a part of 
sceandary education. Thus the Senior Basic stage really falls within the 
age group of secondary education and we have included Ht there aecord- 
ingly. In order to obviate any clash with the Basic School, we have 
recommended that the general Iny-out and standard of syDabus in the 
Senior Basic, Middle and Lower Secondary Schools should be largely 
similar, Secondly, in formulating our recommencatians : 
we have had to take into consideration the fact that the number of full 
Hasic Schools in the country bs still comparatively small and the very 
large majority of schools which cater for the age group of 11 to 14 are 
ordinary Middle or Lower Secondary Scheols, which will take a long time 
to be converted into Semor Basic Schools. We have, therefore, to provide 
in our proposals for the improvement and reconstruction of these schools 
and clisses also, Our proposals nim at bringing some of the important 
principles of Basic Education info the educational life of all children of 
this age group while the fully converted Busic Schools will be free fo 





Keeping this broad outline in view, we recommend the following 

new organisational strict fox secondary education after the 4 or 3 
years of Primary or Junior Basie Edueation - 

(iy A Middle or Jumior Secondary or Senior Basie stage which 





should corer 2 period of J years ; 
(ii) A Higher Secondary stage which should cover a period of 
four years. 
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and there will be no abrupt break. Particular care will have to be taken 
to ensure-that the education imparted during the first 8 years in the 
Primary (or Junior Basic) and the Middle (or Senior Basic) stage forms 
en integrated and complete whole, so that when free and compulsory 
education is extended upto the age of 14, as envisaged in the Constitution, 
it will-constitute a uniform pattern of education. 


Transitional Stage of Development 


The practical problem that we have to face in this connection is 
how these suggestions can best be Implemented, with due regard to the 
existing structure of education in the country. We have already referred 
to the different types and grades of schools and colleges that are at 
present functioning in different States. While we expect that ultimately 
the duration of secondary education will be uniform in all States, we 
realise that it is not possible to achieve this aifection in the immediat 
future, The large majority of the existing High Schools are onabla ut 
present to undertake the respansibility of offering an additional year’s 
education to their pupils. In fact, in view of the overcrowding of the 
classes, the large number of sections allowed in each form and the lack 
of trained teachers, we realise that it would be unsound to expect many 
High Schools to take on the additional year and convert themselves into 
the contemplated higher secondary schools. For some time, therefore, 
we have necessarily to envisage the likelihood of two types of schoole— 
the existing high schools of the present kind and the higher secondary 
echools, which will provide an additional year’s training and prepare the 
students for the higher secondary stage. 








The Future of Intermedinie Colleges 


Turning to the Intermediate Colleges, we feel that there should be 
a gradual change in their structure to fit in with the proposed scheme 
of higher secondary education of four years, followed by the degree course 
of three years. Some Intermediate Colleges, which have also a high school 
under the same management, may be in a position to convert themselves 
to higher secondary schools, eliminating the senior intermediate class, 
The conditions under which such a reorganizatio ul 
be dealt with later. Such of the Inte aiata' Glbesens €s: kas tons 
oi ahah SPIE and equipment, can ssaeiaa staff of the required qualifi- 
7 : command the necessary finances, may convert themselves 
into degrees colleges of three years. duration, admitting students who have 
completed the higher secondary stage. In the case of colleges which 
provide a four year peed two for the intermediate and two for the 
degree, we would recommend the organization of a three year degree 
course, with a pre-university course of one year for students who pass out 
of the high school so that they may have a year's special training before 
they join the University. Thus it is obvious that, for several years to 
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come, there will be simultancously high schools from which students will 
take the Secondary School Leaving Certificate and the higher secondary 
schools where they will take the Higher Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate. Should any of the students who pass with the S.S.L.C. wish 
to follow the University course, they will have to spend one year in the 
pre-Liniversity course of study and thus quality themselves for entrance 
to the University. The abject of this pre-University year is to prepare 
the student for the three years degree course ar for a professional course. 
The scheme of studies to be covered in this year will have to be planned, 
with due regard to the needs of the Degree (or the professional) courses 
to be taken up by the students. Special emphasis will have to be laid 
during this year on three things—the study of English, so long as it is 
the medium: of instruction at the University ; training in the technique 
of independent study required at the University and giving students a 
broad general knowledge and understanding of contemporary social and 
political situation as well as the part piayed by modern science in it. In 
any case, we recommend that the scheme of studies for this year should 
be carefully formulated because we are convineed that, if it is properly 
done, it can provide a tseful and attractive prepatatory training for 
higher education and bridge the abrupt gulf which exists at present 
between the Secondary School and the University. 


We were told that, in some States where the secondary course has 
been extended from 3 to 4 years and the Higher Secondary Leaving 
Cortificate Examination has been instituted, students who haye gone toa the 
University have proved themselves distinctly superior to those who come 
from the high schools. It is not merely the additional year's training that 
is in their favour but the greater degree of intellectual maturity thal they 
acquire during these four years af compact secondary education. 


A Three Year Degree course 
The recommendation that the degree course should consist of three 
years has been reiterated by successive Commissions but it has not been 
mplemented yet to any great extent, There are, however, cogent reasons 
for this proposal. At present, both in the Junior Intermediate class and 
in the Junior B.A. class, much time is lost in trying to adjust and re-orient 
the students to the new institution and the new courses taken up by them 
as well as to the change in the methods of study. ‘The abolition of a 
separate Intermediate stage and of the Intermediate Examination und the 
institution of a three-year degree course would undoubtedly lead to a con- 
siderable saving of time and a better planning of educational programmes 
and activities during the three-year degree period. The Intermediate 
examination is also a handicap because it breaks up the continuity of 
the college course and makes a proper planning for the Degree Course 
difficuit. Thus the sddition of one year-to the secondary school stage 

§ 
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will add to the efficiency of the training given there, and also improve 
educational efficiency at the University stage by providing 2 continuous. 


and compact period of three years education. We are strengthened in 
this recommendation by the bulk of evidence given by the University 
representatives, 


We shall now deal with some of the steps that may have to be 
taken to establish the prapoged pattern of secondary education and also 
indicate how the various types of college: will fit into it. It is by no 
Means our intention to encroach on the University’s purview but it is 
necessary to give cur views about the follow-up stage of education in the 
hope that the Universities, which are the competent authorities in the 
matter, will give their consideration (o our tentative proposals which, as 
we have already pointed out, are generally in consonance with the views 
of the University Commission. 


High Schools and Higher Secondary Schools 

As already pointed out it will not be possible to convert all existing 
high schools into higher secondary schools in the near future. In the 
case of such schools, the problem would be to improve their efficiency 
within their present structure and the recommendations that we have made 
elsewhere to reconstruct the curriculum and methods of education will 
apply to them also. In other ways too, considerable improvements will 
be needed to make them more efficient and to enable them to be con- 
verted ultimately into Higher Secondary Schools. These improvements 
should include the provision of better qualified and more carefully selected 
personnel, better equipment, better laboratory and library facilities and 
better organization of co-curricular activities. In addition, the scheme of 
diversified courses of study recommended by us elsewhere, should also be 
introduced as far as possible. 

A number of schools will, however, be in a position to add. the 
additional year to their course and convert themselves into Higher 
Secondary Schools. If these schools are to develop into efficient institu. 
tions capable of achieving the objectives m view, it is necessary that their 
recognition should be governed by carefully defined and strict conditions. 
which must be fulfilled scrupulously before such recognition is given, 


These conditions should prescribe special criteria for 
(1) Accommodation 
(2) Equipment 
(3) Qualifications of the staff 
(4) Salaries and Grades and 


(5) Adequate finances to ensure thal the institution will conti- 
nue to function efficiently. Such assurance must be offered either by the 
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management itself or be provided on the basis of help guaranteed by the 
State and Central Governments, Suggestions regarding the nature of 
these conditions have been given elsewhere. 


Degree Colleges 

There are two varieties of such colleges. In some States these 
Colleges offer a two-year degree course, in others a four-year course— 
two for the Intermediate and two for the degree stage. In the case of the 
two-year degree colleges, we recommend that they should add one year 
to the degree course and convert themselves into full three-year degree 
eolleges, with necessary additions by way of staff and accommodation. In 
the case of four-year degree colleges, we recommend that they should 
retain the first year as a Pre-University year for those who have com- 
pleted the High School stage and want to tuke up the degree course. The 
other three years will form the degree course proper. Thus the college 
will be able to cater for both types of students—those who have passed 
from the High Schools and those who have passed from the Higher 
Secondary Schools. 

At present the minimum qualification required for admission to 
the Colleges of Engineering, Medicine, Agriculture, Veterinary Sciences 
etc. is the Intermediate. There have been criticisms that students who 
passed the Intermediate did not possess adequate knowledge of, and train- 
ing in, the subjects nesded for the various professional courses. To meet 
this critidism, it seems desirable that before tuking up these courses one 
year of intenaive study should be undertaken by all students in the pre- 
professional subjects eoncerned. The admission to these pre-professional 
courses should be open 


(a) to those who have completed their Higher Secondary 
course, and 

(b) to those who have successfully completed their High School 
course and have in addition, put in 4 year's course at the 
Pre-University class. 


In the case of those candidates. who have taken diversified courses 
in the Higher Secondary Schools, the question of the possibility of exempt- 
ing them! from some portion of their studies in the respective professional 
colleges in the light of their achievements in the schools may be considered 
by the authorities eoncerned. 

We would prefer that the pre-professional course should be offered 
in the professional colleges concerned, but if they are not in a position 
to start these courses, they may, during the transitional stage, be given 
in some of the degree colleges where necessary facilities are available 
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We expect that at the succesful conclusion of the secondary course, 
& majority of students will take up some suitable vocational pursuit and 
in due course achieve a reasonable degree of competence in it either 
through practice and experience or through apprenticeship training. But 
there would be many who would like, and would be in a position, to 
pursue higher studies, For such students, Polytechnics or Technological 
institutions should be available where technical courses coyerme two or 
more years would be provided. They should be eligible to take the 
Certificates or Diplomas awarded by the State or by the All-India Council 
for Technical Education. Those who take the Higher Secondary Certificate 
with vocational subjects may be exempted from the first year of the 
course, While those who obtain the High School Certificate should be 
required to put in the full period of training. These courses of studies 
will have to be planned by the expert Boards of Studies set up by the 
States or by the All-India Council for Technical Education. 


Need for Diversification of Courses 


In view of the fact that education upto the age of 14 has been made 
free and compulsory under the Constitution, students with a Very wide. 
variety of talents will be seeking education in future. This postulates that 
our secondary schools should no longer be “ single-track" institutions 
but should offer a diversity of educational programmes calculated to meet 
Varying aptitudes, interests and talents which come into prominence 
towards the end of the period of compulsory education. They should 
provide more comprehensive courses which will include both general and 
vocational subjects and pupils should have -an opportunity to choose from 
them according to their needs, It is necessary to point out clearly that 
this diversification of courses and the introduction of many practical sub- 
jects at the secondary stage doss not mean that something called 
“general” or “cultural” education is to be provided for one group of 
students, while others are to be piven a narrow “ practical" or * voca- 
tional” or “ technical" education. The whole modern approach to this 
question is based on the insight that the intellectual and cultural deye- 
lopment of different individuals takes place best through o variety of 
media, that the book or the study of traditional academic subjects is not 
the only door to the education of the personality and that, in the case of 
many—perhaps @ majority—of the children, practical work intelligently 
organized ‘can unlock their latent energies much more successfully than 
the traditional subjects which address themselves only to the mind or, 
worse still, the memory. If this principle is clearly understood by educa- 
tionists, they will see to it that these various courses are accorded priority 
of exteem and students are helped to select them with due regard to 
their natural interests and talents. In view of the fact that they have 
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all to be trained In certain basic ideas, attitudes and appreciations, which 
are essential for playing the role of intelligent citizens in a democracy, 
there should be a certain common core of subjects of general value ond 
utility which all students may study, But the wise teacher should realize 
that the other special practical subjects can also contribute, provided they 
are rightly: taught, to the all-round education of the students, making 
them. productive, co-operative, well-balanced and useful members af 
society. 





Multilateral or Multipurpose Schools 

We have recommended the introduction of diversified courses which 
will be provided in multilateral or multipurpose schoois, A multipurpose 
school seeks to provide varied types of courses for students with diverse 
aims, interests and abilities. It endeavours to provide for each individual 
pupil suitable opportunity to use and develop his natural aptitude and 
inclinations in the special course of studies chosen by him. The main 
advantages claimed for it are :— 

(1) It removes all invidious distinctions between students pre- 
paring for different courses of studies, breaking down the sense of 
inferiority that is associated with vocational subjects and makes it possible 
to plan the educational system on a truly democratic basis. 

(2) It provides a greater variety of educational media and 
thereby facilitates proper educational guidance in the choice of studies. 

(3) It helps to solve the problem of the wrongly classified pupil, 
because transfer within the same school is easier to arrange than transfer 
from one school to another. 

While we advocate the starting of a certain number of multipurpose 
schools, it is not our intention to suggest that all should be of the came 
type. There will be room for unilateral schools also where intensive 
training will be provided in particular types of yocational courses accord- 
ing to the occupational needs of the community and the locality. The 
different vocational subjects to be included in the multipurpose schools 
will be discussed in connection with the reorganised curricula of studies. 


Agricultural Education in Secondary Schools 

We would, however, like to make a special reference here to the 
teaching of Agriculture, Agriculture is the most important industry af 
ihe country, providing employment for over 75% of the population and 
forming the main occupation in the rural areas. The need, therefore, to 
edueate the youth of the country to a proper appreciation of the role that 
agriculture plays in the national economy must be stressed in all schools. 
In view of its basic importance, we recommend that all States should 
provide much greater opportunities for Agricultural Education in rural 
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schools, so that more students may take to it and adopt it as a vocatian, 
At present there are not many schools which have agriculture as a subject 
of study, and even where |t does exist, the instruction given is so theore- 
tical and divorced from practical application that it does not serve any 
useful purpose. As the training in agriculture has to be largely provided 
in the field, the student should have an opportunity to work under 
realistic conditions for a considerable part of his study so that he may 
acquire the right approach to agriculture. He should take to it with the 
same interest and earnestness as the farmer not as a drudgery but-as a 
matter of delight and self-expression in productive work. To give an 
idea of what has been achieved in the United States in the field of Agri- 
cultural Education, we have appended a note on the subject furnished by 
our colleague, Dr. K. R. Williams. (Appendix VL) 


With agriculture two other allied subjects should be closely inte- 
grated—Horticulture and Animal Husbandry. If the study of Agriculture 
is to lead to any positive results, the student must be trained not merely 
in the mechanics of agricultural operations but also in those subsidiary 
occupations that a: farmer should know in order to utilize hig leisure 
profitably in the off-season. So far not much attention has been given to 
horticulture in the scheme of secondary SINSESEM. In. the course of our 
tour, we have seen how, in certain regions, e¢.g., in the hilly areas of 
Himachal Pradesh, horticulture can become a most useful subject leading 
to acientifie utilization of land and providing a very profitable vocation, 
We were given to understand in Himachal Pradesh that a number of 
schools were being started in the rural areas with adequate plots of 
land to be utilised for training in horticulture. The profits derived 
from the produce were utilized for augmenting the resources of the 
school and thus enabling the pupils to earn while they learn. It 
goes Without saying that, in all schools offering -agriculture as a 
special subject, adequate plots of land should be available for culti- 
vation and students should be trained to carry out all the opera- 
tions necessary for the purpose. Moreover, the teaching should be so 
Planned as to bring out its scientific aspect properly so that pupils may 
gain adequate knowledge of the allied sciences of Botany, Climatology, 
the nature of the solls and seed, and the different pests that affect 
agricultural plants. 


We have emphasised the need for students tramed in agriculture 
to settle on land and to have the necessary training to make their living 
in the off-season also, so as to avoid the partial unemployment which 
besets agricultural labour in off-seasons, Animal husbandry is one af the 
important vocations which can meet this need. This includes sheep- 
farming, poultry farming, maintenance of cows and bulls, and dairying 
ete. The training in such occupations should be treated.as part of the 
course in agriculture. 
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It is also necessary that suitable types of cottage industries be 
taught in agricultural schools. The particular industry chosen for a school 
will depend upon its location, the facilities available and the requirements 
of the region. It may be spinning and weaving, or leather work or pottery 
or baskeiry or carpentry or some other artistic or useful craft. It may 
be some other small ¢ottage industries like those carried on in Japan, 
which can be introduced with the help of electricity that will soon become 
available through the large hydro-electric projects that have been under- 
laken. Some students in these schools may also profitably study the 
methods adopted by co-operative societies for the collection and sale af 
products of agriculture and animal husbandry and of cottage industries. 


The question has been raised whether independent agricultural 
schools should be organized or should the teaching of agriculture be pre- 
vided only in multi-purpose schools. We are of opinion that, in urban 
as well as rural areas, children should hove an opportunity to pursue 
the type of education that is best fitted to their needs and aptitudes. 
Agricultural schools would, therefore, ft m more naturally with the rural 
environment but they should be integrated into the pattern of rural multi- 
purpose schools, There should be no room for the complaint that, in 
the implementation of these reforms, due note has not been taken of the 
needs of rural areas and that, in the planning of education they are in 
any way handicapped in comparison with urban areas. One of the most 
useful methods of enriching rural life is to locate educational institutions 
in rural areas. This may well help to create a better social and cultural 
atmosphere in the villages and indirectly lead to improvements in such 
civic amenities as housing, water supply and cammunications. 


ft 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Importance of Technical Education 

It is generally believed that the physical resources that are available 
in the country im coal, iron, manganese, gold and many other varieties 
of mineral wealth will belp in the making of a highly prosperous State. 
by itself not make a Siate prosperous, nor will the absence of the resources 
necessarily mean the poverty of a State. Thus for instance though coun- 
tries like Japan, Switzerland, Holland and others possess littie or no 
physical resources of this kind, the prosperity achieved by these nations 
has been spectacular, more so in recent years. The greatest wealth of 
a country is not to be found in the bowels of the earth but in the ingenuity 
and skill of the people. The United States of America is noted for being 
the richest country in the world today, but her present position is not 
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solely due to her natural resources but to the techniques that have been 
evolved and the ‘know-how’ methods that have been adopted through 
the education imparted to the citizens. ‘The thousands of patents that 
are registered there every year as against a few hundreds in our own 
country, brings home to us the necessity for developing Technical 
Education in all grades. 





One of the chief objectives of education is to make the individtal 
conscious of his intellectual powers and manual skill which he may use 
for the good of his community: It is futile te think of the development 
of industry and of the possibility of competing on an equal level with 
highly industrialised countries in the West, or of infusing into industry 
a new quality which will contribute to greater efficiency, unless the 
personne! employed in such industry have had the necessary training and 
equipment to discharge their duties with skill and efficiency. From the 
point of view of the individual, real education consists in planning, exe- 
cuting and finally achieving something of which he can feel satisfied, It 
is ‘in doing’ that ingenuity develops. Herein lies the importance of 
Technical Education. in so far as jt is a method of education which will 
conduce to an all-round development of bead and hand and will ultimately 
give young pupils the joy of having achieved something by their awn 
Mmitiative and labour. 


Essential Characteristics of Technical Education 


It is worth remembering that some form of Technical Education 
was prevalent from the earliest time. The young boy had to cut wood, 
weave cloth, repair the hut, help on the farm and perform similar duties, 
learning the trade from his father or from a muster-crafisman, long before 
any formal schooling came on the scene. Technical Education iz, {here- 
fore, a most natural form of education which every boy and girl can take 
to, in some degree or other. It enables a boy to gauge his abilities and 
aptitudes which may eventually help him to select a vocation, Even if 
he does not wish to follow a technical career, the use of the tools which 
he learns will give him great satisfaction through self-expression and also 
enable him to follow a worthwhile hobby in later life. He will appreciate 
good design and workmanship, he will respect good habits of work and 
will appreciate all these who work with their hands and are ghle to 
achieve artistic designs. As a workshop product passes through many 
hands, he will learn the art of co-operation so essential for success in 
industry as in all team-games, The workshop is undoubtedly a character- 
building institution. One cannot possibly hide a bad job because it can 
always be measured by gauge or foot-rule and therefore it develops love 
for honest workmanship in the craftsman and cultivates in him a desire 
for efficiency so that a given job may be done in the proper manner in 
8 given time. 
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We have referred to these aspects of Technical Education because 
we believe that it is fundamental that every boy ehould develop the 
natural tendency to use his hands on a job and cultivate some degree of 
manus] dexterity whatever may be his future. It is for this reason that 
we have emphasised elsewhere the necessity for introducing a. craft os a 
subject in all grades of education. It enables him to realise by experience, 
his fitmess to take to one or other of the type of education according to 
his aptitude and skill. 

Technical Education in relation to Compulsory Education 

‘There is another aspect of the question that arises as it has arisen 
in other countries. The Constitution has laid down that every boy and 
girl should receive free and compulsory educwtion up to the age of 14. 
When such mass education is contemplated, it is obvious that several 
openings in the educational field must be provided so that each pupil may 
select according to his aptitude, ability and skill, those lines of educational 
activity most suited to him. The result otherwise would be to afford to 
the youth of the country a type of education as futile from his point of 
view as economically wasteful from the point of view of the State. 





The immediate purpose of éducation in relation to Industry is to 
secure to industry the services of better qualified men, an achievement 
which by itself does not at once result in more employment. The improve- 
ment in the content and method of education will make for increezing 
efficiency in industry and contribute to its expansion, ‘It will also gene- 
rate new ideas and create new activities in the sphere of business. This 
will lead to the development of industry which in turn will make profitable 
employment becoming available to increasing numbers. Such considera- 
tions may obviate the criticism that in spite of the diversion of a large 
number of students at this stage to vocational education -and more parti- 
eularly to technical education, the problem of unemployment has mot been 
solved forthwith, It should, however, be pointed out that, with the grow- 
ing development of industry and its expansion and the keen desire of the 
public to utilise the natural resources of the country to the best advantage, 
the demand for well-trained technical personnel will increase rapidly and 
continuously for years to come. 


As far back as 1882, the Hunter Commission stressed the need for 
diversified courses of study and recommended it strongly to the Govern- 
| ment of the day. The renor! stated, “the Commission was asked the 
question, ‘Is the attention of teachers and pupils in secondary schoals 
unduly directed to the Entrance Examination of the University 7?’ It was 
stated in reply that the attention of students is: too exclusively directed 

6 
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to University studies, and that no opportunity is affered for the develop- 
andl yey ap ae taal Ae erk r Si haps. ene cp a= It is 
believed that there is a real need in India for same corresponding 
which will fit boys for Endiisttel ‘pi eciaiieceial eriesiithi at iin cag ave 
they commonly matriculate, more directly than is effected by the present 
system. The University lonks upon the Entrance Examir ation, not as 
a test of fitness for the duties of daily life, but rather as 2 means of 
ascertaining whether the candidate has acquired that amount of general 
information and that degree of mental discipline which will enable him to 
profit by a course of liberal or professional instruction. In these cireum- 
stances, it appears to be the unquestionable duty of the Department of the 
state which has undertaken the control of edication, to: recognise the 
present demand for educated labour in all branches of commercial and 
industrial activity and to meet it so far as may bitoni iat tte ieee 
at its disposal,” 


Causes for slow progress of Technica! Education 

The position in 1953 is not very different from what the Commission 
stated in 1882. Very little advance has been made along the Iines strg- 
gested by this and successive Commissions, This is due to several factors : 

(a) Until recently the question of Technical Eduention was not 
seriously tackled by the,Centre or State In a comprehensive manner. 

(6) There was no attempt to organise the training of teachers 
for Technical subjects of study, Le. those who combined in themselves 
general knowledge of a sufficiently high standard and the technical and 
applied scientific knowledge in the branch of technical studies. 

(c) The Department of Public Education in almosi all States 
has nol had the advantage of expert guidance throtigh a Technics!) Adviser 
of sufficient standing to enable it to platy these courses on an intelligent 
and comprehensive basis. 

(d@) There has not been sufficient co-ordination and co-operation 
between the different departments of Government. Some institutions 
were under the Director of Industries, others were under the Director of 
Labour and the rest under the Director of Education. 

(¢) Most excellent schemes came to grief on the rock of finances. 
Tt is of little use envisaging any type of Technical Education unless the 
minimum amount of efficiency can be ensured both at the initial stages 
and in later periods af training, It is costly to equip schools for most kinds 
of technical training ; ii is more costly to get properly trained personnel 
to run these schools. 


pap snistad. 0 se seaadl wiheay Meitanes 168 kethencit Goes 
diverse fields, the immediate objective should be to see that a few schoalg 
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at least are run on proper lines in each State with properly pee 
staff and with adequate equipment. In this respect the co-operation of 
the Centre with States will be necessary to rum such model schools on 
the pattern of the multipurpose school or with a limited role ; in particular 
it Is necessary to train the teaching staff needed for such technical schools. 
Co-ordination and co-operation between certain departments has been 
envisaged, and this will be referred to in greater detail elsewhere, b pauls 
the field of technical education there is no reason why the scheme 

im vogue, viz., the training institutes established for ex-service personnel 
and the schools run as pol ics should not be utilised for different 
types of technical training. xy tarde tenicio itt Maples aaa Aniicaet 
Husbandry is concerned, we have referred to this in another chapter, The 
personnel required at the higher levels in the Department of Public 
Education will also be dealt with later, 











Technical Education has to cater for 4 distinct types of students :— 
(1) The students of Higher Secondary Schools.in the four upper 
classes. 
(2) Students who are unfit to pursue the full course of secondary 
education or who leave school for economic reasons and 
find it necessary to earn a living as early as possible. 


(3) ‘Those who pass the secondary school course and who desire 
to pursue technical education in polytechnics or occupational 
institutes without going to a University. | 

(4) ‘Those belonging to any of the above categories who after 
completion of their course are gainfully employed and who 
wish to improve their prospects by part-time evening classes 
‘in subjects of their choice. 


The first category of students can be provided for in a Technical 
High School or multi-purpose school, which is not differ from the 
ordinary secondary school except that besides giving training in core 
subjects like languages, science, mathematics and some degree of social 
studies, it will provide for (1) Applied Mathematics and Geometrical 
Drawing, (2) Elements of Workshop Technology, (3) Elements of Mechs- 
nical and Electrical Engineering. The objective of the school is to give 
an all-round training in the use of tools, materials and process which 
are mainly responsible for turning the wheels of civilization. The school 
is not intended to produce artisans. In order to attract the right type of 
students, selection is to be made an the same ‘basis as for the secondary 
school and the examination: are to be held at the end of the school course 
ex the:sane lines on which econdery Schott Leaving Certiticete Eramicw- 
tiene are held 
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The second category of students is: provided for in a School of 
Industry ora Trade School teaching a number of trade courses in Mech 
nical Engineering, Electrical Engineering and other subjects, The duration 
of these courses is usually two years anil a certificate ls given at the 
end of the course 


The third category of students is provided for in Technical Institutes 
and sometimes in Engineering Colieges. The courses are usually of three 
years and lead to a Diploma. 


The fourth category of students which is numerically the biggest is 
at present almost wholly uncatered for. 


If every student knew that he could get any type of technical 
education on a part-time basis, he would noi care to rush to a University, 
He could be gainfully employed during the day and he could take part- 
time clarses in technical subjects of his choice either in the morning or 
evening. He would be earning while learning. At present there is a 
woeful dearth of facilities for part-time education in technical courses. 
This deficiency must be removed as early as possible. 


Under the present conditions and in view of the paucity of fully 
trained technical personnel, it may be necessary to utilise large central 
institutes in some of the bigger cities for a multiplicity of purposes. They 
ean serve for the training of the students in the Technical High Schools and 
Technical Institutes. It is also possible to utilise such a Central Tnasitaite 
for training students who follow diversified courses of-study in Se 1 
and Higher Secondary schools; the academic subjects would be bigs in 
the respective schools and the technical subjects at the Central Institute 
depending upon the facilities there, Two or three schools conveniently 
situated in the neighbouring area may thus avail themselves of such 
facilities by arranging for the transport of students from the school and 
oo Nd aaa pasadena a pct Bere auc el 
Central institute. As multi-purpose schools develop and better facilities 
become available, it should be the endeavour of the managements concern 
ed to see that the schools are fully equipped to meet the needs of all 
diversified courses so that these students may have more time to equip 
themselves thoroughly in the practical aspects of technical education. 
Such a Central Instituic, provided it has the necessary facilities, may 
be utilised for part-time training in industrial courses, and for further 
training of those who have already had some training. 


Traming of Crafismen for Industry 

Another type of training which is exceedingly important to produce 
the right sort of craftsmen in industry is the training that can be given 
to apprentices in industrial concerns, Tt has not been sufficiently realised 
that the most important place for the training of « craftsman is industry 
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itself, and the function of the technical school is generally to-afford the 
boys general and technical education as a complement to apprentice train- 
ing, The integration of apprenticeship training in a factory and general 
and technical education in a school should be an essential structure of 
vocational and occupational training. 

This integrated system represents a desirable aspect of development 
as far as technical and vocational education at the secondary school level 
is concerned. To secure this objective, two complementary measures 
are called for. Firstly a wel!-conceived and well-organised system af 
apprenticeship training in various trades for the age group above 14 
should be the normal feature of all industrial. concerns: Secondly, 
technical schools functioning at the same level as the normal secondary 
schools should be established for the benefit of the boy-spprentices. 
Such schools should provide the apprentice with the required amount of 
technical education in the special trades as well as general education 
on a part-time basis. For this purpose, the schools should be located 
in close proximity to industries and should function in close co-operation 
with the industry concerned. The entire period of apprenticeship-cum- 
technical school education may range from 4 to 5 years, depending upon 
the period of apprenticeship training required in a particular craft or 
trade. A boy at the age of 19 or 19 would thus have received both a 
general education and a technical education which would fit him for some 
gainful employment. It will be seen that this type of school is different 
from the Trade Sehool and the Higher Secondary School that has been 
envisaged, in that the whole purpose of the school is to enable the boy 
to carry on his apprenticeship training within industr and supplement 
it. by the training given in the school. If all the measures suggested above 
are implemented in course of time, there will be no occasion for the student 
to rush to the type of education provided in the University. 


Tt ie one of the accepted principles of sound industrial organization 
that no one who hes not had proper training is allowed to handle machines 
or work on them. Apprenticeship is one of the oldest among the time- 
honoured methods of education and Is still the accepted method of 
“Tn-work” training, To be able properly to use a machine, the learner 
must be trained by an expert worker. ‘This method of practical training 
is the most important part of the training of technicians in all grades. 
This work has been well recognised by industry. In many countries, 
apprenticeship training is, by legislation made obligatory in all industrial 
concerns both for employers and employees. In some ‘countries, legislation 
directs employers to release apprentices for a full day in a week or two 
half days in a week for theoretical instruction in a technical institute, 
ta put in a period of apprenticeship in organised Industry, and to enable 
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them to do so legislation has been passed making it obligatory for the 
industry concerned to receive such apprentices and to see to their practical 
training in an organised munner and through selected personne! of the- 
industry concerned. Jt must not be felt by the industry that the ‘training 
of these apprentices, is a burden or is on unnecessary Imposition upen 
them. The more far-seeing of industrialists have realised that the growth 
Will result from the proper training of apprentices. 

The whole task of occupational training would be greatly focilitated 
if a certain number of secondary school pupils particularily from Technical 
High Schools were taken directly as apprentices into industry. Tt would 
enable the student to utilise his technical workshop knowledge and to 
develop his abilities ata time when his flexibility and capacity for learning 
are al their highest, Tf on completion of his training he is promised a 
dob it would: give dnspication to) factual: eilucation ix: the: schoct ty 
creating an objective towards which a large number of students - 
work. 

We therefore recommend that suitable legislation should be passed 
Wa lthal seavintichshto in ihdnstitel meems may be part of the respon- 
sibility of industry and that every industry should take « certain number 
of apprentices for training, At the same time, we feel that the best 
results will be obtained only by securing the whole-hearted co-operation 
of industry, trade and commerce. During the course of the tour, we met 
representatives of Chambers of Commerce and Industry and Trade, and 
we were gratified to note that several of them expressed their agreement 
with these views. We recommend that in the planning of technical edu- 
cation and technological education at all levels, representatives af commerce 
and industry should be closely associated with representatives of educa- 
tion so that in the planning and direction and in the maintenance of 
standards their views will be effectively expressed. 

We were also glad to note that trade, industry and commerce would 
not be unwilling to contribute towards such vorahonal education provided 
the funds were directly utilised for the starting and development of such 
institutions. We recommend that a small cess called ‘ industrial educa- 
tian cess" should be levied and that the proceeds of this cess should be 
utilised for the furtherance of technical education. We greatly appreciate 
the response to this suggestion fram a number of witnesses, representatives 
of Chambers of Commerce and Industries We shall desl with this aspect 
of the question when we deal with finance in regard to secondary education, 


of aia Dill gereeereleye Reman pr wsare= We 
realise that technical education is an excellent venture and at first sight 
# would appear that the amount that is to be spent on the establishment 
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of these technical schools will be a heavy burden on the States and the 
Centre. We have suggested ways and means of meeting some of the cost 
‘of technical education. But we should like to state, however, that techni- 
eal education, if conducted on: right lines will ultimately go a long way 
to lessen the expenditure incurred by industry and by the State and the 
people. To quote an example given by an expert as to how this can be 
achieved, in one State the total capital invested on motor cars and trucks 
alone is of the order of Rs. 100 crores. If these vehicles are carefully 
used and repaired in time they woulf last for at least ten years. Owing, 
however, to the lack of proper care the life of the car is reduced to not 
niore than T to @ years. If the life of a car is calculated to last for ten years 
the capital assets on these vehicles would have been wasted in 1) years 
ie., a tenth of the original investment viz,, Rs. 10 crores every year- 
Beenuse of lack of due care by properly trained personnel whether as 
drivers or as méchanics the capital assets of the State are wasted in 8 
years. In other words, the amount Invested is completely spent in 8 years 
en that if Ra: 100 crores is the total, the amount to be written-off every 
year would be Re. 124 crores instead of Rs, 10 crores. With an efficient 
organization, {he loss of Rs 2) crores could have been saved. A very 
small amount of this, spent on technical education would make a mate 
rial difference and enable the industry and the users of cars to make a 
substantial saving. What has been stated about the motor car industry 
is equally applicable to machinery in textiles, mills, railways, power 
plants, factories etc. At every stage of our industrial development we 
are wasting our assets faster owing to lack of technically trained person- 
nel, Hf only 1/10th of this is invested in technical education as recom- 
mended, it would lead to the training of technical personnel and the 
saving of 10 times the amount now spent in importing machinery and 
machinery parts alone every year. 
All-India Council for Technical Edncation 

An All-India Council for Technical Education has been set up by 
the Government of India to deal with Technical Education. At pn 
its functions are confined to the education above the High Schr 
The implementation of the recommendations of the Central Anvisy 
Board of Education, as embodied in its report an “Post-war Educational 
Development" has been undertaken by the States independently in so 
far as the organisation of Technical High Schools. and Junior Tech: 
Schools is concerned. lehsia' tenis “T eecaiiead inetler antihinn tey an wclseoeh oe 
different types ; some of them not even conforming to the pattern recom- 
mended by the Central Advisory Board. A te ateteay PE ERE Oe 
the general pattern of institutions at the secondary stage, we recommen 
functioning under i€ be willed for working out the cutlines of the 
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The All-India Council for Technical Education has at present six 
Boards of Technical Studies under it in the following subjects :-— 
(i) Engineering and Metallurgy. 
(ii) Chemical Engineering and Chemical Technology. 
(iii) Textile Technology. 
(iv) Architecture and Regional Planning. 
{v) Applied Art. 
(vi) Commerce and Business Administration. 
These Boards have framed schemes of courses. and examinations in various 
subjects— 
(a) ata level corresponding to degrees of Universities, and 
(b) for training of supervisory personnel, such as chargemen, 
foremen, ete,, both on a full-time as well as on & part-time 
Integration of these courses with the general curriculum at the 
secondary ievel will be a great advantage. Ordinarily, one would expert, 
‘that the students, on completion of their secondary courses with the 
optional group for ieee and Technology, would either take the 
full-time courses in Higher Technical institutions or join the industry as 
apprentices, during which they would take advantage of the facilities pro- 
vided by the part-time courses in conjunction with their practical train- 
ing. In either case, the integration as referred to above will be useful. 
The present constitution of the Boards of Technical Studies provides 
for representation of— 
(a) ‘Association of Principals of Technical Institutions ; 
(b) Inter-University Board ; 
(¢) Professional Bodies concerned ; 
(dj) Trade, Commerce and Industry ; and 


(e) the institutions affiliated to the Council for the purpose of 
preparing students for the Council's awards, 


In addition, there is provision for four nominees of the Co-ordinating 
Board itself. In order to give representation to persons engaged in 
secondary education, we recommend that either Sn) See ae 
by the Co-ordinating Comtenittenon IY Co-o9 on oF hy aa smendir 
the constitution of the Boards some places be reserved for them. rik te 
er anatiat of detail, which ould be seote-into Wt the: prineinie tsepprowed: 
The Boards of Technical Studies of the Council may be called upon to 
advise on the content of the courses at the secondary level generally in 
so far as the technical subjects are concerned. 
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With the introduction of diversified courses at the secondary stage 
and a larger provision of Junior Technical institutions, the latter working 
in collaboration with the industry, it will be increasingly necessary to 
secure from the industry facilities for practical training at all leveis. 
Apprenticeship schemes would require to be worked out for students 
leaving the High Schools as also for students completing the Senior Basic 
Stage. In bringing about a closer co-operation between the industry an 
the one hand and the Institutions and the State Governments on: the other, 
the Regional Committees of the Council can play 4 useful part. We 
understand that two such Committees have already been set up and two 
more will come into being very soon. There will then be one Committes 
for each of the regions, viz. the East, West, South and North, These 
Commitiees have on them représentatives, of the State Government 
situated within the respective region, representatives of Indutry, Com- 
merce and Labour, representatives of Universities, representatives of 
Technical Institutions and the Institute of Engineers (India) besides 
co-opted members and representatives of the Central Ministries of Educa- 
tion, Railways and Labour. Such & representative bedy would in our 
opinion be very useful in establishing the necessary contacta and working 

The proposals made above will also have the advantage that one 
single body will be laymg down the policies in regard to technical 
edtcation at all levels. 





it 
OTHER TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


Besides the High and Higher Secondary Schools ‘and the various 
kinds of Technical institutions already discussed In this chapter, there are 
other types of schools which fhe Commission will have to take note of 
since they provide education for the age group of 11 to 1, Thest are 
Public Schools, Residential Schools, ~ Residential Day Schovls," Schools 
for the handicapped etc. 


In India, the majority of the public schools: are of comparatively 
origin and have been modelled more or less on the public school 

: At present there are 14 such schools recognised by 
snference. ‘There are also a number of other educa- 


recent 





difference of cpinion amongst those whom we interviewed and extreme 
views have been expressed on this subject. It has been stated that a 


T 


Public School in & modern democracy is an anachronism, that if hes not 
made any material contribution to the educational progress of the country 
and according to some has tended to produce a type of narrow-minded 
mob or one who will be ill-fitted to take his proper place in a democratic 
society. ‘The criticism was also made that as these schools are expensive 
they will:-serve only the rich and thus perpetuate a class feeling mot suited 
to the new democratic set-up of the country. A different view, however, 
hes been presented by others who have had experience of the students 
educated in thest schools, Sir John Sargent, formerly Educational Adviser 
with the Government of India speaking about them states that “the 
product of the public school may be limited in its intellectual range, 
narrow in its sympathies ‘and arrogant in its assumptions, but at the same 
time it displays 2 capacity to set up, and abide by, standards of conduct 
and # readiness to accept responsibility, qualities which must form en 
essential part of the equipment of any real public servant," 

After carefully considering the matter, we have come to the con- 
clusion that if Public Schools are properly organised and training is given 
on right lines, they can help to develop correct attitudes and behaviour 
and enable their students to became useful citizens. There are greater 
opportunities in. these schools than in the majority of secondary schools 
for developing certain essential traits of character—including the qualities 
of leadership, because of the special facilities that they can offer and the 
¢lose contact betwen teachers and pupils that is possible in them: This 
does not mean, however, that the public school is the only or even the 
main institution to inculcate qualities of leadership but till the other 
echnols are in a position to provide similar facilities, it would be unwise 
to reject their special contribution in this direction. 

During the Inst World War, it was clearly demonstrated that the 
leaders for the armed force: were found from amongst candidates trained 
in s variety of schools. What is necessary, therefore, is that some of the 
good principles and methods followed in public schools should be gradually 
encouraged in all schools. This will, however, take time, and for the 
present, therefore, public schools have a limited but definite place in our 
educational system. 

It is, however, essential that certain definite principles should be 
borne in mind in the working of the public schools. 

(1) The public school should not be 2 special or exclusive insti- 
conform to the normal pattern of national education, 

(2) Public Schools should place due stress not only on the spirit 
of sportamanship but also on all other important aspects of citizenship, 
the dignity of Inbour and a social sense. They should also take-care {o 
see that their general educational life is in conformity with Indian culture, 
traditions and outlook. 
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: So far as the financing of these schools is concerned, we are of 
spinion that public schools should depend less and less on grants made 
by the Centre or the State concerned, and should become self-supporting 
as-soon as possible. We believe that, in principle, in so far as they are 
expensive schools, largely meant for the richer classes, they have no claim 
to receive State aid and the Government grants that are at present given 
to them should be steadily reduced. Some schools, like the Doon School, 
are at present actually self-supporting , while others are so placed that 
if State aid is suddenly withdrawn they will have to be closed down. We, 
therefore, feel that for the transitional period of about five years, State 
or Central assistance should be given to hem on a gradually diminishing 
ecale, till at the end of that period they will either become self-supporting 
or will clase down, if adequate public support is not forthcoming. But 
the State or the Centre may provide for certain free studentships for 
public schools to be given on the basis of selection, the amount of such 
free scholarships bemg based on the average of expenditure to be ordi- 


Residential schools have a definite place in any scheme of secondary 
education, It is true that the best education upto the age of adolescence 
be provided in an environment in which the home, the schoo! and the 
local community all play their respective parts. Unfortunately, however, 
not all homes and parents are in a position to offer an educative environ 
ment for their children. There ere occasions on the contrary when the 
education af the home suffers because of the parents’ transfer from one 
place to another or their frequent absence from home. It then becomes 
necessary for them to have recourse to tesidential schoois. Moreover, in 
view of the adoption of regional languages &= media, it will become more 
and more difficult for some parenis to keep their children with them 
during the whole school course. Members ef the defence services and 
employees in foreign embassies would also find it difficult to give their 
children any education unless there are residential schools in which they 
could be admitted. Further, when many High Schools and Higher Second- 
ary Schools with diversified courses are started in rural areas—a5 WS 
have recommended—the need for residential accomm lation would be 
increasingly felt. In fact the rural pupils will be seriously handicapped 
residential schools can offer a type ef education where the pupil can ba 
better trained in social behaviour, cotumunity life and social service and 
can take part more fully in extra-curricular activities than in a Day- 
School. This would, however, require that in residential schools some of 
the teachers should be in residence so that there may be large oppor- 
sate to some extent for the luck of home surroundings and home influence. 


[v6 
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This is = type of school—not common in our country so far—where 
the pupils can come early in the morning and stay till late in the evening 
ie between 8 am. and 6 p.m. The advantage of this Residential Day 
School, as it may be called, is that many of the children will be able to 
utilise the facilities of the school for the greater part of the day. Such 
facilities will include the full use of the playgrounds and the library, 
opportunities for supervised study and extra-curricular activities. As 
in the case of the residential schools, there will be greater teacher-pupil 
contact which is so necessary for the education of character. In such 
schools, it is necessary to provide a mid-day meal and possibly some light 
sfreshment in the afternoon. Financial considerations may make their 
free supply impossible, but we believe that, if a co-operative system of 
Cafetaria is established In such schools and if interest is taken by the Staff 
and Parents’ Associations; it will be possible for most of the boys and 
girls to take advantage of thia facility. It will also be necessary to 
provide some place where the pupils could take rest in the middle of the 
day. During part of the year, such rest would be taken in the open, 
in the school playground and for this purpose, it would be useful and 
gesthetic to plant shade trees in the compound. 

Such day schools would be specially useful in areas with a large 
industrial population, where the poorer classes usually dwell and the 
sanitation is poor and there is little or no accommodation for children’s 
work and play. 











Schools for the Handicapped 

The need for special types of schools for pupils who are handicapped 
in variow ways has been recognised im all countries. In some of the 
sdvanced countries a regular system of special schools has been established 
for mentally and physically handicapped children. In all communities, 
there are unfortunately many children who definitely suffer from serious 
mental deficiency, which in some cases develops into abnormal propen- 
sities. There should be a few schools in each State for such children 
where methods specially suited to their need may be adopted. This is 
also mecessary in the interest of the smooth progress of normal children. 


Schools for the Blind, the Deaf and the Dumb, etc. 

Unfortunately India has a iarge mumber of blind, deaf and mutes. 
There are at present only a few institutions for such children. We have 
seen some of them and we were giad to find that excellent instruction 
was being imparted to the blind and they were being trained for useful 
ayocations such as weaving, spinning, basket-making, rattun-work, wood- 
work, music, ctc. We also note with pleasure that the Government of 
Indin has taken special steps to evolve & common Braille code for use in 
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all schools for the blind. These schools must of mecessity be residential 
where the pupil can be kept for a number of years till they are Gt to 
take up some useful occupation. The number of such schools needs to 
be considerably in preased, if they are to cater to thic unfortunate ciass 
of handicapped children. 

Besides these schools there are special schools in some States where 
children suffering from serious diseases like tuberculosis or from grave 
physical deformity are housed and edweated in the open air. In many 
western countries, such children are accommodated in special open-air- 
schools where side. by side with medical treatment, a suitable type of 
education is provided for them. We recommend that such institutiens 
should be started in a few centres for children. suffering from such 
Giseases. 


Although the Constitution has provided that all children upto the 
age of 14 should receive full-time education, it seems to us that under 
the existing conditions it may mot be possible to achieve this objective 
for many years to come, A large majority of the children will leave 
school at about the age of 11 after completing their primary education 
and while some of them may go to trade schools, the bull of them 
will not have any opportunities for further study, Yet the age period 
11 to 14 is a crucial period when it is necessary that the children should 
be in an educative atmosphere. We, therefore, recommend that as an 
interim measure some system of part-time continued education should be 
made available. Such education may be given to these pupils fee in 
the middle and high schools after the usual school hours until the children 
attain the age of 14. The organization of such Continuation Classes may 
be done by school authorities, other private individuals and societies. 
Special courses should be evolved to meet the needs of these part-time 








SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF WOMEN'S EDUCATION 


It will be noticed in this report no particular Chapter has been 
‘devoled to the education of women, The Commission feels that, at the 
present stage of our social evolution, there is no special justification 
to deal with women’s education separately, Every type of education 
open to men should also be open to women. During the course of our 
visits to various institutions and Universities we have noted that women 
have found admission to practically all the faculties which a generation 
ago would have been considered as unsuitable for them or beyond thei 
easy reach. It is a matter of gratification that many women have joined 
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the Faculties of Engineering, Agriculture,-Médicine, Veterinary Science, 
Commerce, Edie died Tassie sey will sa! uaeets ania itenrte ane sae 
ea ee he ee ee 





that while mocial arrangements may ae wane for women and children, 
there shall not be any discrimination against any citizen on the ground 
only of religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth, It is also lnid down 
under section 16(a) that there shall be equality of opportunity to all 
citizens in matters relating to employment or appointment to any office 
under the State and that no citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, 
Face, caste, sex, descent, place of birth, residence be ineligible for; or 

criminated against, in respect of any employment or office under the 
inte: Under the circumstances it will be sufficient if we draw attention 
to a few points of special consideration in connection with the facilities 
provided for girls within the general educational framework. 

Several delegations on behalf of Women's Organizations discussed 
with us various aspects of Women's education. It was stated by them 
that there are two divergent views with regard to women’s eduecsticn. 
One view is that the only proper place for a woman is the home and that 
the education of girls will, therefore, have to be considerably different 
from that of boys. Such persons may admit with reluctance that in these 
hard times, some women have to earn their living, but in their heatt of 
hearts, they deplore this fact and consider that training for any profession 
‘should be regarded as of minor importance in comparison to the training 
for home-making. The other view is that education should seriously 
concern itself with the place that women o¢cupy In public life. They 
point out that India greatly needs the services of women outside the four 
walls of their homes and that its backwardness in the last century was 
due in no small degree to the low place in society accorded to women. 
They insist that women must be given exactly the same education as men, 
so that they may compete with them on equal terms, at school and college 
as well as in the various professions and services. 


There was general agreement, however, that for girls—as well as 
for boys—education needs to be more closely connected with the home 
and the community. It should be less bookish in the narrow sense of 
the word and more practical and should explore the possibility of training 
‘the mind through the hands. It should do much more to prepare them 
for the part they will have to play later as parents and as citizens, ice,, 
the claims of family lite should be considered as important as those of 
public life. For this reason, it was urged that the teaching of Home 
Science in Girls Schools (and wherever possible, for girls attending boys 
schools) should ‘be radically improved not necessarily with the idea that 
women’s place is restricted to the home, but because it is essential that 
she should be educated to fulfil her two-fold duty to family and society. 
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If greater attention is given ta Home Science, with special emphasis on 
practical work of everyday needs and problems, it will help to bridge the 
gulf betwen the school and the life of the home-and the community, and 
be a better preparation for a girl's life after schocl, m which home-making 
will necessarily play an important part. An educated girl who cannot 
run her home smoothly and efficiently, within her resources can make no 
worthwhile contribution to the happiness and the well-being of her family 
or to raising the social standards in her country. 


Co-education 

Another issue that was raised in our discussion was that of 
Co-education, which implies the education of boys and girls on a footing 
of equality in the same institution. So far as the Primary and the 
University stages are concerned, co-education was generally favoured, but 
in regard to education at the secondary stage there was considerable 
divergence of opinion. Many maintained that, during the period of 
adolescence, it is desirnble that the education of boys and girls should 
be carried on in separate institutions. On the other hand, it was stated 
that, in view of the financial considerations and other difficulties in regard 
to proper personnel ete., this would mean that many girls will not be 
able to attend schools at all. With the comparatively limited finances 
that are available for education and with so many other commitments in 
regard to the expansion and improvement of education, theré was some 
apprehension that, if separate schools were insisted upon, the secondary 
education of girls in many parts of the country would be handicapped. 
Under the present circumstances, there are considerable variations in 
regard to the social intercourse of the sexes in different paris of the 
country, Naturally, in orthodox regions Co-education cannot be popular 
or successful as the atmosphere in the school will be very different from 
that in the family and the community. 


it seems to us, therefore, that there can be no hard and fast policy 
with regard to co-education and that in this respect the pattern of educa- 
tion in our schools cannot be very much in advance of the social pattern 
of the community where the school is located. We are, of opinion that 
are likely to offer betfer opportunities than in mixed schools to develop 
their physical, social and mental aptitudes and all States chould open 
such schools in adequate numbers. But it should be open to girls whose 
parents have no objection in this matter, to avail themselves of co-educa- 
ional facilities in boys’ schools. 

We have noticed with regret that, because of the larger expenditure 
which has to be incurred om buildings, equipment and staff in the case 
of girls’ schools, States have generally responded more readily to the 
demand ior boys’ education than to the demand for the education of girls. 
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To promote tbe pattern of society that we envisage for the future, the 
expansion of girls’ education must take place peri pesu with boys’ educa- 
tion. In a democratic society, where all citizens—men and women—have 
to discharge their civic and social obligations, we cannot envisage differ- 
ences which may lead to variations in the standard of intellectual deve- 
lopment achieved by boys and girls. 


Conditions for Mixed Schools 


“This brings ws to a consideration of the special facilities that should 
be provided for girls in:mixed echools, We feel that in all such institutions 
definite rules should be laid down in order to provide for the special 
needs of girls, In the first place, the stall must be composed of both men 
and women. Secondly, provision should be made for the teaching of 
subjects like Home Craft, Music, Drawing, Painting, etc., which specially 
appeal to girls. Thirdly, necessary amenities should be provided for girls 
by way of separate sanitary conveniences, retiring rooms, playing fields 
ete, Even in those institutions where a comparatively small number of 
girls is admitted—and this will particularly be the case in rural areas for 
n long time—there should be at least one woman teacher on the staff to 
attend to their needs and to advise them on all social and personal matters: 
We need hardly stress the fact that women teachers themselves should 
have the necessary special facilities in the way of retiring room and sani- 

In co-educational as well as mixed schools there should be provision 
for special co-curricular activities suited to girls, in addition to those 
activities in which they participate side by side with the boys—e.g., Girls 
Guiding, Home Nursing, Needle work etc, 


It is also desirable that on the management of such schools there 
should be women representatives who will be able to see that the necessary 
facilities for girls are actually provided by the management. 








SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
New Organisational Pattern— 

l. Under the new organisational structure, education should 
commence after four or five years period of primary or Junior Basic 
edutation wid should include (a) the Middle or Senior Basie or Junior 
Secondary stage of 3 years, and (b) the Higher Secondary stage of 4 
ye 

Z. During the transitional stage, oe Seng Sigh Schocks snd the 
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4. As @ consequence of the preceding recommendations the first 
degree course in the University should be of three-years' duration. 

5 For those who pass out of the High School there should be 
provision for 4 pre-University course of one year, during which period 
the scheme of studies should be planned with due regard to the needs 
of the degree or the professional! course to be taken by the students and 
special emphasis should be placed on the quickening of intellectual inte- 
rests, training in method of study at college and the study of English so 
long as it continues to be the medium af instruction at the University. 

& Admission to professional colleges should be open to those who 
have completed the higher secondary course, or have taken the one-year s 
pre-University course. 

7. In the professional colleges, 4 pre-professional course of one- 
year should be provided for the students, preferably in the professional 
colleges themselves, but, as 28 transitory measure, they may be given in 
the degree colleges where facilities exist, till professional colleges are able 
to provide for such courses. 

8. Multi-purpose schools should be established wherever possible 
to provide varied courses of interest to students with diverse aims, spti- 
tudes and abilities. 

9. Those who have successfully completed such courses should be 
siven opportunities to take up higher specialised courses in polytechnics 
or technological institutions 

10. All States should provide special facilities for agricultural 
education in rural schools and such courses should include Horticulture, 
Animal Husbandry and Cottage Indusiry. 


Technical Education— 

11, Technical schools should be started in large numbers either 
separately or 28 part of multi-purpose schools. 

12. Central Technical Institutes should be established in larger 
cities which may cater to the needs of several local schools. 

13. Wherever possible technical schools should be Jocated in close 
proximity to approprinte industries and they should function in close 
co-operation with the industry concerned. 

14. Apprenticeship training being an important part of the train- 
ing needed, suitable legislation should be passed making it obligatary for 
the industry to afford facilities to students for practical training. 

15. In the planning of technical and technological education at all 
levels, representatives of Commerce and Industry should be closely asso- 
ciated with the educationists so that in the planning and direction of such 

8 
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education and in the maintenance of standards their views may be given 
effective weight. 

16. A small cess to be called the “Industrial Education Cess" 
should be levied on industries and the proceeds of this Cess should be 
used for the furtherance of technical education, 

17. In the interests of evolving a suitable pattern of technical 
courses at the secondary stage, the All-India Council for Technical Edu- 
cation and the bodies functioning under it should be utilised for working 
out details of the courses. 


Other Types of Schools— 

18. Public schools should continue to exist for the present and the 
pattern of education given in them should be brought into reasonable 
conformity to the general pattern of national education. Such schools 
should gradually become self-supporting, but during the transitional 
period of the next five years, State or Central assistance should be given 
to them on a gradually diminishing scale. 

19. The States or the Centre should provide for certain free 
studentships in them to be given om the basis of merit to selected 
students. 

20. A number of residential schools should be established, more 
particularly in certain rural areas, to provide proper opportunities for 
the education of children and particularly to meet the needs of children 
whose education suffers at present owing to the exigencies of service of 
their parents. 

21. “ Residential Day Schools” should be established in suitable 
centres to provide greater opportunities for teacher-pupil contact and for 
developing recreational and extra-curricular activities. 

“22, A larger number of schools should be established to meet the 
needs of handicapped children, | 


Co-Education— 

23, While no distinction need be made between education imparted 
to boys and girls special facilities for the study of home science should be 
made available in all girls’ schools and in co-educational or mixed schools. 

24. Efforts should be made by State Governments to open separate 
schools for girls wherever there is demand for them. | 

25. Definite conditions should be Isid down in regard to co- 
educational or mixed schools to satisfy the special needs of girl students 
and women members of the teaching staff. 





CHAPTER V 
STUDY OF LANGUAGES 


The Secondary Education Commission was greatly impressed with 
the amount of interest evineed in all States in the atudy of languages at 
the school stage. No subject attracted greater attention and we found not 
infrequently that strong opimions were expressed on the so-called language 
controversy. In the memoranda that were presented to us and in the 
discussion that we had with witnesses in different parts of the States, 
certain fundamental considerations were urged upon ws. In view of the 
development of regional languages in the different parts of the country 
and the languages spoken in such areas, it may not be practicable or 
desirable to attempt to lay down a uniform policy for the whole country. 
On the contrary some witnesses were strongly af the opinion that there 
should be some uniformity in regard to the study of languages and that 
there was need for a definite policy to be laid down on an all-India basis. 
It was claimed by some that there should be one language which will be 
known throughout the length and breadth of the country and that Hindi 
which is prescribed as the official language at the Centre should be studied 


Groups of Languages 

We realise that there are five distinct groups of languages which 
have to be taken into consideration |—(1) The mother-tongue ; (2) the 
Regional language when it is not the mother-tongue; (3) the Official 
language of the Centre more eammontly called the Federal Language ; (4) 
the classical languages, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Latin, etc., and (5) 
English which has come to be recognised as an International Language. 
In those areas where the mother-tongue and the regional language are the 
same, the number of languages to be taken into consideration will be 
limited to four and in these areas where the revional language, the mother- 
tongue and the language of the Union are the same, the number of lan- 
guages to be taken into consideration will be limited to three. So far 
as the Federal language or the official language of the Centre is concerned 
we feel that the areas in the different parts of the country may be divided 
into three regional groups (1) regions where Hindi is the mother-tongue, 
and therefore is the regional language as well as the language of the 
Centre; (2) regions where although it is not the mother-tongue, Hind! 
is spoken by a large number of people of the region , (3) regions where 
Hindi is neither the mother-tongue nor the regional Language mor spoke: 
or understood by the vast majority of the people. These are generally 
spoken of as non-Hindi speaking areas, 
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In the course of our discussions, more than one witness referred 
to the provisions in the Constitution with regard to the languages. Some 
held the view that the Constitution has laid down that particular language 
should be taught throughout India or that another language should be 
discarded from our schools in the course of 15 years. In view of such 
diverse opinions we have felt it desirable to state exactly what is provided 
in the Constitution about Janguages. The Constitution lays down 
“that the official language of the Union zhall be Hindi and that for a 
period of 15 years from. the commencement of the. Constitution, English 
language shall continue to be used for all the official purposes of the 
Union for which it was being used immediately before such commence- 
ment. It also lays down that Parliament may by majority provide for 
the use after the said period of 15 years of the English language, Under 
Article 345 of the Constitution it is stated that “the Legislature of a 
State may by law adopt any one or more of the languages in use in the 
State or Hindi as the language or languages to be used for all or any of 
the official purposes of that State ; provided that until the legislature of 
the State otherwise provides by Law, the English language shall: continue 
to be used for those official purposes within the State for which it was 
being used immediately before the commencement of this Constitution." 
It also lays down that “the language for the time being authorised for 
use in the Union for official purposes shall be the official language for 
communication between one State and another State and between a State 
and the Union ; provided that if two or more States. agree that the Hindi 
language should be the official language for communication between such 
States, that language may be used for such communication. The Presi- 
dent may, if he is satisfied that a substantial proportion of the population 
of a State desire for use of any language spoken by them to be recognised 
by that State, direct that such language shall also be officially recognised 
throughout that State or any part thereof for such purpose as he may 
specify.” Under the special directives, it is stated that “it shail be the 
duty of the Union to promote the spread of the Hindi language, to develop 
it 60 that it may serve as a medium of expression for all the elements of 
the composite culture of India and to secure its enrichment by assimilating 
without interfering with its genius, the forms, style and expressions. used 
in Hindustani and in the other languages of India specified in the eighth 
schedule, and by drawing, wherever necessary or desirable, for its voca- 
bulary, primarily on Sanskrit and secondarly on other languages.” 


We have quoted somewhat in extenso the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, as-time and again we found that witnesses had diverse views on 
what was envisaged in the Constitution and the manner in which educa- 
tion. should be developed. From a careful study of the provisions in the 
Constitution it may be inferred that two objectives were kept in view. 
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Firstly, that Hindi will eventually be used by the Union Government in 
all official correspondence with the States, and for communication between 
one State and another, or between a State and the Union. Secondly, Hindi 
should be developed so that it may serve as a medium of expression for 
all the elements of the composite culture of India. 
Study of Hindi in the States 

During the course of our investigation, we found that the States 
had taken different steps to make Hindi a subject of study at the school 
stage. Broadly speaking, steps taken are: (1) In some States Hindi 
is not merely a compulsory subject of study, but it is also made the medium 
of instruction and examination throughout the school stage; (2) Hindi 
is a compulsory stibject of study at the school stage and is a subject of 
examination, but the medium of instruction is the regional language; (3) 
In others, Hindi is a compulsory subject as ome of the languages to he 
studied, but although a test is provided, the result of the test is not taken 
into consideration. for promotion; (4) In @ few Stutes the provision for 
the teaching of Hindi is compulsory in all schools, but Hindi as a subject 
of study is optional so far as the pupils are concerned, and it is not regarded 
as a subject for examination. With regard to the last category, we were 
given to understand that although It was an optional subject, 80 to 85 
per cent of the pupils had voluntarily taken to the study of Hindi in these 
areas, It was also brought to our notice that im certain areas, the intro- 
duction of the study of Hindi as 8 compulsory subject had provoked 
opposition, and steps had to be taken to modify the rules framed there- 
under, When, however, it was made optional, ztudy of Hind) was taken 
by a large number of students. 


Position of English in the Schools 

A review of the present position of the study of English at the 
Secondary School stage in the different States may be of interest. In most 
States prior to 1937, English was not only a compulsory subject of study 
but also the medium of instruction in the secondary schools ; the languages 
to be studied by the pupil were two, Engligh and the mother-tongue or 
regional language or a classical language. Subsequently the medium of 
instruction was changed and at present in practically all States the medium 
of instruction is either the mother-tongue or the regional language. 
English, is, however, 2 compulsory subject of study at the secondary stage 
in practically all the States. In this connection, it may be pointed out 
(i) that English is allowed to be the meditmm of instruction in schools 
where the students admitted are jargely those whose mother-tongue is 
English, (iil) in view of the difficulties experienced by « certain number 
of pupiis who had to migrate from one part of the country to the other 
and who could not easily take to a new regional language, English was 
allowed to be continued in some schools as the medium of instruction 
and as a language of study. rs 
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The Central Advisory Board of Education considered In 1949 the 
ease of pupils belonging to certain minority groups, whose mother-tonzue 
was different from the regional language, and passed the following 
Resolution :-— 


“That the medium of instruction in the Junior Basic stage must 
be the mother-tongue of the child and that where the mother- 
tongue was different from the Regional or State language, 
arrangements must be made for instruction in the mother- 
tongue by appointing at least one teacher to teach all the 
classes, provided there are at least 40 such pupils in a school, 
The Regional or State language where jt is different from 
the mother-fongue should be introduced not earlier than 
Class IT, not later than end of the Junior Basie stage. In 
order to facilitate the switch over to the Regional language 
as medium of instruction in the secondary Stage, children 
should be given the option of answering questions in their 
mother-tongue for the first two years after the junior basic 
stage.” 


“Tf, however, the number of pupils speaking a language other 
than the Regional or State lunguage is sufficient to justizy a 
separate school in any area, the medium of instruction In 
such a school may be the language of the pupil«. Such 
arrangements would, in particular, be necessary in Metro- 
politan cities or places where large population speaking 
different languages live or areas with a floating population 
of different languages. Suitable provision should be made 
by the provincial authorities for the recognition of such 
schools imparting education through a medium other than 
the Regional or State language.” 


We have received a commiinication from the Chairman of the 
Inter-State Board for Angld-Indian Education, Inviting the attention of 
the Commission to certain special guarantees that have been given in 
Article 237 of the Constitution and also to the fundamental rights 
guaranteed under Article 30 of the Consiitution. Section 30 states: “ All 
minorities, whether based on religion or language, shall have the right to 
establish and adminisier educational institutions, of their choice." * The 
State shall not, in granting aid to educational institutions, discriminate 
agamst any educational institution on the ground that it is under the 
management of a minority, whether based an religion or language.” These 
provisions being obligatory, we have no doubt that the Governments in 
the Centre and the States will adopt necessary steps to sce to the fulfilment 
of such obligations as are laid upon them by the Constitution, 
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We have given in brief the present position in regard to the study 
of languages in the different States. So far as the medium of instruction 
is concerned, in most of the schools in the States, the present position is 
that either the mother-tongue or the regional language has been adopted 
as the medium of instruction, Where minorities exist provision is made 
to give instruction in the mother-tongue, If the minimum number of pupils 
is available. 


The purpose of Language Study 

The question has often been raised in the course of our discussions 
as to the number of languages that can be learnt by pupils in the secondary 
schools and at what stages the study of these languages should be com- 
menced. Some maintain that we should, while considering this problem, 
take into account the purpose which is to be served by the study of each 
of these languages.’ We do not wish to dogmatise on such very important 
issues which should be treated on the academic plane and on the prin- 
ciples of pedagogy. But we agree that there should be a clear perspective 
of the purpose of the study of each of these languages. It Is ordinarily 
accepted that the mother-tongue is the most suitable language as a medium 
of instruction for the child beginning its study, If the same advance had 
taken place in regional languages as has taken place in many foreign 
languages, mother-tongue or regional language would have been the 
medium: af instruction at all stages of the efincational ladder. As the 
regional language is likely to be the language used by the majority in the 
region it is desirable to acquire knowledge of this Innguage. In view 
of the difficulties in particular regions to cater to the needs of very small 
groups and the paucity of teachers of the particular language, linguistic 
minorities Isolated in different regions who. would not come under the 
provisions of the Resolution passed by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education in this behalf may have to adopt the regional language as the 
medium of instruction. However, we have already referred to the provi- 
sion in some States for linguistic minorities to be given the option of 
having their children taught through the mother-tongue, and we believe 
this Is a wise policy in the general interests of all concerned. 


Place of Hindi 

The importance of learning Hindi has been stressed, since it has 
been adopted in the Constitution aa the official language of the Centre. 
Hindi will be eventually the language used for purposes of all official cor- 
respondence between the Centre and most of the States, and as a large 
number of people speak this language, it may also become the language 
of communication for other than official purposes. In other words, it is 
expected to become the lingua france of the country. Tt is therefore stress- 
ed that Hindi should be made a compulsory subject of study in the school 
course as otherwise those who do not study Hindi may be handicapped 
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at a Inter stage H they wich cither to enter service or to communicate 
more freely with those parts of India where the language is commonly 
used. It is also stated that a common language like Hindi if known all 
over the country would promote national unity and solidarity. Some of 
our witnesses have not seen eye to eye with the statement that language 
necessarily promotes unity. They have referred to many other countries 
where different languages have been recognised as State languages. Thus 
in Switzerland, four languages, German, French, Italian besides a modified 
form of Latin are recognised 2s official languages of the State and ail 
correspondence is sent in the four languages. Likewise in’ Canada, English 
and French are recognised as official languages; while In South Africa, 
Afrikan, Dutch and English are the three languages accented. 


Place of English 


A great deal of controversy also exists about the place of English 
in the scheme of studies. As a result of historical causes, English has 
come to be the one language that is widely known the educated 
Classes of the country. It wus stressed by some of our witnesses that 
much of the national unity in political and other spheres of activity has 
been brought about through the study of English language and 
literature end modem Western thought by all educated Indians. 
They also stated that the present position of India in the Inter- 
national sphere is partly due to the command that educated Indians 
have acquired over English, Many eminent educatlonists and scientists 
have, therefore, expressed the opinion that under no circumstances 
should we sacrifice the many advantages that we have gained by 
the study of English. They hold that in matters pertaining to educa- 
tion, sentiment should not be the ruling factor and that what was: most 
urgently needed was that our youth acquire knowledge from-all sources 
and contribute their share to its expansion and development. In the 
attainment of this objective, study of English was bound to play an im- 
portant part. On the other hand, some of our witnesses have pressed 
the view that it is unnatural and inconzistent with the present position 
' of the country to preseribe a foreign language as a compulsory subject 
of study. They have also drawn our attention to the greater importance 
given to English in the past and the consequent negiect of other languages 
and other subjects of the curriculum. They feel] that the whole position 
of English in the educational system needs to be re-exemined in the 
new set-up particularly at the Middle and High School level. They sre 
definitely opposed to the introduction of English at the Basic stage, i.e. 
the first 7 or 3 years of a child's education, 


The classical languages have always exercised a great attraction 
though for a relatively small proportion of the educated people of any 
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eountry: ‘To the bulk of Indians, Sanskrit which is the mother of most 
Indian languages has always appealed both from the cultural and reli- 
ginus points of view. In the present state of affairs and in the light of 
the controversies that have been raging round the languages to be studied, 
many have deplored the fact that the classical language is being com- 
pletely ignored. The number of persons that take to classical studies is 
diminishing rapidly and if this continues it is felt thal the study of the 
classics which is of such immense value may eventually be completely 
neglected, There is a great deal to be said in fayour of the view that 
the study of this language should be promoted and that those who wish 
to take to it should be given every encouragement possible, What has 
been stited about Sanskrit may also be said about the other classical 
languages. Those who have delved deep in the classical languages of 
Arabic and Persian or the few who have taken to Latin or Greek have 
likewise -a feeling that these studies may not find a place im the future 
unlese due provision is made for their study at the school stage. 


Study of the Languages in Foreign Countries 
In the light of all these observations and with the conflicting opinions 
that have been expressed on occasions with so much of vehemence, our 
task in approaching dispassionately a consideration of the place of lan- 
guages in secondary schools has by no means been easy, We have there- 
fore ‘sought’ light on this subject from other countries; and we give 
below the infermation kindly furnished by some of the foreign Embassies 
in India on the pesition of the study of languages at the Secondary School. 
In Fronee, English is taught in all Secondary Schools from the 
beginning, ie, from the age of 11 (as an average), but it is not compul- 
sory; a pupil may prefer to take German, Halian, Spanish, or any otter 
language taught in that institution. In fact, English and German ure 
the only two languages which are taught everywhere, the choice of the 
student being divided more or lees equally. The teaching of a foreign 
language (or of two, if one does not study Latin) goes on until the end 
of the achool course, which always include a test in foreign language. 
In Japan, English is taught in the schools, It is compulsory in 
the Secondary School course, and optional in High Schoois or Universities. 
In the Federal Republic of Germany, the problem of foreign 
languages has a different aspect in Southern and Western Germany to 
that in Northern Germany. The following principles, however, seem to 
be prevalent. Where one language is tought besides German, it is English 
in general. In the Basie Schools (Grundashulen) English is voluntary. 
Berlin and Hamburg. make Englich obligatory for all p ils from their 
tenth year of life. Wurtemberg and Baden have French instead of 
English, The Middle Schools, the Lower Secondary Schools and the Higher 
a man mn al English is always obligatory ; 
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the classical languages, Latin and Ancient Greek, are obligatory in the 
Humanistische Gymnasium, while French is voluntary, The real Gymna- 
sium makes Latin and French obligatory while Greek remains voluntary. 
There are divergencies, of course, e.g. Russian con be learnt in the Berlin 
schools, Spanish in Hamburg, both are optional. 

In Egypt, both French and English languages are compulsorily 
taught In schools, French being studied more extensively than English. 
Both languages used to be Introduced after five years of schooling (inclu- 
ding Kindergarten) in the third year of Primary schooling, but lately 
it was decided to delay their introduction until the completion of the 
four years of primary education and to start them in the Ist year of 
secondary education and contimued there throughout its five years’ course, 


In the U.5.5.2., a foreign language is compulsory subject in the 
Soviet middle and secondary schools. The main foreign languages taught 
In schools are English, German, French, Italian or Spanish, other languages 
are also introduced In some ‘schools. Parents have the right to send their 
children to any school they like with any language they choose. It is. 
wsual for Russian children to begin to study foreign Isnguages in the 
third or fifth year of their studies. They continue to study it till the end 
of the whole of school course, some schools introduce a foreign language 
at the very beginning of school, i.¢. in the first grade 

In Iran, English is taught in the secondary schools, and is optional, 
Tt is introduced as an optional subject along with Russian, French and 
Arabic after 6 years of clemen! 

In Sweden, the first foreign language in the secondary school is 
English, this being taught from the first form (ie. the 5th school ‘year, 
age 1) years) onwards. German is taught from the ard Form; French 
is obligatory in the two upper grades only for those who intend to 
continue their studies in the Gymnasium. Language studies in Swedish 
seconilary schools extend over a Jong period, the English course usually 
lasting 8 years, the German 6 and the French 5 years. It constitutes, 
in point of fact, a special educational problem in this country. “All studies 
ei schools of university standard are, lo a large extent, based on text- 
books in English, German or French. Consequently no student can 
matriculate without having studied these three languages for some time. 

Tt will be noted from what has been stated above that one or more 
foreign languages are included in the curriculum of secondary schools in 
many countries, 











Conference of Professors of Hindi 

During the course of the enquiry, we learnt that the Central 
Government had called for a Conference of Professors of Hindi and a 
Conference of Professors of English at New Delhi, and we have since been 
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Synod: witha. copy sf, the proceedings and the resolutions that were 
passed. At the Conference of Professors of Hindi, held at New Delhi 
on the 20th and 21st January 1953, when representatives from 25 Univer- 
sities with Departments of Hind! were present besides the officers of the 
Ministry of Education, the following resolutions were passed ;— 

“(a) The Conference was of the opinion that no boy or girl 
of the Indian Republic should be deprived of an oppor- 
tunity to learn Hindl, the official language of the Union, 
as part of the school curriculum. ‘The Conference there- 
fore resolved that since the objective to be aimed at in 
both Hindi and non-Hindi areas is to introduce the study 
of Hindi m the-secondary schools as a compulsory subject 

(i) all institutions in the country should be required to 
make compulsory provision for instruction in the 
language ; 

(ti) steps should be taken to make Hindi a compulsory 
subject forthwith in all Hindi areas and such non- 
Hindi areas as are ready to take this step ; and 

(iii) where regional public opinion is not yet prepared for 
compulsion, Hindi should be made an elective subject, 
in which a pass will be essential to qualify for pro- 
motion to a higher class. . 

The Conference further resolved that the standards of attainment 





‘in Hindi in secondary education for the Hindi areas would be progressively 


raised and must in no case fall below the standards now obtaining in such 
areas, while in the non-Hindi areas the standard would be based mainly 
on the students’ capacity to comprehend the language and use it in simple 
everyday situations. 

(6) ‘The Conference was cf the opinion that the objective to 
be aimed at in teaching Hindi in the schools for the train- 
ing of Administrators and Diplomats is to enable them to 
use it effectively as an official language of the Union, as 
the language of inter-State intercourse of all societies and. 
institutions of an All-India character and also for diplo- 
matic purposes, The standard should, therefore, be at least 
that of the Intermediate Examination [n Hindi as an elect- 
ive subject of any Indian University. Those who were 
already so qualified might be exempted from the exami- 

(c) The Conference recommended that in yocational and tech- 
nical, schools and colleges in the Indian Union, the objective 
to be aimed at is to familiarise the trainees with the Hindi 
language to an extent where they are able to comprehend 
it in simple everyday situations.” 
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Qualifications of Teachers of Hindi 
Regarding the qualifications of teachers of Hindi, the Conference 
was of the opinion that the following minimum gltalifications and 
experience should be Isid down for teachers of Hindi im various stages for 
the next five years :— 
(c) School stage—Hind| speaking areas - 
school: Primary and Junior Secondary stage:—At least 
Matriculation with Hindi as one of the subjects. 
Higher Secondary :—A graduate with Hindi as an 
elective subject. 
(>) Non-Hindi speaking areas : 

School: Primary and Junior Secondary stage :—Matricula- 
tion with Hindi as one of the subjects, or 
equivalent qualification in Hindi. 

Higher Secondary :-—B.A. with Hindi as a subject 
Or a qualification considered as equivalent. 


A similar Conference of Professors of English of Indian Univer- 
sities Was convened by the Government in New Dethi on the 23rd and 
24th January, 1053, when 28 represents 
bd aeiptepentatives of the Ministry of Education and a Member of 
the Union Public Service Commission. 











(i) that  Enplizh should continue fo occupy an important place 
in the curriculum of secondary schools : 

(ii) that the aim should be the attainment hy pupils of a good 
working knowledge of English at the end of the secondary 
stage ; 

(iii) that the course m English should consist of detailed study 
of texts of simple modern English prose written within a 
vocabulary of about 2,500 “ essential” words, non-detuiled 
study of books in prose and verse with a larger vocabulary 
for “rapid reading” and simple composition - 

(iv) that, keeping in view the objective laid down in (ii) above 

and the present low standards of teaching, English should 
be taught as a compulsory subject for o period of six years 
at the secondary stage, but with improvements in the 
training of teachers of English it should be possible to cur- 
tail the duration of the course by one year, provided, 
however, that English is taught for six periods of fifty 
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(v) that pupils may, at thelr option, offer an additional course 
in English ; and 

(vi) that facilities should be given for the training of Adminis- 
trators and Diplomats in the use of English, both spoken 
and written. 


Regarding the qualifications of teachers of English the Conference 
made the following recommendations :— 

schools shall be Bachelor of Arts Degree followed by a teachers’ 
training Diploma in English. For teachers. of English in 
Universities, the minimum qualifications shall be the MLA. 
Degree in English, or its equivalent preferably with First or 
Second class. The courses for the training of teachers in 
English at the schools stage shall include an examination in 
spoken English. An elementary study of Phonetics and English 
life and institutions -shall therefore form an integral part of 
the curriculum. Full use should be made of ‘audio-visual and 
other modern aids to teaching. Short-term courses in methods 
of teaching should be organised for the benefit of teachers of 
English in the Universities. 





Need for qualified teachers and improved methods 

The teaching of a language and the ease with which a pupil can 
learn such language depends to a very large extent on the teacher and 
on the type of literature that is placed at the disposal of the pupil at 
different stages of his study. We ore generally in agreement with the 
recommendations regarding the qualifications of the teachers made by 
the representatives at the two Conferences convened by the Government 
of India on the study of English and Hindi. There is a serious dearth, 
at present, of well qualified and experienced teachers who can handle 
English classes.in «schools and colleges, We believe this is one of the 
important reasons for deterioration in the standards of English at the 
University stage. We are also of opinion that the general tendency in 
educational circles and among the public to condone such deficiency In 
standards is also responsible for the rapid deterioration in the knowledge 
of English. We are convinced that if a language is to be learnt, it. should 
be studied so as to use it effectively and with correctness in written or 
spoken form. 

Likewise we feel that, at present, there is need for well qualified 
and experienced teachers, if the official language, Hindi, is to be properly 
learnt and used. We have noted with regret the lack of properiy qualified 
teachers particularly in non-Hindi areas. The anxiety to spread the 
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teaching of Hindi in schools in these areas has led to a recognition uf 


qualifications of various bodies by the authorities concerned, much to the 


detriment of the proper maintenance of standards in the language, This 
serious defect is to be noted at the University level also, While standards 
expected of students may vary slightly in Hindi-speaking and non-Hindi 
speaking areas, for the reason that Hindi is mot the mother-tongue or 
the epoken language of the region, there can be no justification for the 
teaching of the subject by persons with meagre kmowledge of the language 
and ill-equipped to arouse interest or enthusiasm in. the student. 


We recommend that in regard to other languages also, whether the 
mother-tongue or regional language, there is need for a reorientation of 
the methods adopted in teaching the language. To try to cram into the 
young pupil, a mumber of abstract terms and definitions of grammar and 
syntax, long before the student has learnt to read Auently simple prose, 
is to create in the young mind an aversion for language classes. A con- 
tributory factor is the dearth of simple and entertaiming reading matter 
in the language capable of creating in the pupil a desire and an eagerness 
to peruse such bocks. With the emphasis now placed rightly on the 
mother-tongue or regional language, we hope that (a) teachers of 
languages will be given training in the methods to be adopted in such 
teaching, and (b) that every encouragement will be given to well qualified 
persons to produce books in prose and poetry suited to the different stages 
of education of school children. 


We have referred to the need to encourage the study of the classics 
at the High School stage, We believe that if the classics are to be studied 
by an increasing number of students and if they are to become popular, 
there is even greater need for a revision of the methods of teaching them. 
In the modern set up of education, there is urgent need to revise old 
methods and to employ modern techniques in the study of languages, so 
az to interest the student and to create in him a love for the study of 








We have not referred to the need for the study of other foreign 
longuages at this stage. We believe that the need for such study by a 
few of the students will increase with the role that India is bound to 
play in international affairs. It is to the interest of the country that 
there should be people who are conversant with one or other of the many 
foreign longuages, European and Asintic, because of their use in trade, 
commerce, politics and public affairs. We realise that in most cases the 
study of such languages may be usefully taken up al higher educational 
levels, through the University or other institutions of higher training. 
We would, however, recommend that opportunities should be availabie 
in a few of the Higher Secondary Schools at least for some pupils to toke 
up one.or other of these languages, should they so desire 


We may state that to the large majority, the study of languages 
would be a means to an end and not an end in itself; to the few with a 
flnir for languages the study of such language will be a life's mission 
and such scholars should be given every encouragement to contribute to 
the wealth of the language undismayed by utilitarian considerations. 
Whatever be the objective, the maintenance of proper standards in ihe. 
teachers and taught should always; receive due consideration. 


Conclusion 


From what has been stated, it wonld be apparent that unanimity 
of opmicn ie hardly possible im the cons deration of such an important 
subject. The differences reflected in the opinions expressed by our wit- 
nesses have also been refiected in the deliberations of the Cammission. 
Some felt that English: should no longer occupy its present position, that 
the scope and methods of teaching English should be changed and that 
during the transitional period the study of the subject may be made 
optianal at the Lower Secondary stage. On this basis they have recom- 
mended that English should be an optional subject of study at the Middle 
School stage. Others, however, feel that under present conditions and 
taking due note of the development of the regional languages and the 
official language of the Centre, it is necessary that a sound knowledge of 
English should be considered a pre-requisite to studies at the higher levels 
of learning whether in the University or in other institutions. For this 
reason, it is stated that English should be a compulsory subject of study 
in the Secondary School beginning from the Middle School stage. 


The question has been raised whether in view of the possibility of 
a large number not pursuing higher courses of study, a foreign language 
should be made compulsory for such persons. It is difficult at any stage 
to determine with any degree of certainty those who can proceed to 
higher education and those who cannot. Nor can it be stiggested that a 
particular group will not be in a position to take to higher education at 
a particular stage of study. In view of these difficulties it is suggested 
that no student should be handicapped by ignorance of a language which 
will ultimately determine the career that he should choose. It should 
also be recognised that even in regard to many of the diversified courses 
of instruction as matters stand at present, a knowledge of English will 
be extremely useful for understanding the subject better and for further 
study of the same subject. All these considerations lead to the conclusion 
that a study of English should be given due position in secondary schools 
and facilities Bou? be ate available at the Middle School stage for its 

In the case of those students passing out of the Senlor Basic Schools 
or from Middle Schools who have not taken passat at a subject of study, 
provision has been made in the curriculum for an an elementary course in 
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In the case of those who wish to go to higher education, special 


arrangements should be made in the Secondary Schools to enable them. to. 


take the Advanced Course in English. 


As regards the study of Hindi, it is felt that in view af its becoming 
the official language of the Centre and of some States, every pupil at the 
secondary stage should be given an opportunity of acquiring a basic 
knowledge of the language and it be left to him to develop it according 
to his needs. From this point of view lt is stressed that Hindi should be 
taught during the middle school or the senior basic stage, 


We have already referred to the fact that in tegard to the position 
of Hindi as a spoken Jangung¢e, the country may be divided Into three 
regional groups. Consequently the standard of achievement in these 
three areas may be different; in this connection endorse the recom- 
mendations made by the Conference of Professors of Hindi, that the stand- 
ard in fireas should be progressively raised, while in the non-Hindi 
areas the standard should be based mainly on the student's capacity to 
comprehend the language and use it in evervday situations 


As regards the classical language, it is felt that provision should be 
made for students desiring to take to these studies to have the necessary 
opportunity to do so either al the High School or Higher Secondary School 

Tt was felt by some that in view of the difficulties already pointed 
out in the regions, it should be left to the regions themselves to plan out 
how best these languages could: be studied at the different stages of the 
secondary school. We, however, feel that under present circumstances it 
should be possibile for a child to learn three languages. It is no doubt true 
the scripis being different the strain will be a little heavy, but we believe 
that it is easier for the child to learn these languages al an early stage 
than at a later stage. At the Senior Basic or the Middle School stage, 
therefore, when the child hos already learnt the mother-tongue and it will 
continue to pursue its study, Hindi and English may be introduced. A 
principie, which we feel, is necessary to observe is that two different 
languages should not be introduced at the same time and therefore one 
of them should be introduced at the initial stage and the other a year 
jater, 


At the end of the Lower Setondary or Senior Basic stage, it should 
be left to the pupil concerned to continue the study of one or the other 
of two languages, viz, Hindi and English and to take to a classical language 
at the High School or Higher Secondary School stage should he so desire. 
The selection of language can therefore be left to the pupil at the High 
School or Higher Secondary stage depending on the nature of the course 
he proposes to pursue. . 
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In regard to some of the vocational courses taken in the diversified 


scheme of studies at the High School or Higher Secondary stage, it may 


be necessary that English should be continued. The question whether 
Enplish should continue to be used for cert 
subjects at the Higher Secondary stage and at the University has been 





widely canvassed. It has been represented that at present neither the 


regional language nor the federal language can step into the breach and 
supply the necessary literature in the particular subject of study for the 
higher stages of learning. Among the reasons stated were: the preat 
paucity of standard books in the languages concerned ; at present several 
of the languages are still in the process of developing a Hterature suited 
to the exposition of modern scientific thought It ts important to realise 
that if books are to be produced, they must be produced not as transla- 
tions but as original works by authors competent to write such books and 
in the language concerned. The paucity of suthors who have contributed 
to the literature in scientific and technical subjects in India is well-known. 
The necessity, therefore, of reading in English or in some foreign language 
many of the books now produced in higher ranges of learning cannot be 
disputed; moreover English is at present the medium of instruction 
in many Universities and will be the Innguage used by the Centre and 
certain States for some years to come, Tt is felt that until books written 
in the regional languages replace books now -available in a foreign 
language, it is inevitable that students will need to have.a good knowledge 
of English to study the subjects in the books available in that language. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. ‘The mother-tongue or the regional language should generally 
be the medium of instruction throughout the secondary school stage, subject 
to the provision that for linguistic minorities special facilities should be 
made available on the lines suggested by the Central Advisory Board of 

2. During the Middle School stage, every child should be taught 
at least two languages. Englich and Hindi should be introduced at the 
end of the Junior Basic stage, subject to the principle that no two languages 
should be introduced in the same year. 

4 At the High and Higher Secondary stage, at least two 
languages should be studied, one of which being the mother-tongue or 
the regional language. 


10 


in technical or technological) 


CHAPTER VI 
CURRICULUM IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


I 









For many decades there has been a strong and persistent criticism 
of the existing secondary echool curriculum. During the course of our 
investigations we heard these criticiems repeated ower and over apfain. 

The main points of these criticisms are that 

(t) the present curriculum is narrowly conceived, 
(ii) it is bookish and theoretical, 


(it) it is over-crowded, without providing rich and significant 
contents, 


(ie) it makes inadequate provision for practical and other kinds 
of activities which should reasonably find room in it, if 
it is to educate the whole of the personality, 

(w) it does not cater to the various needs and capacities of the 

(vi) it is dominated tea much by examinations, and 

(ch) it does not include technical and vocational subjects which 
are £0 necessary for training the students to take part 
in the industrial and economic development of the 


A Narrow Conception of the Curriculum 

In our opinion, there is room for some of these criticisms. It would 
not be correct to state, as some maintain, that the present curriculum has 
no goal in view. What is true, however, is that it is narrowly conceived, 
mainly in terms of the admission requirements of the colleges: This 
continues to be the case even today in spite of the many attempts made 
from time to time to remedy the defect. At one time, the examination 
at the end of the High School was known as the “ Entrances Examination,” 
thereby clearly indicating its seope and purpose. At a later Stage, it 
came to be known as the Matriculation Examination denoting very much 
the same thing though in a different manner, The word ‘ matriculation " 
implied that its purpose was the registration of students for entrance to 
the University. The present practica ts to call it the School Leaving 
Certificate or Secondary School Examination implying thereby a certain 
shift of emphasis in the purpose of the examination. But, unfortunately, 
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this inp more nominal than real. Even now most of the pupils who sit 
for this examination aspire to join eollege. If they do not, or cannot, do 
so, it is generally due to financial reasons, The demards of collegiate 
education still hoid sway over the entire field of school education in India. 
We were informed that certain high school courses are unpopular because 
there is no provision for pursting them at college. This has tended to 
bring the high school courses into closer conformity with the patiern of 
University courses Another factor which has kad the same effect is the 
higher posts in the public services are mot open fo amy one who has not 
a Elsewhere in this report we have 
liseussed at some length the adverse ¢ffecis of tha present methoc of 
recruitment to the public services on secondary education and have 


over the secondary school curriculum the latter has become tmduly bookish 
and theoretical. University courses are, by their nattre, academic and 
theoretical and deal largely with abstractions and gerteralisations. It is 
only im the last fifty years thaf practical and applied aspects of different 
branches of knowledge, chiefly the sciences, have found a place in the 
University courses but ever now the emphasis is more on the academic 
thum ot the practical aspect. At the high school stage we definitely 
need @ different approach. The High School pupils do not yet possess 
tie intelectual maturity to deal competentiy with abstract theories and 

meralisations. Moreover, these schools have fo cater for pupils, many 
€ whem are not academicolly minded and all of whom will 
certainly not go to the University. In fect, under normal circum- 
stances, fe majority of the high school leavers do, and should enter 
inte practical life. For such students a narrowly conceived bookish cur- 
riculum does net obviously provide the right kind of preparation. They 
reed to participate in various kinds of intellectual and physical activities, 
practical’ oecupations and social experiences which is mot possible 
through the mere study of books, In the course of the last Half century, 
a realization of this fact has brought about almost a revolution in the 
conception of the high school curriculum. In many educationally pro- 
gressive couritries, its scope has been very much widened and its purpose 
ig to eater for the entire range of the pupil's interests and capacities— 
intellectual, physical, emotional, aesthetic and social. For his all-round 
development, we must provide @ wide and varied range of occupations, 
sctivities and experiences, We mus? give him practical training in the 
art of Tiving and siow him through actual experience how community 
life is organized and sustaltted| We have t do all thie, not berause we 
necessarily want our pupils to start earning their living immediately, but 
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because such knowledge and experience contribute to the all-round growth 
of their personality. This advocacy of a broad-based curriculum catering 
for an all-round development of the pupil should not, however, be con- 
fused with another issue which many of the witnesses raised regarding 
the content of the various subjects of the curriculum. They complained 
of the over-crowding of the present syllabus, of the multiplicity of subjects 
and the heavy content-load in the different subjects. There is a great deal 
of justification for this-criticiam. It is desirable, in the first instance, to 
reduce the multiplicity of subjects as much as possible. It is not often 
realised that the complaint of over-crowding is largely due to the muld- 
plicity of subjects, presented as separate entities, without bringing out 
their organic inter-relationship. 50, in framing the curriculum an attempt 
should be made to see whether certain subjects can be grouped im large, 
organically related units dealing with certain broad areas of human 
knowledge and interest. Thus it is psychologically preferable to present 
subjects centering round the study of the social environment and human 
relations under the comprehensive heading of “ Social Studies” than to 
teach a number of separate subjects like History, Geography, Civics and 
Economics in water-tight compartments. Similarly, the study of the 
physical environment and man’s relation to Nature can be presented 
fruitfully through a coherent and organically related syllabus in “ General 
Science", Teaching of separate subjects like Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Zoology, Hygiene, etc, may haye certain advantages from a narrow 
instructional point of view but, apart from the fact that this involves 
over-crowding of the syllabus, that approach does not give the students 
a realistic and organic understanding of the world in which they are living, 
Each particular subject becomes a group of facts, principles and formule 
to be learnt rather than a window opening out on a certain, significant 
aspect of life. A clear realization of the difference between these two 
approaches will provide a valuable principle of guidance both in the 
organization of the curriculum and the choice of right methods. More- 
over, if children are given an opportunity to carry on practical activities 
in connection with the various subjects that they are learning—for 
instance, laboratory work in the teaching of science—it tends to reduce 
the feeling of boredom. 


There is also an undoubted tendency to crowd the syllabus of each 
subject with too many facts and details, often of little significance and 
an unwelcome burden on the memory. Our curriculum makers 
have usually suffered from the besetting sin of the “ cpecialist " who tries 
to put as much of his favourite subject matter as possible into the curri- 
culum and the text-books and ia more concerned with the logical and 
scientific demands of the subject than the needs, the psychology and the 
interests of the learners. Often Committees of Courses which meet for 
the reorganisation of the syllabus end up by introducing additional subject 
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matter, unrelated to the students’ life and interests, instead of carefully 
sifting the contents from the point of view af their significance and 
relevance. The syllabus of History is a good instance of this tendency 
where, even at the upper primary or lower secondary of senior Basie stage, 
long-forgotten incidents and persons of ancient history have been. resus- 
citated under the fond delusion that learning certain dull facts about Siem 
will enrich the students’ mind and deepen their appreciation of national 
culture, This wrong approach is due to the failure to realize the difference 
between rich subject-matter and a large heap of miscellaneous items af 
information, Only that curriculum content is justifiable in schools which 
adds to the understanding or the appreciation or the efficiency of students 
and can be grasped by them intelligently, pleasantly, ‘and with a clear 
realization that, in some way, it is contributing to the enrichment of their 
life and n¢tivities. We have stressed this fact at some length because 
we are convinced that unless the syllabus of every school subject is, on 
the one hand, lightened by dropping overboard the cargo of Inert, uninte- 
resting and useless subject-matter and, on the other hand, enriched by 
the inclusion of interesting and significant mater ial that will give joy 
and insight to students, It cannot become a truly educative medium. ind 
the criterion for deciding what is interesting or t interesting, significant 
or otherwise, must not be the recommendation af the scientist or the 
historian or the geographer or the literateur but the attitude of the students 
and intelligent, understanding teachers, In view of the importance 
of this matter we would recommend, as a proposal of high priority, the 
establishment in each State and at the Centre—preferably in association 
with Teachers’ Training institutions—of Bureaus or Boards charged with 
the duty of curricular research on lines which have been successfully tried 
in some Western countries, notably the United States. It should be the 
function of such Boards constantly to evaluate and sift the existing 
curricula in the light of the students’ psychological interests as well as the 
changing and developing sociological needs, The details of the curricula 
in each subject should be settled on the basis of this. continuous research. 





In this connection it is important to bear in mind that it is neither 
possible nor desirable to teach children all the facts, even the most 
important of them, that they are likely to need in later life, It is often 
this ill-conceived desire that is responsible for the present over-crowded 
and unsuitable syllabuses; if it is resisted, they could be considerably 
lightened. It is more important to awaken interest and curiosity in the 
child's mind and to teach him the methods and technique of acquiring 
knowledge than to burden his memory with miscellaneous information 
“against the rainy day.” If he has acquired this mastery over the toals 
of learning, he will be able to add to his knowledge under the spur of 
course or of the college course is not the end of education which is in 
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reality, a continuous life-long process. Even.a little knowledge, acquired 
pressantty amd thoroughly and: with the feeling that-it har real slenifconce 
for us, Is better than a great deal of miscellaneous, ill-digested knowledge 
unrelated to life. The former wilt qubder Intervet and vow the miewss 
io continuous learning; the latter may kill curiosity and create distaste 
for further learning. ee ee ee ane 
of teaching, we must not lose sight of this crucial pri 


During the period of adolescence, pupils develop individual tastes, 
miterests and special aptitudes; but the present curriculum hardly takes 
note of these individual differences. At one time it was generally held 
that these differences begin to manifest themselves at about the age of 
it and this provided the basis for a break at that age in the educational 
pattern. But later researches tend to the conclusion that this develop- 
ment plate nearer 13. Whatever be the precise age when these 
differences appear, they have an important educational significance with 
which educationists must reckon. There have been many attempts to 
classify these varied abilities under certain broad categories for purposes 
of education and educational organisation. In England, three broad cate- 
gories are recognised—academic, technical and practical—correspanding 
to which there are three different types of secondary schools—Grammar, 
Technical and Modern. In India also, a few States have made an 
attempt to introduce different types of secondary courses for pupils 
of different abilities. But, on the whole, the present ctrriculum 
does mot make adequate provision for this diversity of tastes and talents. 
High School courses do provide for certain ‘options’: but very often 
the scope and range of such options is narrow and limited. What 
is needed is a broadly conceived curriculum which will give free room 
for the development of different types of abilities through studies and 
activities, congenial to such development. 


Domination by Examinations 


There can be little doubt thai the present setondsry curriculiim 
is dominated by examinations. It is a matter of every day experience 
to which teachers, parents and children can all bear testimony because 
all suffer under ita sirain. We have discussed the influence of. examina- 
ticns on education in a separate chapter and it is not, therefore, necessary 
to dilate on this problem here. 


Lack of Provision far Technical and Vocational Studies 

















attempts have been made from time to time—for example. int 1882 by: the. 


= 
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Indian Education Commission which recommended the introduction of 
practical and pre-technical and pre-vocational subjects—to set right this 
deficiency. These and more recent attempts made by Universities and 
other bodies which control secondary education, have not proved very suc- 
cessful. One main reason for this failure is that provision for technical 
education must go along with the development of industries ; it cannot 
precede, or bring about, such progress. Lack of industrial and commercial 
development in the country was responsible for the unpopularity of such 
courses wherever they were introduced. Absence of well-trained teachers 
and proper material facilities was another contributory factor. Moreover, 
{he immense prestige of the Universities and the lure of their ” academic ™ 
courses also stood in the way of those new courses meeting with proper 
respanse. The situation has, however, radically changed now. Our indus- 
trial revolution has started and, under its impact, the character of Indian 
economy has begun to change slowly but Inevitably. The second world war 
has greatly hastened the process and accelerated the pace of industrializa- 
tion, “With the attainment of political freedom recently, the expansion of 
industries has become an integral part of national policy. The ing 
Commission has drawn up an elaborate plan for the rapid industrislization 
of the country snd the first Five Year Plan has been launched already. 
All this underlines the importance of technical education and hoids out 

e hopes that new avenues of employment will open out for persons 
nostessing technical training and competence. In the field of secondary 
‘education this calls for the introduction of diversified types of courses 
education remains exclusively academic and does not develop practical 
skitls and aptitudes, suitable candidates will not be forthcoming for 
admission to Technical Institutions which will not, therefore, be able to 
pull their full weight in our national life) On the other hand, a suitable 
reorientation of secondary education will help to produce skilled workers 
and technicians who will provide efficient personnel for industry and 
make our various national projects successful. In fact it is the special 
function of secondary education to provide the country with the second 
line of its leaders in all walks of national life—art, science, industry and 
sommerce. ‘The present unilateral system ig not planned to provide such 
leadership which is yet another argument for its diversification. 


We might perhaps sum up all these « ‘iticisms by. saying that, like 
secondary education, the secondary curriculum is out of tune with Hie 
and fails to prepare students for life. It does not give them a real! 
understanding of, or insight into, the world outside the schoal, into which 
they will have to enter presently. The starting point for curricular 
warp and woot of life. 
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We are now in a position to enumerate briefly the principles 
on which the curriculum should be based. These have been brought out 
by implication already in the preceding discussion but it will be helpful 
to restate them clearly and coherently. In the first place, if must be 
clearly understood that, according to the best modern educational thought, 
curriculum in this context does mot mean only the academic subjects 
traditionally taught in the school but it includes the totality of experiences 
that a pupil receives through the manifold activities that go on in the 
school, in the class-room, library, laboratory, workshop, playgrounds 
and in the numerous informal contacts between teachers and pupils. In 
this sense, the whole life of the school becomes the curriculum which can 
touch the life of the students at all points and help in the evolution of a 

Secondly, there should be enough variety and elasticity in the 
curriculum to allow for individual differences and adaptation ‘to 
individual needs and interests, Any attempt to force uncongenial sub- 
jects and studies on children, unfit to take them up, is bound te lead to 
a sense of frustration and to hinder their normal development. There 
are, of course, certain broad areas of knowledge, skill and appreciation 
with which all children must come into contact and these must find a 
place in the curriculum. We shall discuss presently what these subject- 
areas are, but it is mecessary that they should be kept to the minimum 
and should not be beyond the students’ powers and capacities. In other 
words, the same standard of achievement should not be expected of all. 

Thirdly, the curriculum must be vitally and organically related 
to community life, interpreting for the child its salient and significant 
features and allowing him to come into contact with some of its important 
activities. Obviously, this would imply giving an important place to 
productive work which is the backbone of organized human life. It would 
also postulate that a general curriculum, which may be prescribed by 
the Education Department for a whole school system, must be capable of 
adaptation to local needs and situations. The teacher should build up 
in the minds of the students a lively sense of being an integral part of 
the local community and the local community should be enabled to realize 
that the school is a vital and invaluable part of its life, 

Fourthly, the curriculum should be designed to train the students 
not only for work but also for leisure. We have already argued the case for 
the introduction of a variety of activities—social, aesthetic, sport, etec—in 
the school. This is recommended not only to make a schcol life pleasant and 
meaningful for the student here and now but also because the cultivation 
of varied interests and different nobbies provide excellent training for 
leleure which, after all, forms an important and, quantitatively quite large, 
area of every individual's life. 














up into a number of isolated, uncoordinated water-tight subjects. Sub- 
jects should be inter-related and, within each subject, the contents should 
so far as possible be envisaged as “ broad-fields" units which can be 
correlated better with life rather than narrow items of information- 


We are now in a position to indicate in broad outline the curri- 
eulum for our future secondary schools. These schools fall into two main 
categories. ‘The first category includes Middle echools-and senior Basic 
schools, sechcols which cater generally for the pupils of the age-group Il 
to 18. The second category includes high schools and higher secondary 
schools, the high schools providing u three-year course and the higher 
secondary a four-year course, The age-range of pupils in high schools 
will approximately be 14 to 16 and in higher secondary schools 14 to 17. 
The necescity for maintaining, for the present, two different types: of 
secondary schools, high schools and higher secondary schools,—has already 
been explained in Chapter IV of our report. 

The middle or senior basic stage is a cantinuation of the primary 
(junior basic) stage, As long therefore fe middle schools exist, their 
course must not differ materially from the senior basic course. Eventuaily 
those schools can exsily be transformed into sentor basic schools. Tt ig not 
really desirable to have the distinct and separate types of courses at this 
stage, as the existence of basic and non-hbasic schools side by side tends 
to create a kind of unhealthy caste distinction in education. The main 
difference between the middle schoo! and senior basic achool courses will 
be in the meihod of approach and of teaching; but the educational pro- 
gramme, ie. the subjects and courses to be covered and the activities 
undertaken, will as far as possible be similar, 

Again, as the Middle or senior Basic stage is a continuation of the 
primary stage, it is necessary to observe in framing the curriculum and 
planning the work for it that there is not a violent departure from the pre- 
vious stage either in the contents of the curriculum or of the methods, Ws 
have kept this principle in view in recommending the curriculum for the 
middle stage. Regarding methods, it is mow on accepted principle that 
the primary curriculum, whether basic or non-basic, should be based on 
activities, Therefore, in the middle school curriculum, the emphasis 
should be on activities so that theré may no departure from the prin- 
ciples underlying the pupils’ education at the primary stage, 

The special function of the curriculum at the middle stage is to 
introduce the pupil in a general way to the significant departments of 
human knowledge and activity. These will naturally and obviously 
include language and literature, social studies, natural sciences, and 
mathematics which have always formed part of every secondary school 

| 
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curriculum. But there are a few other subjects whose claims are not so 
freely admitted, or admitted in 4 grudging manner so that their position in 
the curriculum is regarded as ornamental or at best secondary. In this group 
we include art, music and craft. These subjects demand expression and 
achievement, with as much importance in their own way as the purely 
intellectual subjects ; and they can be used for the education of the human 
mind as ensily and effectively as the so-called intellectual subjects. Hls- 
torically speaking, thes: came much earlier in the field of human activity 


long before subjects like mathematics, selence and others came to be 


formalised and regarded as worthy of humen pursuit. As waluable media 
for the development of the emotional side of the mind their place is 
certainly higher than that of the ordinary subjects. Their inclusion in 
the school curriculum is valuable for the proper development of the 
emotions and helpful to the growth of other aspects of the personality, 
intellectual, esthetic and apiritual, Who could deny the intellectual and 
msthetical value to a student in the creation, undertaking and comer 

of a piece of art or music or handwork? No apology is needed key 
for including art, music and craft as essential elements in the school 
curriculum. 


Tt will be notieed that we have not included physical education in 





the above list of subjects. This is not due to any lack of appreciation of 





its place and importance in the educational programme. We consider. it 
much more than a‘ subject’ in a curriculum. One of the main aims of 
education is the proper physical development of every mupil, so essential 
for building up a healthy and balanced personality, As intellectual deve- 
lopment comes through the study of various subjects, so physical develop- 
ment comes through various forms of activities. It is much wider than 
what is usually denoted briefly by the term‘ P.T.*. So physical education 
as series of activities will form a part of the curriculum but the approach 
to it will be somewhat different from the approach to other subjects. 


We have stated that the function of the middle school curriculum 
is to introduce the pup!l in a general way to certain broad fields of human 
knowledge and interest, We would like to underline the phrase ‘in a 
peneral way". The middle school is not the place for specialisation, but 
the stage when a general introduction to all the broad and significant 
fields of knowledge can and should be given. The phrase ‘in a general 
way" indicates the scope of the course ; it is not the depth of knowledge 
in any particular fleld but familiarity with the different important fielda 
in which human mind has been active throughout the ages and out of 
Parciiiaie casera “od ticcnass calneabas Nee outed The purpose 
therefore is two-fold ; the child as the inheritor of the treasures of human 
civilisntion has the right firstly, to know what its main components are, 
and secondly, as a result of acquiring that knowledge to choose at a later 
stage, the particular field in which he can in his own way contribute his 
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the child's curriculim. Great discrimination will be required In select- 
ing from this vast treasure such elements as the child can understand and 





appreciate at this stage. Again, it is in this middle stage that the special 
abilities and Interests of the individual child tend to crystallise and take 
shape. In view of this, the middle school curriculum has to be of an 
exploratory character. By providing a broad-based and general curri- 
culum and an appropriate environment in the school, we can help the 
child to discover his own tastes and talents, 

It may be argued that such an approach ‘is likely to make the 
curriculum heavy. It need not be so, since what we are aiming at this 
stage is mot depth of knowledge in any particular field but a general 
understanding and appreciation of the significant elements of human 
culture, The curriculum must nol be overloaded with too many facts 
and items of information with what Whitehead hes called “dead bits of 
knowledge.” The aim should be to give the child an appreciation of 
human achievement in different fields, to widen his outlook and broaden 


Keeping in view the above considerations we suggest the following 
broad outline of the middle school curriculum :— 


1. Languages, 

2. Social Studies, 

3. General Science, 

4 Mathematics, \ 
5. Art and Music, 

6. Craft and 


7. Physical Education. 

Under languages, will come the mother-tongue, the natural medium 
of self-expression or the regional language. Next would come the official 
language of the Republic, i.e. Hindi a knowledge of which is necessary 
in the wider interests of national life and national unity. Where Hindi 


ig the mother-tongue, the pupil may study another language. 
The place of the different languages in our educational programme 


at different stages has been fully discussed In the earlier chapter. In 
view of the arguments stated there, it is mecessary for the present fo 
find a place for English in the middle school curriculum. Every school 
should make provision for the teaching of the official language, Hindi 


‘and the international language, English. It may, however, be provided 


that English Is not to be treated as a compulsory subject of study if 
the pupil or guardian does not wish it to be studied. In the case of those: 
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pupils who do not desire to study English, an allernative arrangement 
should be made for the study of another language. In schools which 
provide for the study of Englih on an optional basis there should also 
be alternative arrangements for an advanced course In the mother-tongue 
for those who-do not take the optional course in English, 

With two other languages besides the mother-tongue, the course in 
languages will be rather heavy. It is unavoidable in a country like 
ours which has a multiplicity of languages and we should be prepared 
to psy this price for the wealth of aut linguistic heritage. mitigating 
fact, however, is that these languages will be introduced when the child 
will have acquired 4 cerizin amount of mastery over his mother-tonguc, 
Also in order to lessen the burden we have already suggested that only 
one new language should be begun many one year. Moreover with 
regard to the second and third languages the emphasis will be on the lan= 
guage aspect only, The alm will be to introduce the child to the practical 
use of the two languages while the literary aspect will be kept. definitely 
in the background. 

We have already explained a{ same length why it is important to 
include art, music and craft in the middle school curriculum, ‘With regard 
to art and music, a certain amount of natura) ability is needed for effi- 
ciency and every child will not be able to attain the same standard ;: but 
there if no reason why every child should not be given = chance:! to eras 
by the cultural values Implicit im the study of art and music. 

With regard to crafts we would like to emphasise the importance 
ef the locel] crafis and the use of local materiale, They have a tradition 
behind them which will be familiar to every child in the locality. They 
&lso possess a certain amount of emotive significance which has consider- 
able educational value, 








The Curriculum at the High and Higher Secondary School Stage 


By the end of the middle echoo!l the special abilities and intercsts 
of the pupils would generally be taking definite form ; at least, it will be zo 
with most of the pupils: So the curriculum at the high achool stage 
(both for high schools and higher secondary schools) should be, as far as 
possible, framed on the basis of these abilitics and interests. We have no 
‘scientific deta available to help us to arrange in categories—if that were 
péssible—these special abilities and interests In terms of well-defined 
and compact educational programmes. But {fa number of well thought 

programmes are offered the young people will be in a position to 
choose from among them in accordance with their own ahilities and 
inclinations. So we have to provide vatied courses in high schools and 
higher secondary schools with a fairly wide latitude for choice: This, 
however, is not to be treated os: specialisation in the narrow sense of 
the word. Its primary object is to provide suitable eceope for the 
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development of the special interests of pupils. Specialisa 
hand, implies exclusiveness of interest which is rightly condemned-at too 
early an-age. A reference to the curriculiim suggested by us would indi- 
cate how we have tried to avoid that. kind of narrow specialisation. 





In the high school stage there is yet another criterion which will 
help us in deciding what would be the appropriate curriculum for any 
particular pupil. For the large majority of these aclolescents this will be 
ell the education that they will receive. In a normally funct z 
@éducational system, not more than twenty-five to thirty per cant of the 
pupils in high schools are likely to go to the Universities and other insti-- 
tutions of higher learning such as technological and similar institutions. 
Sn most of them have to think of earning a living and the educational 
programme should give them some training in this direction—not, se 
much in terms of specific vocations as in training their practical aptitudes 
in preparation for definite vocational work later. The educational pro- 
grammes will not be narrowly vocational, but will have a definite vocational 
bias. For example, a young student who shows signs of mechanical 
aptitude and is interested in things mechanical may take a course with 
a technical bias—not to become an engineer but to get a general mtro- 
duction to that field of engineering which he may like to choose, as his 
of a technical kind, the course should also give him a reasonable 
amount of general education so that he may be fit to discharge his 
duties as a human-being and a citizen trained in the greatest of all * 
arts—the art of living. Similarly, another student may take a course 
in agriculture not necessarily to become a farmer, but because he is 
Interested in agriculture as a most valuable human occupation and an 
essential part of human economy. His understanding of the various 
sepects of agriculture would certainly make him a better member of 
society, even though he may not actually became a farmer. A food 
teacher should always be able to exploit the educational possibilities 
implicit in these subjects. There is no doubt that the so ealled technical 
subjects have considerable cultural value, which should be fully 
explored. In fact, with the great advances during the last hundred 
years in science and technology, the concept of culture itself has become 
wider and more comprehensive ; science and technique are as much a 
part of it as the older disciplines of liberal studies. It Is this approach 
which will have to be adopted in our secondary institutions distinguish- 
ing them from the purely vocational schools. 


There is yet another consideration which will determine the 
organization of the curriculum im these high schools and the higher 
secondary schools, Pupils will come to them from middle schools as well 
as senior basie schools. As long as some differences exist in the courses 
and methods of teaching in these two types of schools, it would be 
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develop a common outlook and approach to their work. Photon: we 
suggest that in the first high school year the courses should follaw, to some 
extent, the general pattern of courses. in the preceding stage and that 
differentiation should came in the second year. 


The courses in the high schools ond the higher secondary schools 
will follow the same pattern. They will consist of certain core subjects 
common {to all and certsin. optional subjects. The difference in 
the period of education (three years in the one case and four years in the 
other) makes it necessary to have two levels of integration of the subject. 
matter with the core subjects as well as the optional subjects: The high 
schools will obviously offer a lighter course os far as the contents- are 
concerned but, within the limits of each particular course, there should 
be a5 much integration of subject-matter as possible. Jt is lack of such 
integration which makes the curriculum open to the criticism of being 
disjointed and overloaded. 


The need for developing an integrated course is so great that, 
instead of allowing pupils to choose from a very wide range of options 
accarding to their individual inclination—az is done in certain countries 





and even in some States in India—we have preferred to group subjects 


under certain broad headings in order to allow for some amount of 
integration and correlation. Complete freedom of choice without any 
guidance either from parents or from teachers is not educationally 
desirable and in the choice of subjects within s group, the pupils should 
get the benefit of expert educational guidance. Such puidance is essential 
for the success of any educational programme and we hope that before 
long it will be availabie to all our educational systems.. We have diseussed 
this problem of educational and vocational guidance at some length in 
Chapter [X of our Report, 

We are now in a position to give the broad outline of the curri- 


cilum at the high school and the higher secondary stage, This. 


curriculum Js intended to be only suggestive and no attempt has been 
made to work ott the details under each subject. The State Dep 





of Education will have to work out the detalls and ll ‘ie onthe! 


after making a careful study and investigation OF tha problemas we 
have elsewhere suggested. 
The curric as. we envisage it will consist of the following :— 
A. (i) Mother-tongue or Regional language or a Composite 
course of the mother-tangue and a Classical language. 
' (ii) One other language to be chosen from among the 
cr following : | 





a 
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(a) Hindi (for those whose mother-tongue is not 
(b) Elementary English (for those who have not 
studied it in the middle stage). | 
(c) Advanced English (for those who had studied 
English in the earlier stage), 
(d) A modern Indian language (other than Hindi). 
(e) A modern foreign language (other than English ). 
(f) A Classical ianguage. 
B. (i) Social Studies—general course (for the first two years 


(li) General Science including Mathematica—general course 
(for the first two years only). 


C. One Craft to be chosen from the following list (which may 


be added to according to local needs) : 


(a) Spinning and Weaving. 

(b) Wood-work. 

(c) Metal work. 

(d) Gardening. 

(e) Tailoring. 

(f) Typography. 

(g) Workshop Practice. 

(kh) Sewing, Needlework and Embroidery. 
(i) Modelling. 


i). Three subjects from one of the following groups: 


Graovur |, (Mumanities)— 


(a) A classical language or 4a third language from 
A (ii) not already taken. 

(tb) History. 

(c) Geography. 

fd) Elements of Economics and Civics. 

(e) Elements of Psychology and Logic. 

(f} Mathematics. 

(g) Music. 

(h) Domestic Science, 


Gaour 2. (Sciences)— 


(a) Physics. 
(b) Chemistry. 





(c) Biology. 

(a) Geography. 

(e) Mathematics. 

(f) Elements of Physiology and Hygiene (not to be 
taken with Biology). 


Gaour 3. (Technical)— 
(a) Applied Mathematics and Geometrical Drawing. 
(b) Applied Science. 
(¢) Elements of Mechanical Engineering. 
(d) Elements of Electrical Engineering. 
(nour 4. (Commercial)— 
(a) Commercial Practice. 
(b) Book-keeping. 
(c) Commercial Geography or Elements of Economics 
and Civics. 
(d) Shorthand and Typewriting. 


Grove 5: (Agriculture)— 

(a) General Agriculture, 

(b) Animal Husbandry, 

(c) Horticulture and Gardening. 

(dq) Agricultural Chemistry and Botany. 
Grove 6. (Fine Arts)— 

(a) History of Art. 

(b) Drawing and Designing. 

(c) Painting. 

{d) Modelling. 

(e) Music. 

(f) Dancing. 
Gaour 7. (Home Science)— 

(a) Home Economics, 

(b) Nutrition and Cookery. 

(c) Mother Craft and Child Care. 

(d) Household Management and Home Nursing. 


FE. Besides the above a atudent may take at his option one addi- 
tonal subject from any of the above groups irrespective of whether or 
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It will be noticed that in this curr “~ulum a pupil will ordi- 
marily be required to take one other language besides his mother- 
tongue. It may be Hindi or English or any other language accord- 
ing to his needs and choice. This arrangement will meet with the ordinary 
requirements of most pupils. We are definitely of the opinion that the 
curriculum should not be loaded with too many languages and while a 
majority should only study languages which are absolutely essen 
who possess linguistic ability should be able to take an additional third 
language, and in special cases under the note at E, he can choose yet 
another language if he cares to do 50. 


We have recommended that a general course in social studies and 
general science should be provided at the high school stage for those who 
do not take up these (or allied subjects) among their optionals. These 
two subjects together with the languages and a craft will really form 
the common core of the high school course. To this will be added the 
group of special subjects chosen by the pupil in accordance with his 
abilities and interests. 


The courses in social studies and general science will be of a 
general nature and they will be taught in the first two high school ye.rs 
only, but they will not be examination subjects. Theur main purpose will 
be to explain more fully than was possible in the middie staze—in an 
intelligent manner and without going into details—the social movements 
and forces which are shaping their lives and the contributions that science 
is making in changing and regulating the socinl pattern. All should know 
something about them in order to live intelligently in the fast changing 
world of today. We shall discuss the purposes of teaching these two 
subjects a little more fully later. 














A word of exnilanation is necessary to Indicate the sicnificance of 
the phrase “those who do not take up these or allied subjects among 
their optionals™ occurring in the last but one paragraph, A pupil 
taking up either History or Geography or Elements of Economics 
and Civics, m the “humanities” group, will be required in the second 
year when differentiated courses begin, to take up the course in general 
science and not in social studies. Similarly a pupil taking the ecjences, 
under the ‘science’ or ‘ technical” or ‘gericultural’ group, should take 
the course in sovial studies, but not in general science. Students who 
take the commercial group will be studying some phases of social studies 
as a part of their course in commercial geography or elements of economics 
and civics. In that case they will be exempted from taking the social 
studies course but they will take the course In general science. For 
students taking the fine arts group Some knowledge related to social 
studies may be covered in the course onthe history of art. Se they will 
take the course in general science but not, ordinarily, in social studies, 

12 
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The home science group should, we fecl, take both social studies and 
general science for the first two years. 


We have recommended that every high school student should take 
one craft. We consider it necessary that at this stage, every student 
should devote some time to work with the hands and attain a reasonably 
high standard of proficiency in one particular craft, so that if necessar 
he may support himself by pursuing it. But it is not on economic crohinie 
only that -we make this recommendation. By working with the hands the 
adolescent learns the dignity of labour and experiences the joy of doing 
constructive work. There is no greater educative medium than making, 
with efficiency and integrity, things of utility and beauty. It trains prac- 
tical aptitudes, facilitates clarity of thinking, gives chances for co-operative 
work and thus enriches the entire personality, 








The crafi chosen at the high school stage may or may not be the 
craft taken in the middle school stage by the pupil. While no doubt a 
certain amount of mechanical skill will be attained at the end of the 
middle school stage, there will be ample room for him to attain a higher 
standard of efficiency in the high school. For example, the aesthetic aspect 
will come into fuller play at this stage. An intellectual study of the 
economics of the craft and of the science involved in the craft processes 
will also be duly stressed. But the pupil should have the freedom to 
choose a new craft, if he so likes, when he comes to the high school. The 
peried of time he can devote there is long enough for him to achieve 
a fairly high standard of efficiency in the new craft. 





The training in crafts requires two fundamental principles to be 
observed. ‘So far as the craft itself is concerned, proper training can only 
be given by one who is an expert in that particular craft. The second 
principle is that im giving this education in craft, the utilisation of the 
craft for craft-centred education will be possible only if a trained teacher 
fully qualified in the craft and in the scientific aspects thereof is ayailable. 
For « transitional period, it will not be possible to get the teachers who 
are well-versed both in the craft and in the scientific aspects of leaching 
of the craft. Craft teaching in training colleges for a limited period of 
nine months or a-year cannot possibly produce this type of teachers ; and 
if craft education is not to suffer once again and be neglected in schools 
by being entrusted to ‘such partially trained teachers. who have not yet 
developed the skill in the craft sufficient to exemplify to the students, 
it will be necessary in the interim period for some years that « trained 
craftsman though not fully educated in the formal way should be aseo- 
ciated with the trained teacher in the teaching of the crafts to the pupils, 
This expert in craft may be engaged on a part-time basis and may be 
able to help in training the boys in more than one type of craft. Another 
aiternative is that such a trained dexterous craftsman may be utilised 
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by several schools on a pre-planned basis of organized time-table of 


instruction. 
It will be seen that we have recommended seven groups of optional 


courses. Other groups may, of course, be added to the Hist. Ordinarily, 
however, these seven groups would provide enough scope for full freedom 
of choice to pupils with different interests and aptitudes. The State 
Departments of Education should examine the position in the light of their 
experiences and modify or add to these groups. 


The other point regarding the curriculum recommended by us has 
to be noted. The differentiated curriculum will really begin im the second 
year though the selected craft will be taken up from the first year. One 
other subject may also be taken up in the first year for the sake of 
convenience. But we wish to emphasize the point that except in the 
case of languages, the optional subjects need not all be studied throughout 
the course. A particular subject may be covered in two years or in three 
years depending on the nature of the subject For example, the course 
in shorthand and typewriting need not extend throughout the four 
school years, It may even be split up—typewriting being taught In the 
first year and shorthand in the last two years. 


We are aware that a new curriculum by itself, however good and 
carefully planned, cannot transform the educational system. Much will 
depend on the details of the curriculum and on the methods of handling 
it What is really needed, is a mew orientation and -a new approach, 
Again, a curriculum cannot be regarded as fixed for all times—it should 
be a matter of constant experimentation with a view to revising it from 
time to time according to changing needs. The bounds of human know- 
ledge are constantly expanding and, therefore, it is essential to go on 
examining and evaluating the contents of the curriculum, adding to it 
significant new items and weeding out from it whatever has ceased to have 
direct significance for the pupil and his immediate and future life. There- 
fore, as we have suggested elsewhere, there is an urgent need for 
curricular research in our country. We hope that its importance will 
be clearly realised and arrangements made for it in the Training Colleges. 


While discussing the basic principles of curriculum construction, 
we have already indicated the nature of this new approach in the earlier 
part of this chapter, We have also touched bricfly on physical education, 
and art and craft teaching. It is really necessary to define this new 
approach with reference to every subject in the curriculum. It would, 
however, suifice for our purpose if we do so with reference to three of 
the most important core subjecte—languages, social studies and general 
science and briefly indicate what we expect from the teaching of these 
subjects at this stage. 
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We would like to make it clear that it ls mot the nomenclature or 
the combination of subjects that matters in the curriculum but their 
actual contents. Otherwise, the subjects that we have suggested do not 
differ markedly from those that are being taught in many secondary 
schools at present, We have to be clear about the objectives that are 
aimed at, the values that are expected to be derived by the pupil and 
the scope to be covered. So far as the scope is concerned, all that we 
need say is that the attempt should mot be to crowd as much matter as 
possible into each subject but to pick out the most gienificant elements, 
which are relevant to the age and the needs of the students. It ts far 
more useful from the educational poimt of view to understand and grasp 
thoroughly comparatively light subject-matter than to study a heavy 
syliabus in a mechsnical or. superficial manner. In connection with the 
curricular research that we have recommended, we would Like specially 
to stress the importance of scrutinising the detailed cyllabus in each 
subject to eliminate unnecessary and irrelevant items of information. We 
can only elucidate the principle here and not work out detailed syllabuses. 
Our educational authorities, who prescribe the courses, and our teachers 
who teach them need to understand clearly the aims and objects they 
should keep in view in the various subjects. We shall state them here 
very briefly and suggestively with reference to Languages, Social Studies 


Languages 

Amongst languages, the highest importance is to be given to the 
mother-tongue. This sounds like a platitude but is unfortunately not so ; 
for, in the past, far more importance and time have been given to other 
languages. Any teacher, however poorly qualified, has been considered 
good enough to teach the mother-tongue and, for long, even the grades 
and salaries of language teachers have been lower than those of other 
teachers. Learning the mother-tongue does not imply merely the 
capacity to read and write it anyhow and a continuous addition to 
the students’ vocabulary. It is a most potent and comprehensive 
medium for the education of the student's entire personality. Through 
it a good teacher can train his pupils in clear thinking, which is 
one of the most important objectives of education, and in lucid, 
felicitous self-expression, which besides being a great social gift is 
an essential quality for successful democratic citizenship; he can also 
build up literary appreciation and good taste and educate the emotions. 
Literature is a vehicle for training the character and inculcating 
the right sense of values through the stutiy of literary masterpieces and 
communion with the spirit of great writers. It also provides a useful 
insight into the mind and the culture of the past. But all these objectives 
can only be attained if the emphasis is placed on the right things—self- 
expression in reading, writing and speech ; study and appreciation of 
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literature as a mirror to life; reading of suitable general books of high 
quality with interest rather than concentration on text-books ; approach 
to literature as a source of joy and inspiration rather than a kill—joy 
drill in grammar and vocabulary. If well qualified and well trained 
teachers can take up the teaching of the mother-tongue in this spirit, 
it may well raise the whole level and quality of education. 


in the case of the other languages—whether English or classical 
or modern Indian languages—the approach must be definitely practical, 
The students should be able to read them with comprehension and ease, 
speak them correctly so as to make themselves understood and express 
simple ideas and give easy descriptions in writing. The emphasis: must, 
therefore, be om reading and speech throughout and the students should 
not be tied down to prescribed text-bocks. The preparation of easy books 
for general reading, whose vocabulary range is approximately the same 
as that of the text-books, is an important matter requiring the attention. 
of all educational authorities. If, at this stage, foundations are laid for 
reading with comprehension, Interest will carry the student, in later life, 
as far as he cares to go. But the adoption of very ambitious aims at 
this stage e.g., literary appreciation, study of difficult poems, writing on 
abstract themes, will defeat the very purpose in view. 


“ Social Studies” as a term is comparatively new in Indian educa- 
tion ; it is meant to cover the ground traditionally associated with History, 
Geography, Economics, Civics, etc. If the teaching of these separate 
subjects only imparts miscellaneous and unrelated Information and does 
not throw any light on, or provide insight into, social conditions and 
problems or create the desire to improve the existing state of things, their 
educative significance will be negligible. This whole group of studies has, 
therefore, to be viewed as a compact whale whose object is to adjust the 
students to their social environment—which includes the family, 
community, State and Nation—so that they may be able to under- 
stand how society has come to its present form and interpret intelligently 
the matrix of social forces and movements in the midst of which they 
are living. They help the student to discover and explain how this 
adjustment has taken place in the past and how it is taking place torlay. 
Through them, the students should be able to acquire not only the 
knowledge but the attitudes and values which are essential for successful 
group living and civic efficiency. They should endeavour to give the 
students not only a sense of national patriotism and an appreciation of 
national heritage, but also a keen and lively sense of world unity and 
world citizenship, We need hardly state the obvious fact that these are 
but the formulation of the aims which have to be achieved ; their transla- 
tion into curricular terms will require careful thought and patient 
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research. In the chapter on ‘ Methods", we have said something about 
how the various topics should be presented in the form of units and 
projects etc. 
G en eral S ej ence 

An understanding and appreciation of the fundamental principles 
of the natural and physical sclences is essential to effective living in the 
world of today. The common need of middle school students in this feld 
can be met best by formulating “general courses”, with emphasis on 
practical applications and observations. At the High School stage, there 
will be @ specialist reorientation of the science courses and Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology will be taught as independent subjects. But, both 
from the point of view of students’ adjustment to their natural environ- 
ment and of providing the proper background for the more specialized 
studies later, it is desirable to formulate “ general science ” courses for the 
middle stage. It is to be noted that the science syllabus in the secondary 
school is mot directed to the “production of scientists." Its aim is to 
give basic understanding and appreciation of scientific phenomena— 
biological and physical which may prepare the “non-scientist" for a 
fuller and more complete life.. At the same time, the courses should give 
fundamental principles to those relatively few, who will later specialize 
in science. Special emphasis must be placed on demonstrations, field trips, 
and practical projects which may link up school science with actual life 
problems and situations—concrete problems like local sanitation, water 
supply, elimination of pests, elc. Science teaching at this stage, should 
initiate the student into the use and appreciation of the scientific method 
by which facts are discovered, relntionships established, and sound con- 
clusions reached. Pupils should be encouraged to explore every oppor- 
tunity to develop the attitude of critical inquiry. The classroom, the 
home, the city and the village, the fields and woods and streams all offer 
rich resources and opportunities for sclence teaching—resources that must 
be fully utilized by every teacher of science, 


The teacher should sim at awakening in the pupils a lively curiosity 
about the natural phenomena around them, at developing their capacity 
for the practical application of their knowledge, at appreciating the tre- 
mendous impact of modern science on all aspects of our life and at inte- 
resting them in the human side of scientific progress by introducing them 
to the lives of the great scientists. Such an approach will ensure that 
science becornes a part of “liberal” education and an instrument for the 
appreciation of the special characteristics of modern culture. 


We cherish the hope that, if the curriculum is reorganized on the 
lines suggested and if the new, dynamic approach is adopted, the 
secondary school may become a centre of joyous education related to life, 
instead of being merely a centre of dull and stereotyped instruction, 
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The bulk of the evidence that was tendered, particularly by teachers 
in schools and colleges, indicated that there was a great deterioration in 
the standard of text-books at present prescribed to the students. It was 
pointed out by some that the change-over to the regional language as 
the medium of instruction in the different States had Ied to an agerava- 
tion of the problem. Grave though the defects were in the use of a foreign 
language as the medium of instruction at the school stage, there was one 
relieving feature in regard to the selection of text-books, These text- 
books were prepared by authors in different parts of India. They had 
to compete with similar publications from, other parts of the world if 
they were to be adopted as suitable. Considerable care was, therefore, 
taken in their preparation and the authors themselves were generally 
persons of standing. With the change-over to the regional Janguage as 
the medium of instruction, there was no longer a possibility of books being 
published on an all-India basis and authors were limited to the regions 
concerned. ‘The restrictive nature of the open competition and the need 
for immediate provision of some kind of text-book or other led to a 
haphazard selection of books and to a considérable deterioration in the 
standard of the text-books that were prescribed or recommended. Not 
every teacher in a region was competent to write text-books in that 
particular regional language. Text-books could seldom be written by the 
best qualified and most competent teachers because of their ignorance or 
méufficient knowledge of the regional language. 

Apart from these difficulties, Inevitable In. the transitional period, 
we have reason to criticise the selection even of those books that are 
available in the market, Some complaints we have received may not be 
allogether justified, and we realise that opinions may vary widely as to 
the suitability of a book. The impression left on us after carefully sifting 
ihe evidence tendered was that, in prescribing text-books, considerations 
other than academic, were not infrequently brought to bear; nor could it 
be asserted that the Text-book Committees had been functioning efficiently. 
Instances were brought to our notice where text-books prescribed for a 
particular grade were either too difficult or too easy or they were very 
defective in the language in which they were written and in the manner 
in. which the subject was presented. 

The question therefore of producing proper text-books for schools 
ig one which should receive the earnest attention of both the State and 
Centrel Governments. It is interesting to note that as far back as 1873, 
a Resolution was passed by the Government of India, requesting local 
Governments to appoint Committees for the examin: tion of existing school 
books in order to disccver defects of either form or substance and to 
bring them into harmony with the principles enunciated in the Resolution. 
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Among the principles laid down were— 

(i) that a Standing Committee of reference should be appointed 
in each Province to choose or if necessary to prepare appro- 
priate text-books In the Indian languages and that the 
Committee so constituted should draw up a list of guitable 
books that could be adopted by the different schools 
concerned ; 

(ii) that where no suitable text-book existed in any particular 
subject, the Standing Committee should take steps to have 
sucha work prepared. 


At present there are Text-book Committees In different States, and 
these Committees are expected to review the books submitted to them 
by publishers and recommend text-books in the various subjects. that 
might be studied by pupils in different standards. 


Standards in the Production of Text-Books 


We are greatly dissatisfied with the present standard of production 
of school books and consider it essential that thie should be radically 
sis apes Most of the books submitted and prescribed are poor 

cimens in every way—the paper is usually bad, the printing is 
SOSH FaS EES the illustrations are poor and there are numerous printing 
mistakes. If such books are placed in the hands of students, it is idle 
to expect that they would acquire any love for books or feel interest 
In them or experience the joy that comes from handling an attractively 
produced publication. 50 far, this matter has been left entirely to 
commercial publishers who have failed to bring about any appreciable 
improvement We are convinced that this state of things will continue 
unless the Education Departments take a direct interest in it, In our 
opinion, some of the text-books should be published directly under the 
puspices of the Text-Book Committees. We would like these books to 
set up, for the emulation of the publishers, a higher standard of production 
in every respect. In many ways, the difference between a well produced 
and a badly produced book is a matter of good taste and careful designing 
and it dees not always involve an appreciable increase of expenditure. 
When books are to be printed in very large numbers, it should be possible 
to obtain the services of competent persons to ensure good lay-out and 
design. So far as illustrations are concerned, their present standard and 
quality are almost a ‘scandal and it is necessary that both the Petsest 
and State Sees a es ee their improvem 
We would like to make two definite récommer 
Central Government should either set up a new institution or help an 
existing Art School to develop a special course—to train promising artists 
in the techniques of book illustrations ‘There is no justification for the 
complacent belief that any drawing master or artist can prepare suitable 





















illustrations for books. It quires a special flair and technique for 
Central Government and if possible the State Governments also, should 
build up and maintain a library of blocks of good illustrations which 
could be sent out not nly to Text-Book Committees but also to publishers. 
This would reduce considerably the cost of production and consequently 
the price of the books also. We recommend that the Text-Book Com- 
mittees should lay down definite clear criteria for the paper, type, 
Hustrations and the format of the books for various classes and they 
should unhesitatingly reject those which do mot conform: to the specified 
criteria. 







Role of Publishers in the Publication of Text-Books 


It was brought to our notice in this connection that the commercial 
side of the production of text-books has also adversely affected their 
proper selection. The practice in some States is to prescribe only one 
text-book in each subject for each class, In view of the very large 
number of pupils studying in these forms, the approval of a book by 
the Committes meant large profits to the publishers and the. financial 
stakes involved sometimes resulted in undue imfluences being brought 
fo bear on the members. of the Committees. Evidence tendered left no 
doubt that such influences did interfere with the proper selection of 
text-books, As a result of this, text-books were often prescribed which 
were too difficult or too easy for the class concerned or were defective 
in language and in the manner of presentation and sometimes abounded 
in factual mistakes. The evil has become so widespread that it is 
necessary, in our opinion, to take effective steps to check this state of 
affairs and to exercise strict control to ensure the preductian ond selection 
af better books: If proper books are to be produced and authors of repute 
are to write them, a different approach to the whole problem is urgently 
needed. 


We are of the opinion that it is desirable to modify the rigid 
we recommend that text-books should not be prescribed for every subject, 
In the case of languages, it seems desirable to prescribe definite text-books 
for each class in order to ensure proper gradation. So far as the other 
subjects are concerned, the Test-Book Committee should approve a 
number of suitable books in each subject and leave the choice to the 
institutions comeerned, [t has also been brought to our notice that some 
of the books prescribed have offended the religious or social susceptibilities 
of sections of the commumity or have tried to indoctrinate the minds of 
the young students with particular political or religious ideologies, For- 
tunately this tendency is not very marked at present, but, in view of our 
democratic, secular constitution, it is necessary to curb it wherever it is 
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in evidence. ‘Text-Book Committees should, therefore, examine the books 
not only from the academic point of view but also with reference to certain 
important general principles which have a far-reaching bearing on their 
usefulness and suitability, No book should be approved which offends 
the religious sentiments of any section of the community, or brings into 
contempt amy reasonable social practice and custom, They should not 
create any feeling of bitterness or discord among the different sections of 
the peopie. Nor should they be utilised for propaganda of any particular 
political ideology or attempt to indoctrinate the young minds with parti- 
cular political theories, except in'so far as sound principles of the demo- 
cratic way of living and the democratic form of Government, which the 
country has accepted, are brought home to the pupils. Not only should 
text-books exclude any matter which may have these undesirable reactions, 
but they should make a positive attempt to promote social, communal 
and international harmony so that the youths may be trained to become 
good citizens of their country as well as good citizens of the world. 





Constitution of a High Power Committee 


Having stated the general principles, we may now pass on to the 
machinery {hat should be entrusted with this task. We are of opinion 
that all political and other extraneous influences must be eschewed In 
the selection of text-books, This is possible only if a High Power Com- 
mittee is entrusted with this task. Such a Committee should 
as an independent body. It should be composed of 7 members who will 
be chosen with particular reference to their high status, knowledge and 
experience. The Committee we envisage wil] consist of (1) a high 
dignitary of the judiciary of the State, preferably a Judge of the High 
Court; (2) a member of the Public Service Commission of the region 
concerned ; (3) a Vice-Chancellor of the region concerned; (4) a head- 
master or headmistress in the State; (5) two distinguished educationists 
to be co-opted by the members; and (6) The Director of Education. 





The Director of Education should be the Secretary of the Committee 
and the Committee may elect its own Chairman. The membership of 


the Committee should be for a period of five years. The Government 
of the State concerned may nominate those members where necessary. 


Functions of the Committee 
The Committee should have the following functions :— 


(1) To prepare a panel of expert reviewers for each. of the 
subjects included in the secondary school education curriculum. 

(2) To appoint Expert Committers from time to time consisting 
ef two or three members to give detailed reports on the suitability of the 
books referred to-them, They should be paid « suitable honorarium. 
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(3) To invite experts to write text-books and other books for 
study if mecessary. 

(4) To co-operate with similar committees in other States 
wherever possible so as to select suitable books in the language concerned 
on a regional basis. 


(5) To arrange for the publication of text-bocks and other books 
(6) ‘To maintain a fund from the amount realised from the sale 
of publications. 
(7) To grant suitable honoraria to authors or royalties to pub- 
lishers whose books are approved as books of study for the schools. 
(8) To utilise the balance of the fund for purposes such as 
(a) Awarding of Scholarships to poor and deserving candidates, 
(b) Providing necessary books for such pupils, 
(c) Contributing towards the cost of the supply of milk, oe: 
day meals and evening refreshments to school chil 
and 
(d) generally for such other purposes as are conducive to the 
improvement of secondary education, 





The Committee should submit a report at the end of every year 
to the Government on its working. The Committee will have its own 
office, the expenditure of the office being borne out of the funds referred 
to above. 


In suggesting that this Committee should undertake the publication 
of certain books, we shall not be restricting the choice of bopks nor limiting 
the scope of free enterprise in the publication of books. Even now man} 
Universities publish text-books in languages after paying honoraria to 
the authors and royalties where necessary. The funds accruing there- 
from. have afforded substantial help to Universities to develop some of 
their activities in the research departments. 


Books of Reference in Regional Languages 


We have referred elsewhere to the great paucity of books of 
reference in the regianal languages for school libraries, We feel that 
unless active attempts are made to bring out a number of such publica- 
tions as well as books in the regional languages and in the official language 
of the Union, the all-round development of the pupil will be seriously 
handicapped. Teachers also should have more books available to them in 
the languages 50 that they may with profit refer to them and keep their 
knowledge up-to-date. | 





Reference may, in this connection, be made to the frequent change 
of text-books in schools. We find no justification fer such quick change 
Besides imposing an unnecessary financial burden, which is beconitig 
unbearable even for middle class Parents, such frequent changes are not 
in the best interests of education. If a book has been carefully chosen, 
there is no reason why it should not be used for a reasonable length of 
time. Moreover, the possibility of such changes leads to unfair com- 
petition amongst publishers who seek by all means, to get their books 
approved irrespective of quality. Similarly, it is mecessary to take care 
that too many books are not placed on the Sceneead list—ae is the practice 
in some States—because that tends unconsciously to lower their quality. 
If the list of approved books in a particular subject is limited, there will 
be an incentive on the part of authors and publishers to produce better 
books. Otherwise, if there are as many as twenty or thirty books on the 
approved list, it is impossible to maintain a high standard. We depre- 
cate also the growing practice in many schools, particularly in the richer 
schools, of making the student spend extravagzantly on exercise books 
and stationery. Apart from the heavy burden for their parents, it 
gives them a wrong kind of social and economic training which is 
objectionable from many points of view. 














Curriculum— 

1. At the Middle School stage, the curriculum should include (i) 
Languages ; (il) Social Studies ; (iji) General Science ; (iv) Mathematics ; 
(v) Art and Music; (vi) Craft; and (vii) Physical Education, 


2. -At the High School or Higher Secondary stage, diversified 
courses of instruction-should be provided for the pupils. 

3. A certain number of core subjects should be common to all 
students whatever the diversified courses of study that they may take : 
these should consist of (i) Languages, (ii) General Science, (iii) Social 
Studies, and (iv) a Craft. 

4, Diversified courses of study should include the following seven 
groups: (i) Humanities, (ii) Sciences, (iii) Technical subjects, (iv) Com- 
mercial subjects, (vy) Agricultural subjects, (vi) Fine Arts, and (vii) 
Home Sciences ; as and when necessary additional diversified courses may 
be added. 

5, The diversified curriculum should begin in the second year of 
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6, With a view to improving the quality of text-books prescribed, 
a high power Text-Book Committee should be constituted which should 
consist of a high dignitary of the judiciary of the State, preferably a 
Judge of the High Court, a Member of the Public Service Commission 
of the region concerned, a Vice-Chancellor of the region, a headmaster 
or headmistress in the State, two distinguished educationists and the 
Director of Education ; this Committee should function as an independent 

7 wi fund should be maintained from the amount realised from 
the sale of publications which may be utilised for awarding scholarships, 
and providing books and certain other amenities for school children, 


§& The Text-Book Committee should lay down clear criteria for 
the tyne of paper, illustration, printing and format of the book. 
8. The Central Government should set up a new institution, or 


some existing Art schools, to develop training in the technique of 
illustrati 


10. The Central and State Governments should maintain Libraries 
of blocks of good illustrations which could be loaned to Text-Book Com- 
mittees and publishers in order to improve the standard of book 
illustration, 

ll. Single text-books should not be prescribed for every subject 
of study, but a reasonable number of books which satisfy the standards 
ish down should be recommended leaving the choice to the schools 











12, In the case of languages, however, definite text-books should 
be prescribed for each class to ensure proper gradation. 

13. No book prescribed as a text-book or as a book for general 
study should contain any passage or statement which might offend the 
religious or social susceptibilities of any section of the oe: aeialypes t ar 
might indoctrinate the minds of the young: student with particular = 
cal or religious ideologies. 


id. Frequent changes in text-books and books prescribed for study 


DYNAMIC METHODS OF TEACHING 
I 


Need for Right Methods 


We have discussed the question of the reconstruction of the 
curriculum in the preceding chapter. But every teacher and educationist 
of experience knows that even the best curriculum and the most perfect 
syllabus remain dead unless quickened into life by the right methods of 
teaching and the right kind of teachers. Sometimes even an umsatis- 
factory and unimaginative syllabus can be made interesting and significant 
by the gifted teacher who does not focus his mind on the subject-matter 
to be taught or the information to be imparted but an his studente—their 
interests and aptitudes, their reactions and response. He. judges ihe 
success of his lesson not by the amount of matter covered but by the 
understanding, the appreciation and the efficiency achieved by the students. 
In building up, therefore, s picture of the reorganized se tondary school, 
it is necessary to indicate the of methods to be adopted and popu- 
larized if the curriculum that we have recommended is to develop into 
the kind of educational medium that we envisage. It is really the function 
of Training Colleges to introduce these methods in our schools through 
their trained teachers and we do not propose to cover here the ground 
that training courses are expected to do. We shall confine our attention 
to the most outstanding defects in this field and to Indicate the general 
principles and approach to be adopted to eradicate these defects. 





Objectives of Right Methods 


In discussing the problem of right methods, it is necessary to take 
a brosd and comprehensive view of their objectives ‘which are really 
closely related to the objectives of education that we have already dis- 
cussed) and which we must to some extent recapitulate from the point of 
wiew of methodology. A method is not merely a device adopted for 
communicating certain items of information to students and exclusively 
the cmeern of the teacher, who is supposed to be at the “giving end.” 
Any method, good or bad, links up the teacher and his pupils into an 
organic relationship with constant mutual interaction ; it reacts not only 
on the mind of the students but on their entire personality, their standards 
af work and judgment, their intellectual and emotional equinment, their 
sititudles and values. Good methods which are psychologically and 
Ox sound may raise the whole quality of their life ; bad methods may 
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debase it. So, in the choice and assessment of methods, teachers must 
always take into consideration their REAR ORES EE EY the attitudes 
and values inculcatedin them consciously or unconscious! ox 
of teaching should aim at the following objectives, which have not only 
intelectual but also social and moral implications for, in the domain of 
education, it is impossible to draw rigid lines of demarcation: Whatever 
impact education haa on one aspect of the personality tends ‘to react on 
other aspects. 


The highest value that all methods should try to inculcate is love 
of work and the desire to do it with the highest measure of efficiency of 
Which one is capable. There are only two real educative media, contact 
with a rich and well integrated human personality (whether of the teacher 
or the parents or personal friends) and sincere, whole-hearted pre- 
occupation with worthwhile work, Intellectual as well as practical, If 
education fails to develop in the students a real attachment to the work 





thal they are deing in schoo) and the will to put the best of themselves 


into it, it can neither educate the mind mor train the character. Far 
various. reasons, Which we need not analyse here, this attitude to work 
is not common amongst our students—either in schools or in colleges. 
According to our evidence they are content with the minimum of effort, 
slipshod in their work, and tend to confine themselves to the study 
of “Notes” and “Summaries” rather than text-books, and to text-books 
rather than significant books of wider interest. The secondary school can 
render no greater service to the students (and ultimately ta the nation) 
than by raising their standards of efficiency in everything and creating 
the necessary attitude for the purpose. The motto of every school and 
its pupils should be “ Everything that is worth doing at all is worth doing 
ats "whether it be making a speech, writing a composition, drawing a 
p, Cleaninp the class-room, making a book rack or forming a queue. 
ria this point of view, it is more valuable to take up fewer projects 
and to complete them with thoroughness and efficien” than to attempt 
a larger number haphazardly and superficially. In this connection, it is 
well to remember that good work, habits, and skills are mot acquired 
theoretically or in a vacuum: it is proper habits of work and insistence 
on them in every detail and over a long périod of time that create the 
requisite attitudes and valués, Discipline or co-operation, for Instance, 
cannot be instilled into students through lectures or exhortations; they 
can become part of an individual's normaf technique of life anly when he 
has been given numerous opportunities of participating in freely aecepted 
projects and activities in which discipline and co-operation are constanily 
in demand for achieving the ends in view. 
Another serious defect which vitiates present day teaching Is its 
xcessive domination by terbalism ie. the tendency to identify knowleige 
With: words; thé deluiion that if student is able to memorize or repeat 
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are meant to convey. The use of an imperfectly understood foreign 
students have usually been content, or compelled, to memorize whole 
pkragraphs or pages from their text-books in History, Geography and 
even in Science and Mathematics. In spite of the change in the medium 
of instruction in recent years, we are afraid there has not been much 
improvement in this situation. The strangle-hold of verbaligm is still 
confused with the grasp of knowledge—knowledge, which is the fruit of 
personal effort and purposeful intellectual and practical activity. Conse- 
quenily many students leave school with a certain amount of information 
as their equipment but neither well assimilated knowledge nor wisdom, 
which is the grace of knowledge. We felt strongly, therefore, that only 
such methods should be adopted as will give concreteness and reality to 
learning and help to break down the barriers between life and learning 
and between the school and the community. We shall haye something 
to say later about the nature of such methods. 





On the intellectual side, the most important objective of teaching 
methods should be to develop the capacity for clear thinking which dis- 
important in the modern world of “ plural possibilities ", where every one 
mist learn to make up his mind and judge issues and problems without 
Prejudice or passion. A majority of our citizens will not receive any 
education beyond the secondary stage and if they cannot learn to think 
straight and dispassionately at this stage, they will never be able to play 
their part as responsible citizens of a democracy. Some of the objectives 
to which we have referred above will, if achieved, assist in training 
students in this valuable capacity, But that is mot enough.. It musi also 
form the conscious objective of every single teacher, no matter what 
subject he is entrggted with. Whether a student is asked to make a speech 
in a debating society or to write an essay or to answer questions in history, 
geography, or science or to perform an experiment, the accent should 
always be on clear thinking and on lucid expression which is a mirror 
of clear thought. All students cannot become eloquent speakers or wood 
stylists but there is no reason why—if proper methods ‘gre 
adopted—every normal student should not be able to learn to speak and 
write In such 4 way as to comvey his ideas lucidly and intelligibty. In 
this connection we would like to discourage the present practice of giving 
excessive home work. It is not only a great burden to the children 
but is likely to be a threat to their health and a hindrance to the developi- 
ment of proper habits of work. Whatever home work jx given—and we 
are of the opinion that this should be confined to the higher classes— 
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be gradually eliminated. When a great deal of home work is given and 
it is not properly scrutinized by the teacher, the mistakes of spelling, of 
frammar, of expression, of involved presentation and, above all, of con- 
fused thinking, remain undetected and are likely to become ingrained. 
That is why a little home work, well and willingly done and carefully 
corrected, is fer better than a great deal of slipshod work, reluctantly 
accomplished. Here as elsewhere, quality is-more important than quan- 
tity. ‘This does not, of course, mean that children will do no study at 
home, If interest has been aroused and reading habits have been culti- 
vated, they will reed many books of general interest, they will purse 
their various hobbies, they may prepare charts, models, diagram 
perform simple experiments and study their text-book 1 in various subjects. 
But the difference is that all this will be work, spontaneously undertaken 
and stemming from the students’ natural interest, not imposed on them 
from cuteide, 


Finally, it is desirable that the methods of teaching should 
expand the range of students’ interest. A cultured man fs a person of 
varied interests and, if healthy interests are fostered, they will enrich the 
personality. The normal adolescent is naturally interested in many things 
and, in the elass-room, on the play-ground, during excursions and in their 
social and extra-curricular activities the mitelligent and wide-awake 
teacher has numerous opportunities to kindle new interest, to expand and 
strengthen existing ones and to satisfy their inmate desire to touch life 
at many points. It is by exploring different avenues of interests and acti- 
vities that he can truly discover himself and begin to specialize in due 
course. We would urge all schools to provide in the time-table, at least 
one free period every day in which students may pursue their favourite 
hobbies and creative activities individually or in groups, preferably under 
the guidance of some interested teacher. We need hardly add that the 
success of this proposal would largely depend on the requisite accommoda- 
tion and equipment being available for the purpose. 











Value of Activity Methods 


Our own observation of many schoolz-at-work as well as the 
evidence given by experienced educationists lead ne irresistibly to the 
conclusion that the methods of teaching in use are still dominated by 
routine. Thera is still too much of cramming and the teaching m. the 
schoo! is not related to life, nor is there any determined attempt to check 
deterioration of standards of expression in speech and writing. The point 
of departure for all reforms in method must be the realization that 
knowledge his to be actively acquired by every individual student through 
independent effort. The basis of teaching must, therefore, be the 
organization of the subject-matter into units or projects which would 
create opportunities for self-activity on the part of the students. These 


14 
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should largely replace the formal lessons which often lack proper motiva- 
tion and, therefore, fail to arouse real interest. Students can put in their 
best effort only when the reiationship between their life and their lessons 
is made manifest, for this will create the necessary feeling of interest and 
provide the requisite motivation. So the business of the teacher should 
be to re-establish the link between life and knowledge, to share the sims 
and objects of teaching with his pupile and to plan the programme 
of work in such a way thet pupils will have varied and ample opportunities 
for self-expression. m speech, writing, collective reading, independent 
research, constructive activities and other projects that bring the hand 
and the mind inte fruitful co-operation. Such a conception of the school 
day programme is far removed from the stereotyped routine of the present 
day In which verbalism predominates—the teacher talking and dictwting 
notes and the children listening passively in the class-room and memo- 
rizing things at home for the sake of passing tests and examinations. 
There is no opportunity or desire to acquire knowledge either for the sake 
of life or for its own sake—the dominant motive is to: scrape through the 
examination. If the self-activity approach is adopted, if there is imagina- 
tion in planning work and freedom in its execution, the present bookish 
schools can be transformed into “work schools" or “activity schools" 
and they can become genuine centres of education for the whole person- 
ality of the child. This approach also postulates that practical and 
productive work should find a prominent.and honoured place in the school 
programme. We have already provided for it in the curriculum but what 
we are concerned with here is the principle that the teaching methods in 
all subjects should be inapired, as far as possible, with the spirit inder- 
lying good craft work, This implies that, in the teaching of every <ubject, 
opportunities should be afforded for pupils to apply practically the 
knowledge that has been acquired by them. In Geography it may take 
the form of drawing maps, making models, illustrations, organising excur- 
sions, keeping weather records, constructing in appropriate materials scenes 
from the life of different regions of the world etc, In History, in addition 
to the preparation of suitable illustrations of the type mentioned above, 
they may prepare and stage historical plays—making the costumes, the 
stage effects, fixing the lights ete, themselves or co-cperalively study 
Jocal histery or set up a small history museum and, in fact, tuke up any 
projects that will bring history to life. In connection with the study of 
languages—particularly the mother-tongue—they may undertake to write 
small booklets on subiects of special interest to them; The = collection 
of material from relevant sources, its editing, its actual writing, the 
binding of the booklets attractively will all form part of a joyous project. 
Illustrated charts about great writers may be prepared—containing their 
pictures, short notes on their life and works and brief appropriate quota- 
"Soe rehire tinier eala sp amineapatedpenied erent 
attempt transiations of some easy books and articles in English with the 
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object of providing rich reading material for their fellow students in the 
Labrary. The school magazine is another project which can become’ the 
nucleus not only of creative writing but of a number of academic and prac- 
tieal activities which may widen the interests and quicken the whole 
intellectual pace of the group of students concerned—provided, of course, 
it is not organised gaa irene dena ehanet tin Sane a Pep a Sey > 
above but is envisaged as a creative activity mitiated and direc 

them spontaneously and with zest. 

There is another important principle which may be borne in mind. 
by the teacher in planning his methods of teaching, It is not the amount 
of knowledge imparted or learnt in class that matters but the efficiency 
and thoroughness with which it is acquired by the students, With the 
great increase in knowledge that has taken place in every single field, 
it is quite impossible for a student—not only in the secondary school but 
even in the University—to acquire even one-hundredth of the mast essen- 
tial knowledge in any particular field of studies. Any attempt, therefore, 
at an encyclopedic approach, however watered down, is foredoomed to 
failure. The teacher THs concentrate on two things—quickening of inte- 
rest and training in efficient techniques of learning and study, If, through 
proper presentation Bit the realisation of the relationship between the 
student's life and what he is learning at school, his curiosity and Interest 
have been aroused, he will always be able to acquire necessary knowledge, 
on the spur of felt need, in his later life. On the other hand, the static, 
ready-made knowledge, which is forced on him, not only fails to irradiate 
his mind but is also quickly forgotten—as soon as it has been unburdened 


The emphasis therefore shifts from the quantum of knowledge lo 
the right methods of acquiring it. For this purpose, it is essential that 
every student should be trained in the art of study. We consider this 
absolutely essential and wish to stress it m particular because, NM a large 
majority of schools, no attempt is made to train studenté in this basic 
skill, It seems to be presumed that any one who can read a book, in the 
gense of passing his eyes over words or pronouncing them with his lips, 
has studied it, ‘This isan untenable presumption. Siudy implies several 
mental processes—interpretation of words into their. appropriate mean- 
ings, the art of building up Ideas, ond sifting the significant from unimpt 
ant detail or illustration or from incompetent “ padding’. These study 
skills cannot be acquired automatically but have to be consciously practised. 
Tt ic not necessary for us to discuss the methods that should be adopted 
for this purpose and for assessing whether the students have acquired 
the habits and capacities needed for intelligent study. But we do feel 
that, with reference to every subject of the curriculum, the teaching of 
appropriate methods of study must form an important part of the school 
programme. One approach which has been successfully tried in some 
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schools, is to organize, at the beginning of the session, a " How to study 
week” in which all the pupils concentrate on this problem, are made 
conscious of it and are initiated into proper methods of study. But 
obviously this can only be useful if care is taken to see that the habits, 
skills and attitudes acquired during this Intensive training are used 
throughout the year and if every teacher co-operates In this project. One 


essential part of this programme must be a training in the use of reference 
materials—such as the list of contents and the index in books, the 
dictionary, the atlas and reference books like the Encyclopedia or the 
Book of Knowledge. 


Adaptation of Methods to suit different [evels of Intelligence 

Having stressed the value of activity methods, we should like also 
to put in a plea for individualized work and instruction, in order to train 
the students in the habit of working independently. If students are 
trained to do so, it will discourage cramming and make it necessary for 
the teacher to cover the entire course or teach the whole book through 
formal oral lessons. He could then concentrate on the essentials, show the 
mnter-connectians of topics and arouse intelligent interest leaving some 
parts of the course to be studied by the students independently. There 
will always be certain types of assignments in the school programme 
which can be best carried out on the basis of individual activity. Such 
training is necessary not only to develop them capacity tor independent 
work but algo to adapt instruction to individual differences, These differ- 
ences are a most significant part of the psychological data with which the 
teacher has to deal and, if he fails to adapt his methods of work and 
presentation to the psychological needs and mental range of different types 
of children, he can neither win their interest nor their active co-operation. 
The present practice of mechanically applying the same methods to dull, 
avernge ag well as bright children is responsible for much of the 
ineffectiveness of the instruction givenin schools. If these various groups 
of children are allowed to proceed at their own appropriate pace and 
the method-approach as well as the curricular load are properly adjusted, 
4t will be good for all of them—it will save the dull children from dis- 
couragemnet and the bright children from a sense of frustration. We 
eommend for consideration in this connection a-scheme that has been tried 
in schoola in the United Kingdom, The curriculum js arranged in “ three 
streams", A, Band €. For the dull children, the curriculum as well as 
the syllabus in each subject are simpler and lighter—that is the C stream 
—and include only the minimum essential subject-matter. If they can 
complete that with thoroughness and efficiency they will gain. more intel- 
lectually than if they were dragged behind the chariot wheels of their 
brighter colleagues, For the bright students the curriculum has richer 
content and, after they have completed the common basic contents, they 
can go on’to study the additional subject-matter. We have not considered 
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it mecessary to work out the curriculum or the syllabuses, on these lines, 
because if will have to be done by State Departments of Education and, 
to some extent, by each individual school according to circumstances. But 
we recommend that this idea of adjusting the curriculum to students of 
varying ability should be explored and, what is equally important, methods 
of teaching should also be similarly adjusted. The brighter children will, 
for example, be able to respond better to methods involving greater 
freedom, initiative and individual responsibility than the dull or the 
average children who may require, at least in the early stages, & greater 
measure of planning and guidance by the teachers. 


Balancing Individual and Group Work 

A wise teacher must, however, balance the claims of individual 
work with co-operative or group work, In actual life it is. just! as 
important to possess qualities of good tempered co-cperation, discipline 
and leadership as to have the capacity for personal initiative and inde- 
pendent work. The former qualities develop best in the context cf 
well-organized group work which is not at present given its due place in 
our schools, ‘The normal basis of work ina large majority of schools is 
competition—competition for marks and grades and prizes. This has its 
uses within limits but does not by amy means provide the proper training 
for the srt of living in the community. The genuine training of emotions, 
attitudes, and social capacities takes piace best in the context of projects 
and units of work undertaken co-operatively. It is the give-and-take 
of shared experiences that brings out the quality of leadership, inculcates 
habits of disciplined work and takes the individual out of his potentially 
dangerous mental and emotional isolation. We recommend, therefore, 
that teachers should be so trained that they are able to visualise and 
organize at least a part of the curriculum in the form of projects and 
activity—units which groups of students may take up and carry to com- 
pletion. Another advantage ef such projects would be that they will 
break through the academic isolation of the school and bring it into vital 
rapport with the life and the activities of the surrounding community. 
The chemistry of purification of water may blossam info the study of the 
municipal water system; the lesson in Civics may lead to a study of the 
working of the Local Board or a campaign for the improvement of Ipcal 
sanitary conditions. In fact, there are numerous resources in the life of 
every community which can, and should, be utilised for educational pur- 
poses; Such an approach will vitalise the school and also help to improve 
the conditions obtaining in the community. We would like to refer In 
this connection to a significant educational movement that ig under way 
in the United States under the name of Learning by living, the object of 
whieh is to link the school and the community into a mutually enriching 

unity. 
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THE PLACE OF LIGRARY IN SCHOOLS 


We have referred in an earlier part of the chapter to the importance 
of cultivating the habits of general reading, of reducing the stress- placed 
on text-books and making increasing use of the Library as-a repository 
of reference books, standard books and books of genéral interest. A 
text-book usually adopts a specific approach conveying information and 
knowledge az systematically and briefly as possible. Such an approach has 
iis own advantages but it cannot provide adequate training for the 
erowing mind of the adolescent which often craves for a wider and more 
challenging presentation and appreciates contact with more creative minds 
than text-book writers are generally gifted with. Moreover, the standard 
of interest and eenerel knowledge aS so deplorably poor in secondary 
schoole—the ¢xamination “howlers" and the reports of Public Services 
Commissions are an irrefutable proof of the letter—that it has become 
8 matter of the highest priority to promote the desire and the habit of 
general reading amongst our students: This means, in effect, the 
esiablishment of really good libraries in schools and the provision of an 
intelligent and effective Library Service, In fact, without it, many of the 
recommendations and proposals made in this chapter and elkewhere cun- 
not possibly be implemented. Individual work, the pursuit of group 
projects, many academic hobbies and co-curricular uctivities postulate the 
exittunce of 4 good, efficiently funttioning Whrary, The library may well 
be regarded as an essential instrument for putting progressive methods 
into practice. In view of its crucial importance, we consider it necessary 
to devote some space to discussing how the school Wbrary must be 
organized If it is to play its part effectively in the improvement of 
hdary education. We should like to Stete at the outset that, in a 
large majority of schools, there are ui present no libraries worth the nam. 
The books are usually old, outdated, unsuitable, weually selected without 
eference to the students’ tastes und interests.. They ure stocked in » few 
biol chetoes. which are housed in an inadequate and unattractive room. 
The person in charge is often a clerk or an indifferent teacher who does 
this work on’a part-time basis and has neither a love for books nor 
knowledge of library technique, Naturally, therefore, there is nothing 
like an imaginative and well-planned library service which could inspire 
students to read and cultivate in them a sincere love of books. What 
makes this situation particularly difficult is the fact that most teachers 
and Headmasters ond even the educational edministrators and authorities. 
do not realize how unsatisfactory this position is and, therefore, ihey have 
no sense of urgency in the matter, It is, necessury, therefore, to give some 
idea of the Library as we conceive it. 
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In the first place, the library must be made the most attractive place 
in the school so that students will be naturally drawn to it. It should be 
housed in a spacious, well-lit hall (or room), with the walls suitably 
coloured and the rooms decorated with flowers-and artistically framed 
Pictures -and prints of famous paintings. The furniture—book-sh=!ves, 
tables, chairs, reading desks—chould be carefully designed with an eye 
to artistic effect as well as functional efficiency, As far as possible, the 
open shelf system should be introduced so that students may have free 
access to books, may learn to handle them and browse on them at their 
leisure. In decorating the library, the. full co-operation of the students 
should be obtained in order to give them the feeling that it is thoir 
own library. 

Secondly, the success of the library depends largely on the proper 
selection of books, journals and periodicals. This should be the function 
of a small cammittee of teachers who have a genuine love for books, can 
study book reviews, consult catalogues and visit book shops, if possible, 
It would be useful if the same committee could be entrusted with the 
work of studying children's reading Interests, Both In this work:as well 
as in. the choosing of books, some senior students who are interested in 
reading should be associated.. They are, ufter all, the consumers anc 
their co-operation is likely to be very enlightening. The guiding prin- 
cipie in selection should be mot the teachers’ own idea of what. books 
the students must read but their natural and psychological interests. If 
they feel more attracted, at 2 particular oge, to stories of adventure or 
travel or biographies.or even detection and crime, there is no justification 
for forcing them to read poetry or clussics or belle-letiers, Of course, the 
teacher's akill and teaching efficiency will consist in hie being able to 
direct what they are reading now towards what they should be reading 
in due course: Literary education postulates the gradual elevation of 
taste and the refining of appreciation bul the teachers’ tact will lie in-not 
forcing them but in unobtrusively guiding them on the way. In this 
endeavour, his own example and contageous enthusiasm can prove very 
potent allies. 


The Hbrary being attractively arranged and sdequately supplied 
with suitable books, the next important thing [= an efficient service. In 
most schools, as we have pointed out, there is no conception ef such 
service. It would require the services of a highly qualified and trained 
librarian who should be on a par with other senior teachers in pay and 
statue and we definitely recammend that there should be, in every 
secundary school, a full-time librarian of this type. If his function ts. 
merely to maintain a register of books, keep the library open at odd 
how occasionally issue books to a few students, there would 
obviously be no need for a full-time and highly qualified ibrarian. But 
if the library is to be the hub of the academic and intellectual life of the 
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school, if it is not only to meet but guide the reading interests of students, 
Ap SUP wan: Be a Centre Of SRE SAC supervised study as well as group 
work on projects undertaken by them—if it is to do all these things, the 
ifbratian will surely have ail his work cut out. He will also be respon- 
sible for giving due publicity to good books, old and new, available in the 
Hibrary—preparing and circulating book lists sultable for different grades, 
displaying ‘blurbs’ and cuttings of book reviews on the notice board, 
arranging ‘book exhibitions, perhaps conducting a group reading project 
when a few students of similar interests may come together to read aloud 
poems, or stories or dramas. Above all, he will be available for con- 
eultation in the selection of suitable books for general reading or reter- 
ences needed for individual or group projects, that they have to work 
out as part of their curricular or co-curricular work, It will, of course, 
be necessary for him to have the assistance of ell his colleagues in this 
‘work—and if in the Training Colleges some of them can be given a brief 
orientation and training in Library work, it will be a great-advantage— 
but he will have to act as the pivot end the inspiration of this: intellectual 
and literary ferment, 


In this connection, it is recommended that such of those teachers 
as have not had any training in library work during the period of study 
in Training Colleges should be given opportunities for atlendmg summer 
courses in librarianship for periods ranging from 4 to § weeks. 


We have 





ed that every secondary school should havea 


central library aan a. trained librarian, School buildings being what 


they are, it will be sonvetiine before provision could be made in every 
school for a big reading room and its adjuncts. Similarly it will take 
time to provide each school with a qualified and trained librarian. Hence 
our rec dation for training some teachers in the management of 
school nibearios asa part of their traming course. These partially trained 
teacher-librarians will, working in co-operation, gradually build up the 
central library and organise the library service, while, in the meantime, 
working the eluss libraries. The class library is an Important and eseen- 
tial adjunct to the central school library. It is easily organised and in 
the hands of a ieectier of imagination it can do within its own limitations 
as much good work as the central library. The important point ahout 
the class library is to change and replenish its stocks at frequent inter- 
vais so that even within the four walls of a class-roum the children have 
3 wide variety of intellectual fare spread before them. A wise class- 
teacher can use the class library effectively to develop correct reading 
habits and for various other educative purposes, In a way he is in a 
nosition of ndvantage as compared with other teachers and if he himself 
loves books he is sure to infect his children with his own love and 
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(Besiiad ‘the “clusiWhrevy “tn every” high school’ there should te 
subject-libraries in charge of subject teachers. Competent subject teachers 
ean enrich their teaching areatly with the help of small collections uf 
books on their own subjects. These should not be confined to text-books 
only. Advanced works, reference books, books on related subjects and 
allied fields, all these will find a place in that collection, so that handling 
them and browsing over them students get a wide view of the subjects 
in-all its bearings. Nothing can be more inspiring than contact with -a 
REPO Fev ESN SENgECe EM WH -Smn present it in ite pooper 


: msters and the teachers to keep their 
fingers,.as it were, on the pulse of their students’ general reading. At 
present, this-is far from being the case and therefore—with the exception 
of the brightest students who may assume the initiative in consulting 
teachers about their reading—they do not receive any individual puidance 
in this behalf, Mos? teachers, in fect, have no idea of what a majority 
of students are reading or whether they are reading at all! This points 
to the need of maintaining proper records that can be easily and quickly 
scrutinized. We should like to make two recommendations in this con- 
nection, Where ordinary issue registers—rather than issue cards--are 
maintained, each student must be allotted a few pages of the register in 
WHIEEN tacks studied by him are entered date-wise so that the class 

zachers and Headmaster may see at a glance what each individual has 
sans reading and give him mnecessary advice and encouragement, 
Secondly, each student should be required to maintain a disry in which 
he may enter, date-wise, the names of all the books (with the names of 
the authors) which he has read, together with brief quotations or extracts 
that may eppeal to him. Perhaps at a later stage, he may write short 
reviews or appreciations of these books. Such a disry, maintained 
throughout the school years, will provide a fascinating map of his intel- 
lectual development and literary growth which will not only be of value 
to him here and now but may be of interest even in Later life. 


We would like to make certain general suggestions in. order to 
strengthen library. facilities and to secure the maximum use-of those that 
exist. In all public libraries there should be o section specially meant for 
children and adolescents which may supplement the resources of the local 
school] libraries. Secondly, steps should be taken to keep the school 
library open during the vacation and Jong holidays for the benefit of the 
students as well as the local community, if possible, In places where there 
is no public library, the school should also consider the possibility of 
throwing the school library open to the public outside school hours, This 
may involve some extra expenditure but it would be eminently: worth- 
while because it will draw the school and the community into the kind 
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of partnership that we have advocated in this Report. We are also of 
the view that, in States where a library cess is levied, the proceeds should 
also be utilised to strengthen and improve school libraries. In smalier 
places it may be more economical to build up the echool Ubrary in such 
a way that it may also serve the function of a Public Library for the 
locality, thus avoiding the iia of buildings and furniture, and, 
to some extent, of staff. 


In same cities we understand that during vacation books af interest 
to suit different grades of students are collected from various school] Lbra- 
ries and are placed in a central locality, the students being encouraged 
to visit such improvised libraries and to study whatever books they: may 
be interested in. This is an interesting experiment that may be tried in 

We may, in passing, make a reference here to the associated pro= 
blem of the production of suitable books for children and adolescents. At 
present there is a great paucity of such books in practically all Indian 
Innguages and unless the Centre and the State Govermments iteke well 
thought-out measures to encourage the production of suitable books for 
general reading the objective in view cannot be realized—books suitable 
not only from the point of view of contents but also of printing, binding 
and illustrations. This may be done by giving financial assistance to quali- 
fied and well established organizations engaged in the production of such 
books, by offering prizes to the best books published and by arranging 
translations of good children’s books available in English or published in 
various regional languages. We believe that, if school libraries are better 
financed and are able to buy larger number of books and if a love of 
reading is created in the students and eventually in adults with the imerea- 
sed purchase of books, the law of demand and supply will come into 
play and more and better books will be published. 

We have advocated in the preceding paragraphs several new 
approaches to methods of teaching and described the part « well organized 
library can play in facilitating their implementation. But in the evidence 
and the memoranda that were tendered to us, it was repeatedly affirmed 
that it is very difficult to apply such progressive methods in schools. Obvi- 
ously, if these ideas and suggestions are not transiated into terms of curri- 
culum and methods and the difficulties that stand in the way are not 
removed, secondary education will make no headway, Some of these diffi~ 
culties have to do with the general sense of frustration that unfortuns 




















prevails amongst teachers. There is no enthusiasm, no creative urge to 
inttiste an educational renoissance, We hope, however, hae soon after 








reorient the teachers’ minds and their way ef thinking and cresf= a new 
and bracing climate of opinion. If the improvement in the terms and 
conditions of service and the genera! social status of teachers that we 
have recommended elsewhere is brought about and a sense of content- 
ment is created, we have no doubt that, as a result of these conferences, 
ete, the present feeling of frustraticn will disappear and the biggest 
Another measure which will be very helpful in this connection fs 
rstematic attempt on the part of all Education Departments, to prepare 
suitable Hterature, suggestive programmes, teaching aids, ete for the 
guidance of teachers. At present they lack definite guidance. It is not 
provided by the stereotyped notes of Inspecting Officers, which can neither 
inspire creative thinking, nor stimulate new methods of work. The pro- 
duction of such material requires that there should bea small “ educational 
wing attached either to the office of the Director of Education or to 
one of the Post-Graduate Training Colleges, which will devote [tself 
aeveeetios to the study of educational issues and problems, with special 
ference to the teachers’ practical difficulties, and produce pamphlets, 
Héviciares, accounts at new’ edticational experiments and movements for 
their use. These should be so written that they wil! keep their knowledge 
70 een emped oeipa as teeta = 
ethods of teaching and give them detailed and practical sugges- 
Soke fur the ‘purpoae: The Department should also see to it that every 
See ee Tet bovks and 
tiodicals for the teachers’ use 
Societies aon good -teachetny with dest and-w seané of Gidy, ace 
unable to put progressive educational methods into practice. Where this 
is not due to the uncongenial school atmosphere the reason may be cither 
that the teachers have not been adequately trained in, and given practical 
demonstration and observation of such methods or the pressure and dread 
a era pe So for ag the first reason 
is concerned, it is a fact that even the demonstrat ! 7 
Training Colleges often fail to } Sad tattaemeticne the: idan Said elaretin 
advocated by the College Professors, So the teachers come out of ‘these 
institutions with rather vague ideas about things like ' activity methods’, 
‘free work" and “group projects" etc., but they have never seen them 
at-work. This difficulty can only be overcome if good demonstrz 
experimental schools are established and given all the necessary facilities, 
material and psychological, to develop better methods of teaching. 


We should like to commend m this connection a new exper 
undertaken in one of the States, whereby a certain number of selected 
schools have been released from the usual Departmental regulat 
about curricula, methods and text-books and given his: Souadognihs cave’ 

































on new experimental lines. If a few progressive schools are established 
in every State, where experienced teachers would be free to work out an 
improved syllabus and methods of teaching and discipline, they might, in 
due course, help te leaven the whole edicational system. The Education 
Departments may also perhaps explore the possibility of short-term 
exchange of really gifted teachers from one school to fe 2A eg oes 
cularly of teachers drawn front such progressive schools who may be sent 
to other institutions. So far as the system of examination is man 
we. have made recommendations elsewhere which are calculated to 
minimize its dead-weight and to secure preater freedom for teachers. 

We recommend that such experimental schools as are in existence 
or which may be established in future should receive due encouragement 
at the hands of the State and Central Governments. 


pani 
Mu 


Museums play a great port in the education of school children as 
they bring home to them much more vividly than any prosaic lectures 
the discoveries of the past and the various developments that have taken 
place in many fields of Science and Technology. We have seen the great 
value that museums play in other countries and the great importance 
that is attached to visits by school children at periodical intervals to these 
museums. They can also suppiy a background of information in regard 
to history, art and other fields of learning. 


At present there are (within our knowledge) no museums in India 
of the type that exist in some of the European and American cities. We 
believe it is necessary from the educational point of view to establish such 
museums in important centres at least, wherein both encient and modern 
SORES: Wet UO, entice SNE SPE rare Overy Panne eocremres 
of the actual process of development of various scientific dist 
otk td ten deresene. the. dtadeete: sie tten formative ‘hale 26s huldises: the 
actual visualising of these experimenis in a graphic manner. We have 
have been greatly impressed with their educational value. It will serve 
also to educate the public at large and to give them «4 realistic approach 
to scientific investigations and scientific discoveries. 1t will not be diffi- 
cult for every State to concentrate on one such prominent Museum at 
providing «mall museums in the schools themselves. It may even be 
possible to have a more comprehensive set up in the musetm of a pnarti- 
cular town to which all the schools can contribuic and thus make it 
much more attractive to school children and to the public We fzel 
that assistance from the Centre and the States should be forthcoming tor 
the starting of such museums. 
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Tt is hardly necessary to emphasise the role that audio-visual aids, 
films and radio talks, can play in the liberalising of the education of the 
school children. In some States they have been developed to such ‘an 
extent that most of the schools are able to obtain from the Department of 
Public Instruction the audio-visual aids and films and to correlate them 
with the particular subjects that are being taught. The students thus get 
not merely theoretical instruction but through these aids a graphic 
presentation of the subject We recommend that a central library 
of educational films should be available in each State and that films of 
great value be sent from the Central Government to the States periodically. 
We recommend also that educational films suited to Indian conditions 
should be taken and made available to schools. 

As regards the radio, we are glad to learn that through the All-India 
Radio, arrangements have been made for school broadcasts. It is hardly 
necessary for us to emphasise that such broudcasts should be by well- 
qualified persons and should create an interest in the subject so that 
the boy's curiosity can be roused to learn more about the subject. Nothing 
is calculated to produce in the child an aversion for such broadcasts as 
the menotonows and none t6o graphic description that sometimes 15 given 
by persons not quite familiar with the psychology of the young mind. 
It should not be treated as a routine duty which can be discharged by any 
teacher in the area. Care mttst be taken to see that an expert panel of 
headmasters ond teachers is constituted to decide on (a) the subject to 
be dealt with, (b) the manner in which it cought to be dealt with, and 
(c)} persons competent to give such a talk. If schoo! broadcasts are to be 
conducted an these lines, they will form a very efficient supplement to 
education. 

We venture to hope that the adoption of the various suggestions 
that have been made as well as the practical measures that have been 
recommended will break through the vicious circle which holds our schools 
in its thrall and release forces which will eventually transform the 
educational system. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The methods of teaching in schools should aim not merely at 
the imparting of knowledge in an efficient manner, but also at Inculecsting 
desirable values and proper attitudes and hebits of work in the students. 

4, They should, in particular, endeavour to create in the students 
@ genuine attachment to work and a desire to do jt as efficiently, honestly 
and thoroughly ss possible. 

§ ‘The emphasis In teaching should ‘shift from verbalism and 
memorization to learning through purposeful, concrete and realistic situa- 
tions and, for this purpose, the principles of “Activity Method” and 

“ Project Method" should be assimilsted in school practice, 
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4.. Teaching methods should previde oppo: : nis 
learn actively and to apply peactically ithe Anowledge thet they have 
acquired in the class-room. “ Expression Work” of different kinds must, 
therefore, form part of the programme in every school subject. 

5. In the teaching of all subjects special stress should be placed 
on clear thinking and clear expression both In speech and writing. 

6, Teaching methods should aim less at imparting the maximum 
quantum of kmowledge possible and more on training students in the 
techniques of study and methods of acquiring knowledge through personal 
effort and initiative. 

7. A well-thought out attempt should be made to adopt methods 
of instruction to the needs of individual students as much as possible so 
that dull, average and bright students may all have a chance to progress 
at their own pace. 

& Students should be given adequate opportunity to work in 
groups and to carry out group projects and activities so as to develop in 
them the qualities necessary for group life and co-operative work. 

9, As the proper use of a well-equipped school-library is abso- 
lutely essential for the efficient working of every educational institution 
REELS SOME EE  SUATSTS AO CCEA! SRNOTORSE | ee ah OPEEE 
secondary school should have such a library: class libraries and subject 
libraries should also be utilized for this purpose. 

10.. Trained Librarians, who have a love for books and an under- 
standing of students’ interests, should be provided in all secondary schools 
and all teachers should be given some training in the basic principles of 
library work, in the Training Colleges as well as through refresher 

li. Where there are no separate Public Libraries the school libraries 
should, so far as possible, make their facilities available to the Jocal 
public and al] Public Libraries zhould have a special section for children 
and adolescents. 

12. In order to improve general standards of work in school 
necessary steps should be taken to produce textbooks as well as “panies 
of general reading which are of distinctly superior quality to the books 
‘at present available. 

13. Suitable literature for the guidance ond inspiration of teachers 
should be produced by the Education Departments of all States and either 
should be adequately equipped for the purpose, 

14. In order to popularize progressive teaching methods and: facili- 
tate. their introduction, “Experimental” and “ Demonstration” schools 
‘should be established and given special encouragement where they exist, 
go thal they may try out new methods freely without being fettered by 
too many depsrtmental restrictions. 
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THE EDUCATION OF CHARACTER 
I 





In dealing with the aims and objectives of education, we have made 
it clear that the supreme end of the educative process should be the 
training of the character and personality of students in such a way that 
they will be able to realize their full potentialities and contribute to the 
well-being of the community. One of the main criticisms against modern 
education ig that, by concentrating toc much on examinations, enough 
attention is not devoted to activities that promote the formation of 
character and inculcate ideals which make for personal integrity and social 
efficiency, We propose, therefore, to devote special attention to some of 
the probleme which arise in this field, to discuss the basic principles which 
should underlie our approach and to suggest what the schools can do to 


The B 





_ We should, in the first place, take due note of the fact that the 
school is = smal! community within a larger community and that the 
attitudes, values and modes of behaviour—good or bad—which have cur- 
rency in national life are bound to be reflected in the schools. When we 
complain of indiscipline or lack of earnestness or slipshod methods of work 
or failure to appreciate the dignity of labour in the students, we should 
not forget that these msy be due largely to defects in the community. 
This does not imply that we can condone this failure of the schools to 
impinge purposefully on the character of their students but it is meant 
to bring out the complexities and the magnitude of the problem. A radical 
and comprehensive approach to it cannot be confined to the school but 
must fake the whole situation into account, There is no doubt that the 
beginning must be made in the schools and these cannot be content merely 
with reflecting outside trends; they must provide a selective environment 
in which children may be able to transcend, to some extent, limitations of 
their home und neighbourheed, In the great debate that has been going 
on for decades between those who hold that education must only seek 
to adjust the individual to his environment and those who think that it 
should be an agency for the “superior reconstruction” of the environ 
and creative view of education, We are convinced that it is the business 
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of the school to train individuals who will not only be duly appreciative 
of their culture and the good qualities of national character and national 
traditions but will also be able to analyse and evaluate it critically, to 
eschew whatever is weak or reactionary and to develop the qualities of 
character and intellect needed for the purpose. Our school teachers can 
be infused with a high sense of their destiny only when they are made 
to realize that they are engaged in the making of better human bemgs 
and. a better social order and not merely teaching a dull, prescribed 
ey Dabus. 

Secondly—and this follows as a natural corollary from what we have 
shid above—in this education of character, the school kas to win the active 
co-operation of the parents and the community in general. If the various 
educative agencles—the home, the school, the neighbourhood, the com- 
munity, the religious organizations and the State—have no common out- 
look and agreed ideas about this problem but pul! in different directions, 
the school will not be able to make an abiding and coherent impression 
on the character of its-students: After all, they spend only one-fourth 
or one-fifth part of the day in school and the rest of their time is passed 
in direct or indirect contact with these other agencies, which can easily 
undo the good work of the school, For, it is essentially the whole of the 
community and not merely the school that educates. This implies the 
establishment of that active association between parents and teachers to 
which we have referred elsewhere. This should not be limited to rare 
and special occasions and to the sharing of mutual complaints and 
grievances but should result in a better understanding between them and 
in reconciling their ideas and values so that, as far as possible, the same 
kind of motives, methods and impulses may play on the formation of the 
students’ character at home as in the school. This association should, 
however, go further and draw into its train not only the parents of the 
students on the rolls but also other influential and worthy members of the 
eomeatinity and leaders of various educative agencies who should be 

ded opportunities of coming into contact both with teachers and 
children, of talking to them and discussing problems of common Interest 
with them. In this way the staff of the school can tactfully help in build- 
ing up & pattern of influences and activities.in the life of the community 
which will co-operate with the school in moulding the students’ character 
on right lines. 


Thirdly, }t must be remembered that the education of character is 
not something which can be relegated to o particular period or a. parti- 
cular teacher or the influence of a particular set of activities, It is a 
project in which évery single teacher and every item of the school pro- 
gramme has to participate intelligently. This is a truth which most 
teachers would readily concede in theory. ‘Some are apt to believe—that 
it is the special theme of religious and moral instruction or the special 
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object of team games and certain extra-curricular activities and has little, 
if anything, to do with the day-to-day and the hour-to-hour work of the 
school: We-should like to emphasize, as strongly as we can, the bask 
principle that ‘character is forged on the anvil of action —of every Kind 
of action, academic, social; manual or moral—and the way in which the 
student performs his manifold duties in school or at home leayes an 
indelible impression on him.. We would like to remind our teachers of 
Carlyle's carpenter who “broke all the ten commandments with every 
single stroke of his hammer!" It is possible to organize school work in 
such a way and to build up such traditions that the students will do 
everything they undertake with efficiency, integrity, discipline, co-opera- 
tion and good temper. It is also possible for teachers and students alike 
to do their work in a haphazard, slipshod manner, without any ‘discipline 
or social sense. We recommend that the Headmaster and staff should 
discuss this crucial problem amongst themselves and plan their work in 
suth a way that the qualities of character and mind, that they wish to 
inculeste are reflected in everything that they do—the compositions they 
write, the speeches they make In the debating society, the pictures they 
paint, the maps they draw, the social activities they organize, the craft 
work they undertake. This would require the setting before them 
of high standards of work and conduct—both personal and impersanal— 
and creating the desire to approximate to those standards. It would also 
call for the rejection of any work—and deprecation of any form of 
behaviour—that falls below the standard that may be expected from the 
particular student concerned. If all school work and activities are made 
psychologically interesting and exacting—in the sense of challenging the 
full powers of the adolescents—and if they are trained to take them up 
in the right spirit, the most congenial conditions will be created for the 
right training of character. 


Stadies and Character Formation 

While we recognize the basin importante: Of wort i :2his Content, 
we should not undervalue the part that the proper presentation of the 
curriculum and the reading of great books can play in this behalf. 
Teachers can present all school subjects—particularly the social studies 
—in such o wavy that the students may develop a right outlook on the 
world in which they are Hving and acquire ‘a proper appreciation of the 
nature of human relationship—individual as well at group relationships. 
History and Geography can both, in their way, show the mutual inter- 
dependence of nations and groups and, together with science, they can 
demonstrate how all great human achievements have been made possible 
through the silent, often unrecognized, work of numerous individunls and 
groups belonging to all parts of the world. They can also make their 
punils realize how these great achievements call for hich standards of 
efficiency and integrity which are the basis of good character. Similarly, 
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an imaginative and sympathetic study of literature—not just text-bocks 
but great books and great authors—can inculirate noble ideals and values, 
By encouraging the habit of reading and by gradually raising the stand- 
ards of taste and appreciation, the school can mobilize a powerful and 
beneficial influence which will continue to exercise its sway throughout 
their lite. 


It is in the context of these general principles that we have to 
Visualize the problem of character education. And this has to be visua- 
lized not in a social vacuum but with reference to our contemporary 
socio-economic and political situation. While the basie ideals and values 
of good character may be regarded as permanent, they have to be inter- 
preted and applied in the special circumstances of our national life. We 
have already discussed, at some length, in the Chapter on the Aims and 
Objectives of Education, the type of mind and character that muct be 
developed in our youths, if they are to participate effectively and worthily 
in the expanding life of their country. It is not necessary for us, therefore 
to recapitulate that discussion and we can well. confine ourselves to 
pointing out certain special issues that must be considered by all educa- 
tionisis and to suggesting how they can be successfully tackled. We 
propose to draw special attention to three of these issues—the problem 
of discipline, the question of moral and religious instruction and the part 
that the various extra and co-curricular activities can play in this field. 





It 
DISCIPLINE 


No amount of improvement and reconstruction in education will 
bear much fruit if the schools themselves are undermined by indiscipline. 
Tt is clear from much of the evidence we received that students an4 
teachers alike need more of the spirit of discipline, If proper education 
ia to be given, acts of indiscipline prevalent in schools have to be checked, 
Influence of Political Movements on Discipline 

Indiscipline may take the shape of group Indiscipline or Individiimnl 
indiscipline. Group indiscipline is the worst of the two. While as 
individuals many of our students are as good as students anywhere, <he 
tendency to group indiscipline has increased in recent years, Many causes 
have led to this group indiscipline. Incidents of indiscipline reported from 
eleowhere have REE See ee Smee COE aath For various reasons 





tated by the political activities which were lounched against a foreign 
foverment While there may have been justification for such indiscipline 
false Aierent aca.ciinal Garcetinneiawn fie! tal there is no justifica- 
tion for such acts of indiscipline after the attainment of independence. 
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The democratic constitution which the country has adopted permits 
of the redressing of grievances through a democratic machinery. It would 
be against all principles of democracy, in fact it would be against the 
very trend and safety of democracy, if such acts of indiscipline were to 


The real purpose of education is to train youth to discharge the 
duties of citizenship properly. All other objectives are incidental. 
Discipline therefore should be a responsibility of parents, teachers, the 
general public and the authorities concerned. There are some positive 
factors promoting discipline. ‘The Indian student's natural tendency is 
to be disciplined. It is only when forces act strongly on him that he may 
sometimes be led astray. He appreciates the rules and is normally inclined 
to abide by them. Much can be done to encourage this trend in school 
life. Personal contact between the teacher and the pupil is essential, and 
it is from this point of view that we maintain that there should be some 
limit in the number of pupils edmitted into different sections of a class 
and to the whole school, Reference has been made to this aspect in 
another place. Emphasis is also to be laid on the role of the class-teacher 
and the headmaster in promoting general discipline and the welfare of 
the pupils: In regard to school life itself, a greater responsibility should 
devolve upon the students themselves in the maintenance of discipline. 
Nothing is more calculated to develop a proper sense of self-discipline, 
amd proper behaviour than their enforcement not by any outside autho- 
rity with any symbol of punishment, but by the students themselves, 
They should choose their own representatives to see to it that proper codes 
of conduct are observed, both for the sake of the individuals and for 
the good name of the school. It is from this point of view that we 
commend what is known as the house system in schools, with prefects 
or monitors or student councils, whose responsibility it will be to draw 
up a code of conduct and to enforce its observance in the school. 


Another important method of bringing home to the pupils the 
value of discipline is through group games. It is on the playing fields 
the virtue of playing the game for its own sake and the team spirit can 
be cultivated. Such extra-curricular activities as boy scouts and girl 
guides, the national cadet carps, junior Red Cross and social service acti- 
vities will promote a proper spirit of discipline. The building up of a 
truly harmonious and united form of community life in the school should 
be the endeavour of all institutions. 

Besides these positive factors certain negative factors also promote 
discipline. ‘The discipline of the youth of any country dependa upon the 
discipline that is exercised by elders. In some parts of the country, on 
socasions, certain of the activities of leaders have not been such as are 
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calculated to: promote a healthy: spirit of discipline in:the younger sene- 
ration. School authorities are not always to blame for indiscipline in 
the schoole. We have been given to understand that at the time of elections 
whether to the legislatures or to some civic: bodies, those who aspire for 
such places do not hesitate to utilise the students for the furtherance of 
their objective, namely, the winning of the election. It is a well-known 
fact that Im all democratic institutions, election time is a time of feverish 
activity not always conducted in the most healthy spirit, and the utilisa- 
tion of immature minds for purposes of campaigns with or without 
slogans attached thereto is not calculated to promote sound discipline 
among students. We think it unfortunate that such trends are on the 
Increase. If therefore some of the unhealthy trends of political life are 
to be avoided in school life, a serious attempt should be made to see 
that children under the age of 17, who ere in schools are not drawn 
into the vortex of controversial politics and are not utilised for election 
purposes, The suggestion has been put forward that it should be con- 
sidered an election offence for any member or party to utilise the services 
of these pupils in political or civic campaigns, It may be difficult to 
prove which party has utilised students, but this should not be beyond 
the power of an election tribunal to tackle. We therefore recommend 
that ‘suitable legislation should be passed making it an election offence 
to utilise students below the age of 17 for any of the purposes of political 


There is amother aspect of the question which we would like to 
mention. It is good that some of our politicians address our students, 
It has an educational value and we should like to encourage this practice. 
of addressing gatherings of students in schools,. In actual practice this 
has led to certain anomalies in the publicity given by the Press fo such 
meetings. Persons who address these gatherings have different audiences 
in mind and speak not infrequently in a different strain from what is 
desirable or necessary at echool gatherings, Wedo not wish to generalise 
on this point, because there are many honourable exceptions, but- the 
tendency in view of the publicity given is to speak not to the audience 
before them, but to a wider audience whose attention they wish to attract 
This is not a healthy trend for school education and discipline. 








Role of Teachers 


Lastly discipline among students can only be promoted if there is 
discipline among the staff. Both within the school and in organizations 
connected with the teaching profession, the teacher has always to realise 
that all his activities are being watched by his pupils. To that extent 
therefore, both in his personal conduct and in his general attitude to all 
problems concerning the country, be has to realise that there are limita- 
tions within which he must act for the best interests. of the profession, 








We welcome the opportunity afforded in our constitution for the teaching 
profession to be represented in the legisiatures of the country. To what- 
evar gtiod ‘or Iealy) he say: Seka 3: ere ke Se 
to the principles mentioned above. 


Instances haye been brought to our notice where school managers 
or members of Managing Boards have not refrained from utilising their 
position to influence teachers and pupils to participate in political or other 
electioneering activities. The recommendation that we have made that 
the utilisation of pupils should be considered an election offence will 
probably go a long way to inhibit this increasing tendency. Ultimately, 
however, it is the school atmosphere and the teacher working there that 
ensure proper codes of conduct and discipline in the schools. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL INSTRUCTION 


Religious and moral instruction also play an important part in 
the growth of character. At different places which the Commission visited, 
a good deal of emphasis was laid on this aspect of education. There Is 
little doubt that the whole purpose of education is not fulfilled unless 
certain definite moral principles are inculcated in the minds of the youth 
of the country, The necessity for religious education has also been 
emphasised by some, while others are not in favour of religious instruction, 
in view of the diverse forms of religions practised in our country, 
and the positive decision in the constitution that the State will be a 
Secular State. This does not imply that because the State is secular 
there is. no place for religion in the State. All that is understood Is that 
the State as such should not undertake to uphold actively, aseist, or in 
any way to set its seal of approval on any particular religion. Tt must 
be left to the people to practise whatever religion they feel is in conformity 
with their inclinations, traditions, culture and hereditary influence. 


Against this background we have considered this question very 
carefully, The present position with regard te religious education is that 
there are certain schools particularly those conducted by denominational 
agencies where religious education is given. There is, however, a clause, 
which is being Increasingly put into effect that no person who does not 
belong to a particular religion can be compelled to attend religious 
instruction. We are given to understand that in most stich schools it is 
now the rule rather than the exception that religious instruction is con- 
fined only to those of the particular faith. In some of these schools what 
is known az moral instruction is given to sitch of those pupils who do 
not attend religious instruction. Whether religious instruction er moral 
instruction is given, the benefit of such instruction will be derived not 
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teachers, Healthy trends in regard to religious or moral behaviour spring 
from three sources : 


(1) The influence of the home which is the dominant fector ; 


(2) The influence of the school through the conduct and beha- 
viour of the teachers themselves and life in the school community ss @ 
whole ; 

(3) Influences exercised by the public of the locality and the 
extent to which public opinion prevails in all matters pertaining to reli- 
gious or moral codes ef conduct. No amount of instruction can supersede 
or supplant these three essential factors. We, however, feel that such 
instruction can be supplemented to a limited extent by properly organised 
instruction given in the schools. One of the methods adopted in some 
schools is to hold an assembly at the commencement of the day's 
session with all teachers and pupils present, when a general non-denomi- 
national prayer is offered. Moral instruction in the sense of inspiring 
talks given by ier persons selecied by the headmaster and dwelling 
on the Lives of great personages of all times and of all climes will help 
Eis vale Gos tease ot eT, In view of the provision of the 
Constitution of the Secular State, religious instruction cannot be given in 
schools except on a voluntary basis and outside the regular school hours ; 
such instruction should be given to the children of the particular faith 
and with the consent of the parents and the managements concerned. In 
making this recommendation we wish to emphasise that all unhealthy 
trends of disunity, rancour, religious hatred and bigotry should be dis- 
couraged in schools, 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACT 


Elsewhere we have referred to the place and importance of what 
are called “extre-curricular™ or “ co-curricular" activities, We would 
like to draw pointed attention here to their significance for the education 
of character. They are as integral a part of the activities of a school as 
its curricular work and their proper organization needs just as much care 
and fere-thought. Such activities will naturally vary, within limits, from 
school to school depending upon its location, its resources and the inter- 
est and aptitudes of the staff and students. If they are properly con- 
ducted, they can help in the development of very Valuable attitudes and 
qualities. We propose to refer here briefly to some of these activities 
from the point of view of thelr incidence on character, 
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Scout and Guide Activities 


The Scout and Guide movement has taken deep root in India and 
the new organization, the Bharat Scouts and Guides, has many branches 
in all the States. Scouting is one of the most effective means for the 
training of character and the qualities necessary for good citizenship. If 
has the great merit that it appeals to pupils of all ages and taps er 
manifold energies. Through its various games, activities and tech 
skills, it is possible to lay the foundation of the ideals of social siceice 
good behaviour, respect for leaders, loyalty to the State and.a prepared- 
ness to meet any situation. The Commission has noted with pleasure 
the keen interest that is being taken In this movement in some of the States 
and is of the opinion that ft should receive the fullest encouragement 
from all State Governments and that necessary provision should be made 
for carrying on all its activities in schools and in camps. It would he 
of great-advantage if, in each district or regional area, a centre is selected 
where ‘scouts con meet for their annual camps and learn self-reliance 
through the daily life and activities of the camp. The All-India t 
Camp at Taradevi, Simla Hills, is a very good example of the kind of 
thing we have in mind. We recommend that the State should give 
adequate financial ascistance to the scout movements and should help to 
secure suitable sites for scout camps. Scouting and Guiding require 
proper guidance and, for this purpose, it is desirable that same of the 
fenchers should be trained in organising scout groups and supervising 

their activities, In this connection we may also refer to the need to 
open stimmer camps and holiday homes for school students in general. 
Such camps, too, can help to mould character by making pupils self- 
reliant and by enabling them to recognise the dignity of labour and the 
yalue of group work as well as healthy community life. All schools 
should, as far as possible, afford an opportunity for groups of their students 
to spend a few days in such camps every year. 

















National Cadet Corps 

During the last few years, the Government of India has instituted 
the Junior division of the National Cadet Corps which is open to punils 
of all schools. ‘The officers are drawn largely from the teaching profes- 
sion. This has the advantage of bringing teachers and pupils into closer 
eontact in the training camps: Through the N.C.C, certain physical and 
other activities of a quasi-military nature are taught to the pupils. We 
have noted with pleasure the keen interest taken by them in this training 
and the genera) demand for its expansion. Owing to financial difficulties, 
eras many of the State Governments have not been able to meet 
this demand, so that-a large number of. schools are left without a National 
Cadet Cotpe To ensure its proper organization, efficiency and develop- 
ment it is necessary to centralize its working. The present variations in 
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regard to equipment, dress, parades and some of the other necessary 
amenities require that this important organization should be a central 
responsibility, Moreover, the recruitment and the training for the N.C. Cc. 
should receive creater attention from the Defence Department. We 
recommend, therefore, that the N.C-C. should be brought under the 
Government of India which should have the responsibility for its proper 
maintenance, improvement and expansion. The States should, of course, 
co-operate fully in the furtherance of the movement. 





Training in First Aid, Junior Red Cross and St. John’s Ambulance 


These have @ special value because they enable the students 
render useful forms of social service and thus gam aA sense of persona! 
and social worth, We: feel that it will be of great advantage to 
the students as well as to the community if every student is trained in 
First Aid and Junior Red Cross work and if some of the students reteive 
training in St. John's Ambulance work. Such training could be utilized 
an the occasions of fairs, festivals, epidemics or floods or whenever large 
congregations of people happen to meet at 4 centre. We have recom- 
mended elsewhere that some teachers should be trained in ambulance 
work and first aid. If that is done, they could be entrusted with the task 
of training their pupils under the guidance of qualified officers of these 
organizations. 





Other Extra-curricular Activities 


There are many other extra-curricular activities which schools can 
and should develop to the best of their ability and resources, e.g., hiking, 
rowing, swimming, excursions, debates, dramas, drawing and painting, 
gardening, All such activities add to the appeal of the school and release 
the creative talents and social aptitudes of the children. We repeat that 
the success of these activities depends very largely upon the interest 
evinced by the teaching staff. While the students should be encouraged in 
every way to stand on their own feet and develop these activities through 
their own initiative, the teachers should be at hand to help and guide them 
so that their educative possibilities may be fully exploited and they may 
ensure that a Senty eNRRLe Se ee It 
jx for this reason that we have recommended that all teachers should 
devote o definite time to such sctivities (end this time should ‘be taken 
into account in fixing their maximum: hours of work. We feel that, while 
part of the money may come from students’ voluntary contributions or a 
specific fee charged for the purpose, the Education Department should 
give liberal grants for their encouragement The contribution that they 
can make to the training of character and the awakening of cultural 
and practical interests is so important that petty considerations of economy 
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All these various agencies that we have discussed—the home, the 
school with its curriculum and methods and discipline and extra-curricular 
activities, and the local community—will exercise their influence in 
shaping the character of the students. The books that they read, the 
moral and religious instruction that is imparted to them and the personal 
example of the teachers will inculcate the right ideals and values. But 
the most potent of these will be the all-pervasive influence of the life 
of the school as a community, its wisely planned schedule of functions 
and duties, its mutual give-and-take, and its willingly accepted discipline, 
its chances of leadership, and its opportunities for social service. The 
success and the psychological understanding with which the school can be 
organized as a commumnily will largely determine how far it can effectively 
function as an agency for the education of character. 








SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Discipline— 

1. ‘The education of character should be envisaged as the respon 
sibility of all teachers and should be provided through every single aspect 
of school programme. 

2. In order to promote discipline personal contact between teacher 
and the pupils should be strengthened ; Self-Government in the form 
ef house system with prefects or moniters and student-councils, whose 
responsibility will be to draw up a Code of Conduct and enforce its 
observance, should be introduced in all schools. 

3, Special importance should be given to group games and other 
eo-curricular activities and their educational possibilities should be fully 

4. Suitable legislation should be passed making it an election 
affence to utilise students below the age of 17 for the purposes of political 
propaganda or election campaigns. 





Religious and Moral Instruction— 

5, Religious instruction may be given in schools only on a volun- 
tary basis and outside the regular school hours, such instruction being 
confined to the children of the particular faith concerned and given with 
the consent of the parents and the managements. 


Extra-Curricular Activities— 

6 Extra-curricular activities should form an integral part of 
education imparted in the school and all teachers should devote a definite 
time to such activities. 

17 
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7. The State should give adequate financial assistan: the Sco 
Movement and should help to scnaveleuitabls sitay Soe Saou Camps ; 
schools should, as far as possible, afford an opportunity for groups of 
their students to spend a few days every year at such camps. 


8 The N.C.C. should be brought under the Central Government 
which should tuke the responsibility for lis proper maintenance, improve- 


9. Papas) eine Se SENS SUEDE AEE =eeNE eee 











GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 
] 





Importance of Guidance to pupils 

| The provision of diversified courses of instruction imposes on 
proper guidance to pupils in their choice of courses and careers. The 
secret of good education consists in enabling the student to realise what 
are his talents and aptitudes and in what manner and to what extent 
he can best develop them so as to achieve proper social adjustment and 
seek right types of employment. The subject of guidance has gained 
great importance in many countries in recent years particularly in 
America. In many schools well planned efforts are made to provide 
assistance to individual boys and girls in deciding upon their future careers 
and education, and: other personal problems. In our country, unfortu- 
nately, nat even a beginning has been made in this direction, except in 
afew States. 

Educational and vocational guidance is not to be regarded as a 
mechanical process whereby the advisers and teachers sort out boys and 
girls as a grading machine sorts out apples! It is not a question of just 
deciding that one boy should stay on the farm, another work in an aéto- 
plane factory, a third become a teacher and a fourth take to the manage- 
ment of a garage. Guidance involves the difficult art of helping boys and 
girls to plan their own future wisely in the full light of all the factors 
that can be mastered about themselves and about the world in which 
they are to live and work. Naturally, therefore ft is not the work of 2 
few specialists, but rather a service in which the entire school staff must 
co-operate under the guidance of some person with special knowledge and 
skill in this particular field. Guidance in this sense is not confined to the 
vocational field-only. It covers the whole gamut of youth problems and 
should be provided in an appropriate form at all stages of education 
through the co-operative endeavour of understanding parents, teachers, 

ification of a Guidance Officer 

A good Guidance Officer possesses many good qualities He must 
have-an understanding of young people and their problems, based on 
scientific knowledge but inspired with sympathy and the ability to look 
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at life through the eyes of boys and girls, He should have special train- 
ing in good counselling methods, mental hygiene and in the discriminating 
use of tests and school records. In the field of vocational guidance he 
should have an accurate knowledge of occupational opportunities and 
requirements. He must have ample time for conferences with pupils, 
parents and employers, and he must be fully familisr with the purpose 
and programme of the school and have the capacity to work in close 
co-operation with the teachers. 


Role of the Teachers P 

In all schools a good deal of guidance work will have to be done 
_ by the teachers in the class through informal contacts with their students. 
They can play a very important role in this respect. The Guidance Officer 
will gather much useful information from them helping him to understand 
students and their needs and problems. Likewise, he will furnish them 
with information which would enable them to fit class work more care- 
fully to-students’ aptitudes and needs. 


‘There are certain important points to be borne in mind in connectio: 
with educational and vocational guidance. Personal differences which: are 
B permanent psychological feature at this stage must be recognised, 
understood and given due attention. Accurate, comprehensive and conti- 
nuous information about occupations and about institutions of higher 
study should be made available to the pupils, as without this information 
they cannot intelligently determine their future line of action. Voca- 
tonal and educational guidance should be made available to the individual 
pupil at different stages because of the possible changes in his ec 
status, his aptitudes and interests as well a5 the changes that are likely 
to occur in the mature of the occupation: Core should be taken to see 
that students do not decide upon a vocation too early or too hurriedly, 
Oy after a careful study of the openings available and in the light 

xperience gained through trials, There should, therefore, be provision 
for a reconsideration of their plans at the different stages of education. 


Career Masters 


In gome States we found that investigations m aiiwex have been 

‘farted and experimental Iaboratories established, both for purposes of 
Sati ade Seale seine OMNGE In States where a beginning has 
been made there are Cureer Masters alteched to schools who have received 
a certain amount of training to enable them to discharge their duties 
es vocational counsellors. We are aware that in some Universities the 
Students’ Information Bureaus are trying to collect necessary information 
for the use of their students. There sre also in most States Employment 
Exchanges which may give information to those seeking employment, 
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This is; however, a different thing from what is needed at the school stage. 
In most of the States there has been no serious attempt so far to make 
a scientific study of the available careers or to bring hame to the pupils 
the possibilities open to them at the different stages of their educatior 
It is not a question here of finding employment, ‘butiek: aeaktaw this 
knowledge necessary to equip students adequately for suitable types af 
work. It is at this stage that vocational guidance is required and career 
masters can be of help in placing these pupils in their proper position or 
in giving advice. to pupils in the choice of vocation suited to their 
training and aptitudes. 


Place of Visual Aids 

The development of new types of visual aids provides unlimited 
possibilities for the pupils to obtain knowledge of the different oceupation 
open to them at different stages of their educational Jadder. This to 
broaden the pupils’ understanding of the scope, nature and significan 
of the occupations or industries, films should be available which not als 
depict the actual nature and conditions of work in a particular Industry 
but also supplement this with Information concerning the daily routine 
of the worker on the job. Vocational guidance films are available in 
different countries to bring home to the young student the different types 
af employment that are available as well as what is expected of the 
employee who chooses a particular vocation. We believe that in this 
country, there is urgent need to prepare such educational films showing 
the conditions of industrial, agricultural, technical and other vocations 
which will give the students information as well as guidance in the choice 
of their vocation. 


If is not to be expected that every student will necessarily accept 
what the teacher of the headmaster or the counsellor may advise him 
to do. In some cases the parents’ influence may out-weigh his opinion 
or the student may have a higher opinion of his own talents than the 
more sober and objective view taken by the guidance officer. We feel, 
however, that if the system is tried with tact and sympathy and the 
co-operation of all persons concerned, it will develop, in course of time, 
into a valuable method of avoiding the present waste of talent, and it 
will fit the trained aptitudes of students into types of work which they 
can do efficiently and through which they can achieve at least a certain 
measure of self-fulfilment. 














Role of Government Agencies 

In all progressive countries, Government aims at a wide dissemi- 
nation of facts concerning various occupations and constantly seek to 
establish suitable agencies and techniques which will enable every 
individual to find employment suited to his inclination, ability, and still, 
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There should be in every region in Indis a centre for the training of 
Guidance Officers and Career Masters and their services should be made 
available, in an increasing measure, to all educational institutions so that 
guidance may be given to students at different levels of education, parti- 
cularly at the secondary stage at which decisions about employment have 
to be taken by a large majority of students. 


Amone the agencies for imparting information about occupations 
is the “ Carer bs; pase of teachers, savers students, employers and 
suceessiul persons from different vocations. Such a conference can 
stimulate interest, give a fuller knowledge of vocational requirements 
and encourage students to avail themselves of the service provided by the 
vocational and educational guidance staff. At this conference successful 
men and women from various walks of life can be Invited to disciiss the 
requirements and opportunities in their special fields of work. The pupils, 
too, should participate in it so that their interest may be stimulated and 
their curiosity fully satisfied. Often they do not know the further faci- 
lites available in technical higher education or the conditions of admission 
and the nature and duration of these courses, or the level of efficiency 
eaak they Trash ettain if they axe So putene than sheceastully: Tt would 
be se nemerregy at Tat Guidance Officers to pre vide rmat 


We have referred briefly to the need for guidance, the place of 
Career Masters in schools, and the responsibility of the headrhastors sod 
teachers in regard to the future of their pupils. If this scheme is to be 
implemented satisfactorily, we are of the opinion that the Centre should 
take the responsibility of opening, in different regions, institutions for 
the training of Guidance Officers and Career Masters, to which cach State 
should depute its nominees. It would be neither possible nor economical 
for each State to set up its own training centres. It may be possible to 
attach some of these centres to teacher training institutions so that, besides 
providing necessary training for Guidance Officers and Career Masters, 
they may also train the teachers in the general principles of educational 
and vocational guidance. This will help them to understand better the 
‘methods of observation to ascertain the aptitudes of the pupils under their 
earé, and thus enable them to co-operate with the Career Masters more 
intelligently in the common problem of adapting instruction to the pupils 


we heve envisaged, we recommend that 2 Central, Research Organization 
may be established for carrying out research in educational and vocational 
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quidance and for the preparation of tests with particular reference to 
tunities available to them from time to time. 

In order to fulfil all the purposes we have in view we also recom- 
mend that in every State there chould be a Bureau of Vocational and 
Educational Guidance whose duty would be to plan and co-ordinate the 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. . Educational guidance should receive much greater attention on 
the part of the educational authorities, 

%. In order to broaden the pupils’ understanding of the ‘scope, 
nature and significance of various occupations of industries, films should 
be prepared to show the nature of the work im various industries and 

3. The services of trained Guidance Officers and Career Masters 
should be made available gradually and in an increasing measure to all 

4. The Centre should take up the responsibility of opening im 
different regions centres of training for Guidance Officers and Career 
Masters to which each State may send a number of teachers or other 
suitable persons for training. 


THE PHYSICAL WELFARE OF STUDENTS 


Importance of Physical and Health Education 

The physical welfare of the youth of the country should be one of 
the main concerns of the State, and any departure from the normal stand- 
arda of physical well-being at this period of life may have serious 
consequences—it might promote disease or render the individual more 
during the two world wars, an examination of young men recruited for 
War service revealed a disproportisnately large number who were unfit 
for such work. In India even among those persons who were recruited 
on a yoluntary basis, it was noted that quite a large number of them 
were physically unfit for military service. It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that, if the whole of the population at the particular age 
period at which recruitment takes place had been subject to a similar 
in-any other country. Physical fitness and health education, therefore, 
assume an importance that mo State can afford to neglect. 

Tt is often stated that the proper care of health and sound physical 
education require an expenditure that may not be within the reach of 
the State Government It is unfortunate that a long range view hes not 
been taken in this matter. To allow the youth to suffer from physical 
handicaps and thus to fall a victim to diseases and to allow Incipient 
diseases to lie dormant and then develop, is to increase the number that 
would require hospital treatment. Such an epproach naturally swells the 
medical budget of the country. Apart from this aspect, it has to be 
recognised that the increase in the number of physically handicapped 
people and those of low health level means an increase in the number of 
city of such individuals being seriously diminished, it becomes an economic 
drain on the resources of the country to support them and their families. 
if both these points are taken into consideration, it will be seen that 
economiizing in health education and physical welfare is unsound economy 
would under properly organised schemes of physical and health education, 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


education is accepted as an integra! part of education, and the educa. 
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tional authorities recognise its need in all schools, the youth of the country, 
which form its most valuable asset, will never be able to pull their full 
weight in national welfare: The emphasis so far has been more on the 
seademic type of education without proper consideration being given to 
physical welfare and the maintenance of proper standards of health of 


the pupils. 

We shall now refer to some considerations that may be borne In 
mind in regard to health education. Every student in the school requires 
te be trained In sound health habits both at school and at home. The 
instruction should be practical so that he may not only appreciate 
the value of health education but also learn the ways in which he san 
effectively maintain and improve his health. This is essential not only for 
physical reasons but because sound mental health depends on good physical 
bealth. it should therefore be a responsibility of all schools to see that 
their children keep healthy so that they can get the maximum benefit 
possible from their education. 

It is necessary for this purpose, to subject all students to a medical 
examination, to ascertain whether they are normal in health and standards . 
of physical development. Although the system of school medical Inspec- 
tion has been in existence for a number of years In many States, we are 
of the opinion that the results have not been satisfactory for the following 
reasons :— 

(i) The medical inspection has been done in a perfunctory 
manner. 

(ii) The defects that have been brought out even by this type 
of examination have not been remedied because the reme- 
dial measures suggested are often not carried out. 

(iii) There is no follow-up, not even in the case of those who 
have been declared as defective. 

(iv) Effective co-operation has not been established between 
the school authorities and the parents, and either through 
ignorance or through lock of financial resources or both, 
Sep have taken Htile interest In the reports of the 

We feel therefore that unless the present system is improved con- 
Pa ably, it would be a mere waste of time and money to continue I 
Br teins about necessary improvements, we recommend that : 

(i) Health examination chould be thorough and complete. If 

a cholee is to be made between frequent and cursory examinations pnd 

18 
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be preferred. Every pupil in the-school should undergo at least one 
complete examination, every year while in school, and oné just prior to 
leaving the school. 

(ii) Pupils with serious defects and those who suffer from 
severe illnesses should be examined more frequently, 

(ii) Much more should be done to assure prompt and effective 
follow-up. whenever examinations reveal the need for corrective or 
remedial measures. 
| (iv) One copy of the health report should be kept by 
the school medical officer, another copy should go to the parent, and 
a third copy to the teacher in charge of a particular froup of students. 
This copy should be kept a: part of the persona! record of the pupil and 
on this should be based the programme for his health instruction and 
physical education. It should be the duty of the school physician to study 
the reports of health examinations and to select those cases for which 
remedial or corrective treatment is indicated, ‘Thus the health and safety 
of students will become an important concern of the entire school and 
activities for promoting and safeguarding health will find a place 
throughout the school programme 


School Health Service and the Community 


We have stated at another place that the whole concept of the 
duties of the school needs to be enlarged, by including in it various forms 
of fruitful co-operation with the community. There are various flelds 
in which the school can serve the community,.and various fields in which 
the community can co-operate with the school. Tt is important to remem- 
ber that in regard to the health and the care of the children, the activities 
of the school should be extended to their homes, and neighbourhood 
and to the village or city as a whole. The reason for this is obvious. 
The health of school children is determined not only during the hours: 
spent at school but even more so during the time spent at home and in 
the neighbourhood of the home and at work. If the school neglects the 
home and community factors, these out-of-school influences may prevent 
or cancel many of the beneficial effects of the school's endeavour to 
improve the health of the child. It is not supeested that schools can 
directly control the conditions outside, but they can influence them by 
éducating both the pupils and their parents, by co-operating with the 
physicians and the health authorities of the city or village, and by 
educating the public to a better appreciation of its health problems and a 
better recognition of what they can themselves do to improve health 
conditions. We may go further and say that if the school could actually 
do something to improve the conditions of sanitation in a small, selected 











parents and, in fact, the whole community, In this endeav 
authorities of the locality should give their active co-ops 

sistance to the school. eS cay Gow meme 
promoting the idea of the dignity of labour in the children. 


This approach to the maintenance of school children’s health miny 
appear impracticable at first sight. But a clearer uppreciation of the 
factors involved and a better co-ordination of the agencies concerne 
with ue promotion of health will show that the adopting of oak 
measures can produce tangible results within a reasonable time, 

The role of teachers 

We have stated that there should be a systematic follow-up and 
that active methods should be adopted to afford the full benefits of 
medical treatment for such students as need it, In regard to the health 
of school children; it is necessary to realise that it is the teacher who can 
detect at a very carly stage any deviation from the normal, such us 
defective vision, postural defects, deficient hearing, etc, because ho is 
in constant contact with the child. We have therefore emphasised in the 
Chapter on Teacher-Training that training in first aid and fundamental 
principles of health as well as the detection of deviations from normal 
standards should form a part ot ihe instruction prescribed for all teachers 
in Training Colleges. If such training is given in the frst principles of 
health maintenance, teachers can play a valuable part in bringing to. the 
notice of the schoo! medical officer or other authorities concerned any 
cases of deviation from the normal at a fairly early stage. 

Medical Examination of Children in Hospitals 

A scheme has been formulated in one of the States, whereby in 
those areas where well equipped hospitals are situated, the school children 
may get the benefit of attention from the specialists of the hospitals. In 
eases where defects Have been noted and medical treatment is required, 
the children may be taken in groups by the teacher, the school medical 
officer or the physical director to the horpital concerned cn one or two 
afternoons in the week, when the staff will look after them. It has been 
suggested that the whole afternoon may be reserved for this purpose. 
In this way a team of medical officers, who are specialists in such branches 
as Ophthalmology, Ear, Nose and Throat, Chest diseases, ete, together 
with a physician would be responsible for taking note of the physical 
defects and ailments of children and getting them suitably treated. 
Children who require more frequent visits may be advised to attend such 
afternoon sessions or they may be told the remedial measures which the 
escorting teacher should see are duly carried out In view of the paucity 
of trained personnel and the limited number of hospitals equipped for 

this purpose, it will not however be possible to stend such a scheme 
over the whole State. . 
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There is reason to believe that, owing to over-crowding and other 
insanitary conditions of city life, the health of school children suffers 
much more in urban than in rural areas. At present the opportunities 
for school children to be taken ta well-equipped hospitals are greater in 
urban gateas. than in the mural areas. It is suggested, therefore, that to 
begin with, the school-population of the urban areas may be given the 
benefit of the scheme and the progress in its working should be watched. 
It is not by any means implied that the rural children should be neglected. 
Wherever such defects are noticed in them, it must be ensured that they 
also get the benefit of proper medical care at the institution situated In 
the neighbouring towns or cities. They should be taken to the instity- 
Hons concerned or the medical staff may visit such schools on definite 
days, arranging mobile hospital ambulances for the purpose. In any case 
such remedial measures as the school medical officer may suggest should 
be adopted, and the school authorities should see that they are carried out. 

One of the important factors leading to many defects in health 
is malnutrition. At no period of life does malnutrition play such a large 
part in causing ill-health, or in promoting defects of growth as in the 
period of adolescence. Very little is being done at present in educational 
institutions to see to the proper nutrition of children. We recommend 
that, in residential schools and hostels, balanced diets suited to differen 
ages should be prescribed by nutrition experts and managements be 
advised about proper standards for children’s diet. 


0 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The concept of Physical Education 

We have dealt with health education first because the success of 
physical education depends upon the health of the student. It is an 
indispensable part of all health programmes. Its various activities should 
be so planned as to develop the physical and mental health of the students, 
cultivate recreational interests and skills and promote the Spirit of tearn 
Work, sportsmanship and respect for others, Physical education is, 
therefore, much more than mere drill or a series of regulated exercises, 
ft includes all forms of physical activities and games which promote the 
development of the body and mind. 

If it is to be given properly, teachers of physical education should 
evolve a comprehensive plan to be followed by the students and it should 
be based on the results of the health examination, Most of these acti- 
vities aré group activities, but they should be made to suit the individual 
is Well, taking due hote of his capacity for physical endurance Physical 
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no doubt, in the school under the supervision of the Director of Physical 
Education, but there Is one aspect of physical education which should 
not be forgotten, As in the ‘case of health education, the school should 
"go to the community” and seek its assistance in the furtherance of 
the programme of physical education. There are various types of 
physical exercises that can be taken up by students, with the necessary 
aptitudes outside the school under the auspices of other agencies in the 
community interested in physical education, «g., swimming, boating, 
hiking, and group games that may be locally popular. Where such faci- 
lities are available, special arrangements should be meade for school 
children to avail of them under proper guidance and special hours may 
be fixed for them im some cases é.g. in swimming baths and Akhadas ete. 


Teachers and Physical Education 

ft has been noled that physical education is generally considered 
to be the exclusive responsibility of the teacher for physical educatinn. 
So long as. the other teachers of the school do not participate in this 
matter along with the physical instructor, physical education will noi be 
A success. That is why we have recommended elsewhere that the teachers 
under training should receive a certain amount of instruction in physical 
education, while specialists will of course be trained in special institutions. 
We recommend that all teachers or at least those below the age of 40 
should actively participate in many of the activities of physical education: 
and thus make it a living part of the total school programme instead of 
being a side issue entrusted to an isolated member of the staff. 

We place special value on group games as they help to mould the 
character of the students in addition to affording recreational facilities 
and contributing to their physical well being. There is one aspect of 





group games to which we should like to draw attention. Competitive 


group games between different schools and regions have come to stay 
and they no doubt increase interest in group games. One defect which 
is often associated with them has however to be guarded against. In 
order to prepare teams for competitive matches the playing fields are 
often utilised mainly by the few students who are selected for the school 
teams, while the majority are content to watch them passively. To 
develop the health of the schoo] community, it is far more important 
that the majority of the students should utilise the playing fields than that 
a small minority should do 30 for the sake of winning tournaments and 
Cae eS ob uote to the school. The growth of this 
} towards a kind of professionalism in school sports must be 
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We have recommended | 
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record of all activities in the field. 
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Some of the States have established Colleges of Physical Education 
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where training is given for about a year to candidates ‘Possessing certain 


prescribed ‘qualifications. We are of the opinion that the traming should 
be comprehensive including all aspects like health education, first-ald, 
nutrition etc. It is nmportant that they should have a good standard of 


general education. Teachers of physical education in secondary schools 


should have at least passed the S.S.L.C. Examination and should have 
received some training in general principles of education and child 
psychology. They should be associated with the teaching of subjects like 
physiology and hygiene and should be given the same status as other 
teachers of similar qualifications in the school, If graduate trained 
teachers are available, they may take up teaching of certain special sub- 
jects. If the training institutions are effectively to discharge their duties, 
they should be staffed with carefully selected persons of technical com- 
petence and well-educated. Physical education does not consist in 2 
mere display of strength but conduces to the physical, mentsl-and moral 
welfare of the pupil concerned.: As regards posts of greater responsibility 
such as Directors or Inspectors of Physical Eduentia , we feel that train- 
ing for two years may be necessary. 


To Revise the Training Schools with qualified physical instructors, 
there ig need for considerable expansion of the training facilities, Thix 
miy be done Gs increasing the facilities in the existing colleges and by 
opening new colleges where necessary. To meet the needs of the whole 
country we recommend that some of these institutions may be recognised 
as All-Indis Training Centres and given help both by the Centre and 
the State to enable them to train a larger number of personnel, 











Health Education— 


1: A properly organized school medical service should be built up 
in all States. 


2. A thorough medical examination of all pupils and LeCesaa 
follow-up and treatment where necessary should be carried out in all 
schools. 


8. Some of the teachers should be trained in first aid and general 
principles of health so that they may co-operate intelligently with the 
medical staff. 


4 Proper nutritional standard should be maintained in hostels 
and residential schools. 
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5, The school should assist, where possible, in the maintenance | 
of the sanitation of the area and the school children should thus be 
trained to appreciate dignity of manual labour. 


Physical Education— 

6. Physical activities should be made fo suit the individual and 
his capacity for physical endurance. 

7. All teachers below the age of 40 should actively part ir 
many of the physical activities of students and thus make them lively 
part of the school programme. 

6. Full records of physical activities of the students must be 

9. The training in physical education should be comprehensive 
enough to include all aspects of health education. 

10. The teachers of physical education should be associated with 
the teaching of subjects like Physiclogy and Hygiene and given the same 
status as other teachers of similar qualifications. 

11. ‘The existing facilities for training of teachers of physical edu- 
cation should be expanded by increasing the seats in the existing colleges, 
by opening new calleges where: necessary and by reorganizing some of 
the institutions as All-India Training Centres to which aid may be given 
both by the Centre and the States. 














A NEW APPROACH TO EXAMINATION AND 
EVALUATION 


The subject of Examination and Evaluation occupies an important 
place in the field of education. It is necessary for parents and teachers 
to know from time to time how the pupils are progressing and what their 
attainments are at any particular stage. Tt is equally necessary for 
society to assure itself that the work entrusted to its schools is being 
carried on satisfactorily and that the children studying there are receiving 
the right type of education and attaining the expected standards. This 
kind of check up of the school work is essential in the Interests of all 
concerned—pupils, teachers, parents and the public, Examinations are 
the usual means adopted for this purpose. 





| Examinations may be either internal or external. Internal 
examinations are conducted by schools from time to time and at least 
once during the school year, for evaluating the progress af the pupils, 
for grading them, and, when the time comes, for selecting and promoting 
them to a higher class. Of the purposes for which examinations are held, 
certainly the first, namely, the evaluation of progress is the most impor- 
tant. On it depends not only grading and promotion but even the method 
of instruction. 


Annual examinations are 2 common feature of our schools. Some 
schools also hold terminal examinations, i.¢., examinations at the end of 
each term. A few also hold weekly or monthly tests. Usually in the 
eyes of both the school authorities and the pupils, the most important 
of these internal tests and examinations is the annual examination. 
On the results of this examination the annual promotions are decided so 
that it dominates all other tests-and examinations, A few schools have 
replaced the unnual examination by the cumulative results of period 
tests and examinations. 


The external examination comes generally at the end of the school 
stage. Its purpose is twofold, selectivesand qualifying, selecting those 
who have successfully completed a course and qualifying them from among 
many for the next higher stage. At one time besides the matriculation 
or University entrance examination (or its equivalent, the School Final 
or the School Certificate Examimation) there used to be in some parts 
of the country, two other examinations, one at the end of the primary 
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were regarded as public examinations. We are told that still these are 
prevalent in some States. We are convinced that our system of education 
if Very much examination-ridden, 

Scope and limitations of the present System of Examinations in India 

Both the internal and the external examinations im this country are 
more or less modelled on similar lines and they follow the same general 
pattern, Both are intended to test mainly the academic attainments of 
a pupil and his progress in intellectual pursuits, These do not test the 
other ‘aspects of the pupil’s development ; or if they do, it is only indireetly. 
The twentieth century has witnessed a widening of the meaning and 
scope of education, The school of today concerns itself not only with 
intellectual pursuits but also with the emotional and social development 
af the child, his physical and mental health, his social adjustment and 
other equally important aspects of his life—in a word, with an all-round 
development of his personality. If examinations are to be of real valus 
they must take into consideration the new facts and test in detail the 
all-round development of pupils. 

Even as a test of the intellectual attainments of pupils, the validity 
and usefulness of the present pattern of examinations have been widely 
questioned. It has been urged that the present system of examining by 
means of essay-type questions leaves so much scope for the subjectivity 
of the examiner that it cannot be relied upon to any great extent. In this 
connection reference may be made to the findings of the Hartog Report 
on an Examination of Examinations which clearly proves the foibles of 
such a system. It may therefore be fairly inferred that as at present 
conducted, examinations do not help us to evaluate correctly even. the 
intellectual attainments of the pupils. 

The effect of the Examination System on our Education 

We hove already referred to the new concept of education. 
Unfortunately our present system of education still Inys exclusive 
emphasis on the intellectual attainments of the pupils and this has been 


due mainly to the influence of our examination system. The examina 
tions determine not only the contents of education but also the methods 
ef teaching—in fact, the entire approach to éducation. They have so 
pervaded the entire atmosphere of school life that they have become the 
main motivating foree for all effort on the part of pupil as well as 
teacher. It is not often clearly realised that a pupil's effort throughout 
his education is concentrated almost wholly an how to get through the 
examinations. Unless a subject is included in-the examination scheme 
the pupil is not interested in it, If any school activity is nol related 
directly or indirectly io the examination, it fails to evoke or. enlist his 
enthusiasm. .As regards methods, he {fs interested in only thase which 
19 
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Secure an eusy pass rather than in those which may be educationally 
more sound but which do not directly concern themeelyes with examinz- 
tions. He is more interested in notes cribs than in text-books ond 
original works: he goes in for crammir & tather than for intelligent 
understanding since this will help him to pass the examination on which 
depends his future. 


As has already been stated, it is not only the pupil but the teacher 
also is affected by this examination craze. To the leacher the system of 
examination affords an easy solution to many of his problems, While 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to show immediate, tangible and measurable 
results with regard to those intangible effects of a good education Stich 
as character training, a well rounded Personality, a wholesome sorial 
adjustment and a proper development of appreciation of the finer valves 
in life, it is much easier to show results in intellectual attainments and 
academic progress. And if society sets greater store an these attainments 
than on what is conducive to character building and sound citizenship, 
how can the teacher help paying attention to the former attainments. 
Moreover examinations are, comparatively speaking, an easy. method of 
grading pupils and pronouncing judgment on their work, Again, and 
this is most unfortunate, his success as a teacher is very often measured 
by the results of his pupils in the examinations. It is not uneommon to 
hear such statements as ‘so and so is a good teacher because his pupils 
show a high percentage of success in the final examination." Headmasters: 
In presenting their reports at the annual gatherings lay emphasis on 
the results of examinations and on the brilliant success of some of their 
pupils, thus provoking the criticism that the report resembled 4 
profit and loss account presented to shareholders of an industrial concern. 
To judge the work of a teacher by the percentage of passes of his pupils 
in the examination is to keep alive the old and exploded system of payment 
by results, 


The attitude of the parents also lends Support to this state of affairs. 
Becaitzse of the close connection between employment and the basting of 
external examinations, the average parent is more interested in his child 
pasting that examination than in anything else, Even the authorities 
who provide higher courses or employ young people are guided almost 
solely by the certificates swarded on the results of the external examina- 
tlons. To this may be added the unfortunate trend in recent times to 
utilise the marks obtained at public examinations as the sole criterinn 
for atimission of students to moet Colleges, 

Thus all circumstances conspire today to put an undue and 
unnatural emphasis on examinations, épeciaily the external examinations, 
and they have come to exercise a restricting influence over the entire 
field of Indian education to such an extent as almost to nullify ‘its real 
purpose. Many complained of the hampering effect of examinations, 
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The’ said ond we generally agree with’ them, that the examinations 
today dictate the curriculum instead of following it, prevent any experi- 
mentation, hamper the proper treatment of subjects and sound oe 
of teaching, foster a dull uniformity rather than originality, encow 

the average pupil to concentrate too rigidly upon too narrow a field ead 
thus help him to develop wrong values im education. Pupils assess 
education in terms of success in examinations. Teachers, recognising the 
importance of the external exammation to the individual pupil, are con- 
strained to relate their teaching fo an examination which can test only 
a narrow field of the pupil's interest and capacities and so Inevitably 
neglect the qualities which are more important though less tangible. They 
are forced to attend to what can be examined ; and to do that with success 
they often have to "spoon-feed" their pupils rather than encourage habits 
of independent study, We were told that in some schools notes are 
dictated even in the lower classes and after sometime the children feel 
unhappy and helpless if this is mot done. This system le not so uncommon 
as we would wish to imagine. 











Nevertheless examinations—and specially external examinations— 
have a proper place in any scheme of education. External examinations 
have a stimulating effect both on the pupils and on the teachers by 
providing well-defined goals and objective standards of evaluation. To 
the pupil the examination gives a goal towards which he should strive 
und a stimulus urging him to attain that goal in a given time, thereby 
demanding steady and constant effort. This makes the purpose clear and 
the method of approach definite. He is judged by external and objective 
tests on which BA ee Ce aes And 
finally, it gives him a halimark recognised by all. 


For the teacher, too, it is helpful to have a goal and 2 stimulus. 
Without these his work may lose in precision and direction, The external 
examination gives him standards common for all teachers and therefore 
universal and uniform in character. It also releases him from the res- 
ponsibility of making wrong judgments about the work of his pupils. 
Finally, the external examination has another great advantage, namely, 
that it helps a school to compare itself with other schools. 





Suggestions for the Improvement of the Present System 


In view of all these considers tions it would appear that the external 
examination cannot be altogether done away with: Certain steps however 
have to be taken to minimise its undesirable effects, Firstly, there should 
not be too many external examinations, Secondly, the subjective element 
which is unavoidable In the present purely essay-type examination should 
be reduced as far as possible. The essay-type examination has its own 
value. {It tests certain capacities which cannot be otherwise tested. But 





tests, objective tests of attainments should be Widely introduced side 
by side. Moreover, the nature of the tests and the type of questions 
should be thoroughly changed. They should be such as to discourage 
cramming and encourage intelligent understanding. They should not deal 
with details but should concern themselves with a rational understanding 
of the problems and a general mastery of the subject-matter, In this 
connection we consider that it is undesirable to set two papers of three 
hours each on one and the same day. Lastly, the final assessment of 
the pupil should not be based entirely on the results of the external 
examination ; other things such as internal tests and the school records 
maintained by teachers should be taken into consideration ond due credit 
should be given to them. With these safeguards and changes, we fee! 
the external examination can serve a useful purpose. 

With regard to the prevalent system of internal examinations also 
certain changes are necessary. The emphasis on one all-important annual 
examination should be reduced. A few schools have abandoned such 








which will give the annual examination its proper place. The promotion 
of & child should depend not only on the results of the annual final 
€xemination but also on the results of periodic tests and the progress 
shown in the school record. The Pattern of internal examination should 
also be changed. The objective type of tests should be Widely wsed to 








supplement the essay-type tests; other sleps suggested with regard 
to the external examination should also apply in the case of internal 


But neither the external examination nor the internal €xamination, 
singly or together, can give a correct and Complete picture of a pupil's 
all-round progress at any particular stage of his education >: yet it 
is Dmportant for us to aisess this, in order to determine his future course 
of study, or his future vocation. For this Purpose a proper gystem of 
school records should be maintained for every Pupil indicating the work 
cone by him in the schoal from day to day, month to month, term to 
term and year to year. Such a school record will present a Clear and 
continuous statement of the attainments of the child in different 
intellectual pursuits throughout the successive stuges of his education, Ip 
will also contain s progressive evaluation of development in other 
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actigitian in witch he tikes cust. ts thar words it ‘will pive Catone 
career. We have seen such records being maintained in some schools 
but their number is-few. We recommend that these should sel ite 
feature of all schools all over the country. A few specimer 

falite Fechrdl fora will be found Jn ithe: Aspeusio-WI1 School may 
devise their own forms on the lines indicated therein. 


This cumulative record will be maintained by the class teacher. 
The class teacher who will maintain it Che, say also ‘bes eee 
charge of a particular subject) is specially placed in charge of a class of 
pupils for one schoo] year, He teaches them one or two important 
subjects and thus spends more time with them than other teachers do. 
He gets to know them personally and individually. His responsibilities 
es far as his class is concerned are not confined to the four walls of the 
elass-room: they extend over the pupil's entire life in the school He 
is thus the right person to maintain the record. 

In some schools 2 class teacher remains in charge of a class for one 
year at the end of which he hands over the charge of his pupils to the 
class teacher of the next higher class, In some other schools the class 
teacher follows his class from year to year till the class goes out of the 
school. Eoth systems have their advantages. Whether a teacher remains 
in charge of a class for one year or for a number of years, the important 
thing is that he gets the opportunity to establish personal contacts with 
@ group of pupils, Such personal contacts specially for adolescent pupils 
have great value, and their importance cannot be exaggerated, 

In most schools some sort of class-teacher edapaysiz prevails ; but it 
is not fully exploited because of the supposed importance of teaching by 
eer teachers. Often the class-teachers’ responsibilities consist only 
n ma ing the class register and collecting monthly school fees from 
the pend There is no inherent contradiction between the class-teacher 
system and the subject-specialist system. The two can be easily com- 
bined in the same evystem and the class-teacher con function in loco 
Porentis for the pupils under his care with great advantage for all 
Teachers and School Records 

It has been said that the Introduction of cumulative records will 
increase the responsibilities of teachers and add to their work. This is 
no doubt true. But the advantages would cutweigh the personal dis- 
idvantage to teachers. And once they become used to the syste 
themselves will come to appreciate the advantage of such school secant, 
The cumulative records will greatly influence them work in the class- 
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so that the entire character of their will change: 


Doubts have been expressed whether teachers will be able to 
discharge this added responsibility satisfactorily; in maintaining the 
records will they not be swayed too much by their personal predilections 
and judgments. thereby nullifying greatly the yalue of these records ? 
Maintaining the records would need a certain amount of training. We 
have no doubt that arrangements will be made by the State Departments 
of Education to provide such training, perhaps in the Training Colleges 
for teachers. With such training and a certain amount of practice and 
with an occasional check-up by the head of the institution and by the 
inspectorate, we have no doubt that the teachers will be able to dis- 
charge these duties to the satisfactian of all. There may be occasional 
lapses here and there, but these should not cause any anxiety or loss of 
faith in the teachers. In his sense of resnor bility the average Inclian 
teacher does not yield to any teacher in any other country. What he 
needs is clear direction, encouragement and sympathy. 

Need for Research 

dn order to maintain the cumulative recorde properly the teachers 
will have to use a number of tests of different kinds—intelligence tests, 
attainment tests, aptitude tests and others. We expect that the Stata 
Bureau of Education which will devise the farms of cumulative records 
will also prepare these tests in collaboration with the Training Colleges, 
There is need for continuous research in these fields. The Training 
Colleges should also organise short courses of training in the use of thesa 
Evaluation and Marking 

At this stage it is necessary to indicate the actual means to be 
adopted in evaluating and grading the work of pupils whether in the 
external or internal examinations and in maintaining the school records, 
The present system of evaluating by. percentiles, i.e., by numerical marks, 
out of a hundred, may have certain advantages but the disadvantages seem 
to outweigh the advantages. Firstly, it introduces too many subdivisions 
which are not only useless but cumbersome; and secondly, it is indesd 
difficult to distinguish between two pupils one of whom obtains, say, 45 
marks and another 46 or 47. This system no doubt gives the semblance 
of accurate Judgment which for most of the pupils it ig hardly worthwhile 
to exercise and is beset with many errors, In this connection we would 
again invite attention to the Hartog Report on ‘An Examination of 
Examinations’ which fully reveals the limitations and errors of the 
gystem. A simpler and better system is the use of the five-point scale to 
which “A' stands for excellent, ‘B" for good, ‘C* for fair and averige, 
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“D' for poor and ‘E* for very poor. In this system pupils are grouped 





in broad divisions which are more easily distinguishable than the differ- 
ences indicated by percentile marks. We recommend that this system be 
adopted for school records: 

For written examinations, whether external or internal, the sume 
scale may be-used with this. modiGeation that here D and E will be 
combined to indicate ‘failure’. Here A will indicate: * Distinction’, B 
‘Credit" and C "Pass" and D and E ' Failure’ or ‘Cases Referred Back *. 
The values of these calegories in terms of percentile marke may be deter- 
mined by the examining authority. Individual examiners in different 
subjects may even use the percentile system and then convert the 
percentile scores in terms of categories. The system recommended here 
will work in almost all cases except where distinctions ore to be made 
for the award of scholarships and prizes. In these cases: (whose number 
will always be limited) the system may be modified to introduce a finer 
scale which may show the difference between two cases which may be 
almost similar, It must however be admitted that a difference of a few 
marks on the percentile scale is more often a matter of chance than of 
exact determination. We note that changes have been introduced in recent 
years in several Universities where candidates who have secured a first 

or second class are arranged in the alphabetical order of their names ond 
not as hitherto according to the percentile scale. 


at some length the general principles of evalus- 








We have Cistirsse 


tion of school work in view of its extreme importance in education. We 
now come to offer certain specific and firm recommendations on the 
subject. 


We have referred to the desirability of reducing the number of 
external examinations. We recommend that there should be only one 
public examination to indicate the completion of the achool course. It 
may be either the high school final examination or the higher secondary 
examination depending on the nature of the school where the pupil com- 
pletes his course. There should be no other public examination before 
it. The certificate to be awarded to indicate the completion of the middle 
school or any other school class will be given by the school itself and it 
will be based entirely on the school records which will include the results 
of periodic and annual tests. 


School Certificates 

Even the final public examination need not be compulsory for all ; 
that is, if pupils so desire they need not take it. However, every puvil 
who completes the school course will get a school certificate based on 
gechool records testifying to his progress and attainmen 
directions in school. 








, =. 
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ha tage grape oar ew abgames Sree marin ies 
ipcouainne we have ianktnaad pievicusly we ‘uve tittle apprehension on 
that score. The only way to make the teachers’ judgments reliable is to 
rely on them. In the beginning there may be stray cases of wrong 
judgment, but before long they will come to be more and more reliable 
and trustworthy. "No one can examine better than the teacher who 
knows the child, and a method of examination by the teacher, combined 
with school records, would be devised which would furnish a certificate 
giving information of real importance to employer or college or profession, 
and yet would preserve intact the freedom of the school and would rid 
teacher and pupil of an artificial restraint imposed from without, As for 
eee of a even under the present conditions two apparently 
be brought | too Anscvis, " (Norwood Committee Report on Curriculum and 
xaminotion in Secondary Schools, H.M.S.0., 1941, p. 32.) 








Pupils who complete the school course and take the final examina- 
tion will get a certificate to be awarded by the authorities holding the 
examinalion, Elsewhere we have described the constitution and function 
of the body which will be responsible for holding the two public examina- 
tions at the end of the school course namely, the High School Certificate 
Examination and the Higher Secondary School Certificate Examination. 


The form of these certificates needs also to be changed. Some Stales 
award s bare certificate mentioning only the division obtained by the 
pupil without mentioning in detuil the courses taken by him. Such 
certificates are not very helpful either to the colleges or to the employing 
authorities. In one or two States, however, a more elaborate form af 
certificate is used which incorporates not only the results of the school 
tests In these and other subjects which are not included in the public 
examination, ‘They. also contain extracts from school records A speci 

men copy of such 4 certificate form is given in the Appendix VIIL We 
commend this latter form of certificate in preference to the former, 








Examining authorities should prescribe a form wherein the schools 
eould fill in the details of the schino) recor of the pupil concerned. At 
the time of the Public Examination the school will forward the record 
to the examining authority. The examining authority in its tum will 
enter therein the results of the Public Examination and return it to the 
school to be forwarded to the pupil concerned. Every candidsta who 
appears for the examination will get a certificate, showing the school 
record and the public test record. The system of evaluation to be adopted 
by the school and the examining body has already been described. 
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subjects, two from Section ‘A’, one from Section 'C' ond three from’ 
Section ‘D’ of the curriculum (vide pp. 86-88). He may also take an 
additional subject as provided under Section ‘E", but the result should 
be decided on the performance of the six subjecis only. A pass in six 
subjects should be deemed sufficient for the satisfactory comple’ 

the certificate. Of these six subjects; at least four should have been 
obtained at the Public Examination, while two others may be passes 
obtained in the school records. If auch school record passes are taken 
into consideration, candidates should have obtained ai least one credit 
among the four passes of the Public Examination, In such a scheme due 
notice would also have been taken of the school record of the pupil. 


We have indicated in a general way the tests to be observed for 
certifying satisfactory completion of the school courses. It is, however, 
open to those concerned with thé selection of pupils for higher education, 
university, technical or otherwise, or for those authorities which recruit 
for public services, to determine the exact standard of achievement 
required of candidates in the several subjects. 


We are of opinion that as far as the final public examination. is 
concerned the compartmental system should be introduced. If a candi- 
date fails in one or more subjects of the public examination he should 
be allowed to take these subjects of public examination at a subsequer 
examination but in such cases the school records will not be aon 
into account. He need not again sit for subjects in which he has obtained 
B pass. He will be given not more than three chances to appear at 
subsequent examinations. 


A candidate who has passed the examination in the required six 
subjects, and wishes to qualify in any additional subject, may appear. at 
a subsequent examination. The result thus obtained will be entered by 
the examining authority in the certificate already obtained by the 


The scheme recommended by us here for the reform of the entire 
system of examination and evaluation of school work should be tried for 
a reasonably long period of time. It takes time for such fundamental 
changes to be assimilated before they can work satisfactorily and before 
any judgment can be pronounced on them. 








SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1, The number of external examinations should be reduced and 
the element of subjectivity in the essay-type tests chould be minimised 
by introducing objective tests and also by changing the type of questions. 

20 
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2. In order to find out the pupil's all-round progress and to deter- 
mine his future, a proper system of echool records should be maintained 
for every pupil indicating the work done by him from time to time and 
his attainments in the different spheres. 


3. In the final assessment of the pupils due credit should be given 
to the interna! tests and the school records of the pupils. 


4, ‘The system of symbolic rather than numerical marking should 
be adopted for evaluating and grating the work of the pupils in external 
and internal examinations and in maintaining the school records. 

5. There should be only one public examination at the completion 
of the secondary school course. 

6. The certificate awarded should contain besides the results of the 
public examination in different subjects, the results of the school tests in 
subjects :not included in the public examination as well as the gist of the 
school records. 

7. The system of compartmenta) examinations should be intro- 
duced at the final public examination, 





IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACHING PERSONNEL 
t 
TEACHERS 


The need for improving the general conditions of Teachers 


In the preceding chapters of our Report, we have referred to the 
Various steps to be taken to improve the quality and standards of secondary 
education and to make it a worthy medium for the balanced development 
of the students’ personality. We are, however, convinced that the most 
important factor in the contemplated educational reconstruction is the 
teacher—his personal qualities, his educational qualifications, his pro- " 
fessional training and the place that he occupies in the school as well as 
in the community, The reputation of a school and its influence on the 
life of the community invariably depend on the kind of ‘teachers working 
in it. Priority of consideration must, therefore, be given to the various 
problems connected with the improvement of their status. During our 
tour, we were painfully impressed by the fact that the social status, the 
‘salaries and the general service conditions of teachers are far from satis- 
factory, Im fact, our general impression is that on the whole their 
position today is even worse than it was in the past. It compares unfavour- 
ably not only with persons of similar qualifications in other professions, 
but also, in many cases, with those of lower qualifications who are entrusted 
with less important and socially less significant diities, They have often 
no security of tenure and their treatment by management is, in many 

ansistent with their sedaans and dignity. The same story of 
woe was repeated at almost every centre by Teachers’ Organizations and 
by responsible headmasters and others interested in education: It is 
surprising that, in spite of the recommendations made by successive 
Education Commissions in the past, many of the disabilitiés from which 
teachers suffer, still persist and adequate steps have not been taken to 
remove them. We are aware that in recent years, in many States, there 
hat been 5 revision of teachers’ grades and dearness allowances have been 
sanctioned. But they have not brought adequate relief, because, mean- 
while, the cost of living has risen steeply and thus nullified the concessions 
that had been granted. We are fully conscious of the financial difficul- 
ties of the State Governments and the fact that they have to attend 
simultaneously to a large number of other urgent and pressing problems. 
But we are convinced that, if the teachers’ present mood of discontent and 
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frustration is to be removed and education is to become a genuine nation- 
building activity, it is absolutely necessary to improve their status and 
their conditions of service. 
Method of Recruitment 

There seems to be no uniform system in the different States in 
repard to the recruitment of teachers. We have referred elsewhere to 
the mensures that may be adopted to attract the best persons to the 
profession by giving them stipends and treating them as on probation 
during the period of training. Many schools have still a large number 
of untrained teachers and it does not seem to have been realised by 
managements that it is unfair on their part to let the students be taught 
by such teachers. Some managements utilise untrained teachers for short 
periods and then discharge them and thus circumvent the departmental 
rules regarding the employment of trained teachers. We realise that the 
training facilities available are not adequate and that e considerable 
increase in the number of training institutes is necessary. 5till, we are 
not Convinced that the managements have taken all the steps possible 
te attract trained teachers. We feel that there should be a reasonably 
uniform procedure for the selection and appointment of teachers and this 
should not be very different as between Government schools and schools 
under the management of private agencies. In the case of Government 
schools, the Fublic Service Commission selects teachers—at least in the 
higher grates—and in doing so they have the advice of the Director of 
Education or some other high official of the Department. In privately 
managed schools, however, the procedure varies from State to State and 
sometimes from institution to Institution. We recommend that in all 
privately managed institutions there should -be a small Selection Com- 
mittee entrusted with the responsibility of recruiting the staff, with the 
headmaster-as an ex-officio member. [1 is also desirable that a nominee of 
the Department of Education should be on the Managing Board. We also 
recommend that, in schools maintained by local boards or municipalities, 
@ similar policy should be adopted and either the Public Service 
Commission of the State or a body constituted on similar lines should 
be entrusted with the task of selecting teachers. 








Period of Probation 


At present there is no uniformity in regard to the period of pro- 
bation prescribed for teachers. Unless it is a short-term vacancy, it is 
desirable that a trained teacher, appomted to a permanent post, should 
be on probation for one year, and after satisfactory completion of the 
period he should be confirmed, In exceptional cases, the managements 
may extend that period by one year which should be (he maximum period 
of probation before deciding confirmation. After confirmation, the teacher 
should normally be continued in service till the oge of retirement. 
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We have already stated that, so far as the high schools are concerned, 
only graduates with a degree in education should be appointed. We feel 
that at the middle school stage also it is importarit to have a fair number 
of trained graduates on the staff. It ls our hope that, m course of time, 
education at the middle school stage will be imparted by graduate teachers, 
and secondary grade trained teachers will be available for primary or 
junior basic schools. We recommend this for consideration as a long- 

In regard to the appointment of teachers for technical and techno- 
logical subjects included in the diversified courses of study, the qualifica- 
tion should be prescribed by the departments of education after taking 
into consideration the requirements of the particular subject to be taught. 


In the majority of cases, we recommend that such teachers should be 
graduates in the particular subject and should have received training in 
teaching it. 


We have noted that at present, in many schools, the staff appointed 
satisfy only the minimum educational qualifications prescribed. It is 
very desirable that at least some of the teachers should possess higher 
educational qualifications both in general education and in teaching. 

Many Universities have given teachers employed in recognised 
schools the privilege of taking the examination for a higher degree after 
private study. As an incentive for the acquisition of such additional 
qualifications, we suggest that school authorities should grant some addi- 
tional increments to teachers who obtain higher degrees while in service. 
Care must, however, be taken to see that this does not interfere with the 
satisfactory discharge of their normal duties: 

We have recommended that the secondary school course should 
be extended to cover an additional year and that at the end of this period 
candidates must be eligible for the higher secondary school certificate. 
This additional year of school course carries with it the responsibility for 
greater efficiency in teaching and for the attainment of a higher standard. 
It is necessary before any school is recognised ss a Higher Secondary 
School that teachers with higher qualifications should be appointed to the 
staff. We found that in one State, whenever a'school is upgraded mto a 
Higher Secondary School, it was Incumbent upon the management to have 
on the staff person: with higher qualifications (a Master's or Honours 
Degree) the number of such teachers depending upon the number of 
subjects taught in the school, In view of the fact that one year of the 
old Intermediate is to be added to the higher secondary schools, we feel 
that the qualifications of the teachers entrusted with the last two years at 
the higher secondary stage should be the same as prescribed in some 
Universities for teachers of the Intermediate. These qualifications are the 
Honors or M.A. Degree or a First Class B.A. with a degree in teaching, 
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For the transitional period we suggest thal persons employed in higher 
secondary schools should have these high academic qualifications and 
possess either a degree in Education or at least three years’ teaching 
experience in a college, In the higher secondary schools which impart 
instruction in the technical and vocafional subjects some of the teachers 
dealing with the last two years should likewise possess high qualifications 
in their own subjects. These may be prescribed by the special advisory 
committees which we have suggested for technical education, 

We have referred in another chapter to the importance of properly 
trained teachers of languages at the school stage. If, as we envisage, 
students have to be taught two or more languages, (he need for properly 
trained teachers becomes even greater, At. present, in a number of 
schools, the language teacher is required to have a university qualifica- 
tion and in some States qualifications awarded by certain other bodies 
have been recognized as equivalent, We trust this recognition has been 
given with due reference to their academic standards, and that Govern- 
ment have satisfied themselves about the courses, methods of teaching 
and qualifications of staff. We feel that unless this is done, there will 
be wide variations in the standard of attainment of language teachers in 
different schools. These teachers, like the teachers of other subjects, 
require special training in methods of teaching. In some States such 
training is provided for language teachers and certificates are awarded 
by the University or the Government. We recommend that all other 
States should likewise arrange for the training of graduates, oriental 
title holders and other persons possessing necessary linguistic qualifications, 
Conditions of Service 

In addition to what we have stated above there are certain other 
important conditions of service which merit consideration. 

(a) Seales of Pay; Considerable dissatisfaction exists every- 
where about the scales of pay for teachers in the different prades of 
schools. Certain minimum scales of pay have been recommended by 
Suiccessive Committees and C: igsions as well as in the Reports of the 
Central Pay Commission, the Central Advisory Board of Education snd 
the Kher Committee. These recommendations have not, however, been 
implemented and as we haye pointed out, the concessions actually made 
have been largely nullified by the phenomenal increase in the cost of 
living: The problem therefore requires urgent consideration, 

Apart from the question of the actual scales of pay sanctioned, we 
see no justification for variations in the grades of teachers working in 
Government schools and in schools conducted by local bodies and Private 
agencies in the same State. We recommend as a general principle that 
those who have similar qualifications and undertake similar respansibilities 
should be treated ans far: in the matter of salary respective of the 
type ef institution in which they are working. We have noted that in 
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some States the scales of pay are much lower than in other States. We 
wish to emphasise that the revision of the present scales of pay is urgent 
and this revision should take into due consideration the recommendations 
made by previous Committees during the lest few vears as well as the 
increase tn cost of living that has occurred since then, Since the ros? of 
living as well as the financial position of different States wary considcr- 
ably, it is not possible for us to suggest a uniform pay scale applicable 
in all States. We, therefore, strongly urge that the States should appoint 
special Committees to review the scales of pay of teachers of all grades 
and make recommendations that meet in a fair and just manner, the 
present cost of living. 


(6) Provident Fund and Pension: Apart from the scales of 
salary, the general conditions of service should be such that teachers 
can duly discharge their family and civic responsibilities without anxiety 
about their future and the security of service. At present, they are 
entitled to Provident Fund benefits in most of the States. The contri- 
bution made to the Fund by the teachers, the State and private manage- 
ments vary considerably. Generally, the teacher subscribes an amount 
not exceeding 61%, of his salary and an equal amount is contributed by 
the management and the State or by the Local Board concerned, the 
whole amount being invested in some kind of securities and paid to him 
at the end of his service. Teachers who are transferred from one educa- 
tional institution to another have the right to have their Provident Fund 
also transferred. In some States, however, an equal contribution is not 
made to the Provident Fund by the parties concerned. 

Teachers in Government service are entitled to pension as in other 
services of Government but not so the teachers in private schools. We 
have had several unfortunate cases where the sudden demise of a teacher 
has left the family almost penniless and the Provident Fund did not 
meet even the immediate needs of the family. It is, therefore, necessary 
to think of other ways of overcoming such difficulties. 


Triple Benefit Scheme for Teachers 

Recently, in one of the States, a triple benefit scheme has been 
instituted for Government servants, called the Pension-cum-Provitent 
Fund-cum-Insurance Scheme. We tnderstand that this «cheme has been 
introduced by some universities also for their employees, We feel that, 
if the teachers are to be relieved of worries about the future of their 
family, this triple benefit scheme should be made ‘applicable to teachers 
in all States. The details of the scheme are given in the Appendix IX. 
Since the majority of the institutions are privately managed, the respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of the Provident Fund and Pension. Fund 
aecount should rest with the Government through the Department 
Education which will be responsible for working out the details and 
administering the fund. 
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The teaching profession in the country is much perturbed about 
security of tenure of office and the general conditions under which they 
have to work, In some States, schools have been established by managze- 
ments who have no experience of educational work. There is no doubt 
that many managements have abused their position and treated teachers 
shabbily and this is probably responsible for the demand by some teachers 
and Teachers’ Associations that all schools should be brought under the 
control of the Government.. We have also received complaints that 
service conditions under local bodies have been unsatisfactory and that 
teachers have been subjected to humiliating treatment by the authorities 
concerned in the matter of transfer, termination of services, and punish- 
ments, In brief the present position of these bodies and their relationship 
to the teaching profession is not satisfactory, We have been told by 
responsible teachers and Teachers’ Associations that it is not unusual for 
some managements to ask for “ voluntary donations” from the teachers 
for the school. We consider it essential that all those who have to do 
with educational administration should recognise clearly and without any 
mental reservation the status of the teachers and the respect and consi- 
deration due to them. At the same time we must strongly affirm that 
it is the duty of teachers to set up such a high example of personal and 
professional integrity as to win the respect as well as the full co-operation 
of the management and the community. 

It has also been brought to our notice that punishments are some- 
times meted out to teachers inconsiderately—their services are terminated 
or their transfers: made without adequate grounds or increments stopped 
without justification. While we would not suggest that an erring teacher 
ehould not incur any punishment, we feel that whenever such punish- 
ments are meted out there should be provision for oan appeal by the 
teacher to a higher authority. We are aware that, in certain States, 
the managements are required to report to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion certain types of disciplinary action. For this purpose, Arbitration 
Boards or Committees should be appointed which will have s right to 
look into these appeals and any grievances and to consider whether the 
punishment accorded, suspension, dismissal, stoppage of increments, or 
reduction to a sae status is justified. This Board should consist of 
the Director of Education or his nominee, 4 representative of the manage- 
ment and a representative of the State Teachers’ Association, The 
decision of the Board should be final, except in the case of Govern- 
ment servants who have the right to appeal to a higher authority 
Le. Government. Where a local board haz a number of schools under its 
management, we deem It desirable that there should be a special officer 
of the Education Department to look after the conditions af service of 
teachers employed under it. In the case of girls’ schools the special officer 
should be a woman of the status of an Inspectress of Schools. These 
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ficers should be authorised to deal with transfers, appointments, etc., 
subject to a right of appeal either to the Director of Education or the 
Arbitration Board according to the nature of the case. 


Age of Retirement 

At present, the age of retirement is 55, but in private institutions, 
it can be extended upto 60 with the approval of the Dep. riment of 
Education, We feel that in view of the expanding need for qualified 
teachers and in view also of the improvement in the general expectation 
of life within recent years, the age of retirement may be extended to 60 











with the approval of the Director of Education provided the teacher is 


physically and otherwise fit. 


Other Amenities 

In addition to the above. specific recommendations we feel that 
there are certain other amenities that should be provided for the teaching 
profession so as to attract the right type of persons. Among these may 
be mentioned the following :— | 

(i) Free Education of Children: Free education upto the age 
of 14 is a responsibility of Government under the Constitution. It would, 
therefore, be in keeping with this policy, lf the children of teachers are 
given free education in schools. We were glad to note that in one State 
the children of all the teachers are given free education upto the middle 
school stage, and half-fee concession at the high school atage, the State 
compensating the managements concerned for the loss of fee on” this 
account. We recommend this policy and suggest that the children 
teachers should be given free education throughout the school stage. 

(i) Housing Schemes for Teachers. One of the difficulties 
eae in recruiting teachers both for urban and rural areas is the 
lack of suitable accommodation. This difficulty is even greater in the 
case of women teachers, and instances have come to our notice of women 
teachers transferred to certain places being entirely unable to find any 
residential accommodation at all We suggest that through a system of 
co-operative house-building societies or in other ways teachers should be 
provided with quarters so as to-enable them to live near the school and 
devote more of their time to the many-sided activities of the school 

(iii) Railway Trevel Concessions; Teachers have to attend 
seminars and refresher courses organised by the Department of Education 
or by Teachers’ Associations, and they should be encouraged to attend 
regional and All-India Educational Conferences. We were told that the 
railway authorities have extended certain travel concessions to them; We 
welcome this move and recommend that it should be widened so that 
teachers wishing to go to health resoris or holiday camps or to attend 
educational conferences, seminars, etc, be given travel concessions at 
half rates. 

2) 
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(iv) Holiday homes and health resorts: One of the teachers’ 
special advantages is the long vacation during which they are expected 
to refresh themselves both in body and mind and equip themselves better 
for their work when the school reopens. It would be of advantage to 
start a nation-wide movement encouraging teachers to go to health resoris 
or holiday homes during the vacation. This should not be very difficult 
or costly, if managements and State Governments co-operate to organise 
sich camps on a permanent basis and afford necessary facilities to teachers 
to spend at Jeast part of their vacations in such camps. In some States 
a beginning haz been made in this direction, and we would like to com- 
mend this example to other States. and private managements.. 


(v) Medical relief: We fee! that the teaching profession should 
he entitled to the benefit of medical relief, free treatment in hospitals arid 
dispensaries, and, where necessary, free accommodation in State hespitals, 
We were giad to learn that in one of the States, all non-gazetted officers 
were entitled to this concession. The extension of this privilege to the 
teaching profession as a whole will be greatly appreciated and will go 
a long way to relieve them of anxiety. 


(vi) Leave concessions: We have staled elsewhere that the 
minimum number of working days in a school should be about 200. In 
a large majority of cases, the teacher will get the benefit of the vacation 
and the other casual holidays. Under certain circumstances, however, 
special leave may be necessary on account of illness or urgent personal 
work. There are three types of leave which may be considered in this 
connection—casual leave, medica! leave, and, in the case of women teachers, 
maternity leave. We recommend that there should be uniform leave rules 
for all educational institutions. 


Tn addition to the kinds of leave mentioned above there is a great 
deal to be said in favour of study leave being granted to teachers: Oppor- 
tunities must be given to them to visit different institutions within the 
country and some of them, in responsible positions, may be given study 
leave.on full pay to go abroad, for periods ranging from 6 months to 
[2 months, for higher education or to study educational work in foreign 
countries: Such study leave should be granted by the Centre or the State 
Government concerned, and the teachers selected may be either from 
Government or Local Boards or private schools, the chief criterion for 
selection being the extent to which he will gain by his study and 
experiences for use on his return, Study leave may also be granted to 
obtain higher qualifications.in teaching or any other relevant subject of 
stutiy. 

The system of granting a “subbatical year’s leave” that exists in 
some countries of the West may also be considered with advantage by the 
State and Central Governments. 
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The most usual form of remunerative work taken up by teachers 
out of school hours consists of private tuitions. “This practice of private 
tutions has unfortunately assumed the proportions cf an educational 
scandal. We are satisfied that it is attended with several evils-and steps 
should be taken to abolish it as early as possible. In view of the recom- 
mendations we have made for the improvement of the conditions of 
service, we believe it will become increasingly unnecessary for teachers to 
take up private tuitions to supplement their Income. We are aware that 
some students require special coaching to keep pace with other children 
but the right way of dealing with that situation is that the school should 
itself make provision for extra tuition to such backward children at fixed 
hours charging extra fees for the purpose, If necessary. 

‘We do not wish to make any definite recommendations In this 
matter but would leave it to the State to consider whether conzistently 
with their school duties, same of the teachers in the rural areas could not 
be utilised for other local duties like Post Office or Rural Reconstruction 
Work such as being carried on in the Community Projects on a remune- 
rative basis. In view of the paucity of educated persons In rural areas, 
this kind of part-time employment may enable the teacher to perform 
some useful work for the local community and earn some additional 
income. 


The Teachers’ Status in Society 

We have already referred to the importance of the teacher's social 
status. There is a growing feeling that the lead in this matter should 
be taken by persons in high public positions who should show special 
recognition of the status and dignity of teachers and treat them not on 
the basis of their salary and economic status but of the importance of the 
nation-building work that is entrusted to them, If they do so, society 
would follow their example in due course. At important public and 
ceremonial functions, the head of the State or the Ministers or the District 
Officer concerned should invite representatives of the teaching profession 
and give them a position of hanour, Many im the profession have shown 
outstanding merit in their work and are entitled to receive due recognition 
of it from the State as well as from the society, They must also be 
consulted in all important matters. pertaining to education sq as to 
strengthen their sense of professional responsibility. 








The Headmaster 

Special mention must i made of the position of the headmaster 
in a school, On him the proper working of the school ultimately depends. 
sha savictnticn ofa: wehoel and the: position that it holds in the society 
depends in a large measure on the influence that he exercises aver 
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his colleagues, the pupils and their parents and the general public. 
Similarly the discipline of the school and its esprit de corps are his 
special responsibility. He also holds an important place in the life of 
the community, where he can exercise a very healthy fluence. By his 
contact with parents the general public he can help to forge that 
link between the school and the larger community which we have 
repeatedly stressed. He is also responsible for carrymg out the policies 
and programme of the Department of Education and he acts as @ liaison 
between it and the management or the genera! local community. 


From all these points of view the choice of the Headmaster of the 
-school is of particular significance. By his-attainments and qualifications, 
his previous record as a teacher, his social aptitudes, he should be able 
to command the confidence of his colleagues, and the public and the 
respect of his pupils. We believe that seniority is frequently not the best 
criterion in the choosing of a headmaster, It is more important that he 
should possess the other conditions and qualifications that we have men- 
tionedl as necessary for such a high and responsible post. The special 
ae to be stressed in addition to the academic and professional, 

hing and/or administrative experience of al least 10 years and 
qualities of leadership and administrative ability. 


We believe that to attract people of the right type to so responsible 
a position, the emoluments of the post should be sufficiently attractive. For 
this purpose a special scale of pay or an allowance in addition to ‘his 
salary should be given. To enable him to discharge his duties efficiently 
the number of students in the school must be limited.. We have stated 
elsewhere that the optimum number in a school is 500 and the maximum 
750, except in certain multi-purpose schools where it may be 1,000 and 
where the headmaster should have a Deputy to look after the vocatianal 
side or the general side as the case may be. Where the number exceeds 
this limit, a senior teacher should be designated as Assistant Headmaster 
and certain duties of the headmaster should be delegated to him. It is of 
the utmost yee however that the headmaster should have oppor- 
‘etting into contact with all the pupils in the school, to scrutinize 
their _ records to get to know the parents and to partcipate in the 
lar and the commumity activities of the school. 


In conclusion, we should like to reiterate that the whole question 
of educational reconstruction hinges on the success of the Department 
and the community in winning over the whole-hearted co-operation of 
the teachers. For this purpose, the necessary climate of opinion muut be 
created. This should be done not only through the various measures that 
we have recommended for improving their economic and social status 
but also by organizing nation-wide conferences, study groups, discussions 
and seminars at which creative ideas about educational reform may be 


discussed and popularized. 
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TEACHER-TRAINING 


Importance of Training of Teachers 

Having considered the general questions relating to the improve- 
ment of the teachers’ status it is necessary to devote special attention to 
the probiems of their training. It has been noted that there are consider- 
able variations in regard to the teacher-training programme in different 


States and also that the number of institutions for teacher-training is 


very inadequate compared even to the present needs. Moreover, the 
Prospects of teaching profession are mot satisfactory enough to attract 
sufficient number of candidates to join the teacher-training institutions. 


Types of Teacher-Training Institutions 
Broadly speaking, the existing teacher-training institutions may be 
classified under three heads :— 


(i) Primary (or Basic) Teacher-Training ; 
(#) Secondary Teacher-Training; and 
(iii) Graduate Teacher-Training Institutions. 


P The Primary (or Basic) Teacher-Training Institutions are intended 
for teachers of primary or junior basic schools. The general educational 
qualification of these teachers varies from State to State, but on the 
whole it is not high. In some States they should have read up to the 
third form or the eighth standard of the high school or they should have 
completed the higher elementary course. Thereafter they are given one 
or two years’ training and are then expected to teach in elementary or 
primary or junior basic schools as they may be variously called, 





Need for Better Equipped Teaching Personne! 

It is an accepted principle that teaching in the lower standards and 
especially in infant classes in the primary grades requires as much, if 
not more, preparation than in the high schools and that the lower the 
grade of pupils the greater is the ‘skill required to teach them. In the 
course of our tour, we have observed with Bleauite 3 iM some nursery 
echools and primary schools conducted by private agencies to ‘what extent 
the quality of teaching improves when educated and well-trained persons 
are in charcze. We have seen how the boys Et ria Dab aetnat ioe Be 
not merely given training in the three *‘ » but sre also tramed in 
habits of life and social conduct and in some Sees craft work which 
helps in the development of personality and creates in children a healthy 
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interest in and a. love for education. These principles are no doubt 
implemented in what is known as the basic type of education. The point 
to be emphasised is that proper education at this very early stage is mot 
possible with the type of teachers as are mow accepted for primary 
schools, Ifa good foundation is to be laid at this most impressionable stage, 
efforts should be made to see that better equipped and better trained 
teachers are available; We are, therefore, of the opinion that the mini- 
mum general educational standard for all primary school teachers should 
be the School Leaving Certificate and that their period of training should 
extend over two years and it should consist of training both in general 
as well as in the professional subjects. 


In our opinion, there should be only two types of instilutions for 
teacher-training ; (1) for those who have taken the School Leaving Certifi- 
cate or the Higher Secondary School Leaving Certificate as envisaged by 
us, and for whom a two-year teacher-training should be required ; and 
(2) for graduates for whom the training should be, as at present, of one 
academic year, We suggest as a long-term programme that graduate 
teachers should have their training extended to two academic years; but 
required and also because the teachers themselves can ill spare two years 
for such training, this is not immediately possible. 


Graduate or First-grade Teacher-Training 


In regard to graduate teacher-training, we are definitely of the 
opinion that institutions for this purpose should be recognised by and 
affiliated to the Universities and that the diplomas and degrees should be 
granted by the Universities and not by the State Departments of Education 
or by dd hoc bodies. In some States, it would appear that some graduate 
tenchers obtain as their training qualification a degree awarded by a 
University while others obtain for the game purpose a diploma given by 
the State Department of Education. We consider that the maintenance 
of two. standards in training is wholly unnecessary. It is not desirable 
that the States through their Departments of Edticstion should conduct 
tests and grant diplomas at this stage. Graduate training being a post- 
graduate qualification should come under the University and when there 
are Universities carrying on this function, all graduates should be trained 
in institutions which are affiliated to the Universities, and submit to tests 
conducted by the University. As for the other type of teacher-training 
institutions, they should be under the control of a separate Board appoint- 
ed for this purpose and not under the Department of Education. We shall 
refer to the constitution and: functions of sich a Board later. In some 
States even these are under the control of the University: but we do nol 
think that the University can effectively supervise and guide the large 
number of such institutions catering for msny thousands of teachers. 
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In the secondary-grade training institutions for which we have 
recommended a two-year course, the first year will be devoted largely 
to general education. The student-teachers’ interest in teaching should 
be stimulated by visits to schools, discussions and some amount of teaching 
practice under supervision. In the second year, special subjects periain- 
ing to pedagogy and the practice of methods of teaching should form a 
large part of the curriculum. Secondary-grade trained teachers. should 
largely be employed for the mtursery schools and the primary or junior 
basic schools: While every one of them may probably be given training 
to deal with general subjects in these different types of schools, some 
should have special training in one or other of the following ;— 


(a) Nursery-school education. 
(b) -Craft education and principles of craft-centred education. 
(c) One-or other of co-curricular activities. 


The general approach to co-curricular activities will be taught to 
all, but one or two of these co-curricular activities should he more 
intensively taken up by the student-teachers for a limited period of train- 
ing, say for 8 or 12 weeks. The object of the special training in such 
eo-curricular activities like physical education, scouting and puiding, first 
aid, excursions, library organisations, ete., is to provide teachers specially 
trained to organise these activities properly. __ 


Graduate-Training 

Graduate-training is resiricted to ane year, and although we have 
recommended as a long-term programme the desirability of increasing 
this period to two academic years, we realise that it cannnot be thought of 
in the immediate future. During this one year of training, the graduate 
teacher should be trained in methods of teaching at least two subjects. 
The subject so chosen should have been studied at least upto the Inter- 
mediate or Higher Secondary Certificate standard. This point is import- 
ant. For we are told that in many instances graduates with a combination 
of subjects which have nothing to do with schools come for training. Such 
graduates, even with training, can hardly make good subject-teachers. 
They should, therefore, be discouraged from joining the teaching 
profession. 


The importance to be attached to teaching practice in schools 
cannot ; sised. We believe that it will be conducive to 
sound training if avety Teather-Training College has a demonstration 

ommonly called a model school—as well as 8 certain number 
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of other schools at a reasonably near distance associated with H for 
purposes of practical training. These schools themselves should have 
trained graduate teachers on the staff. We do not propose to enter into 
the details with regard to the nature of the training that is to be imparted, 
but we wish to emphasise that at present the practical training for student- 
teachers is very limited and in some places almost non-existent. There 
is one point, however, which should be mentioned in this connection. The 
practical training should not consist only of practice in teaching, obser- 
vation, demonstration and criticism of lessons, but should include such 
subjects as construction and administration of scholastic tests, organisation 
of supervised study and students’ societies, conducting library periods. and 
maintenance of cumulative records. We feel that the scope of teacher- 
training, particularly in its practical aspects, should be broadened to 
include some of these activities that a student-teacher will be expected 
to perform when he becomes a full-fledged teacher. 

One aspect of such specialised training deserves attention. The 
training of teachers of handicapped children concerns not only the 
physically handicapped but also the mentally handicapped children. 
Teachers of mentally handicapped children also need a very special kind 
of training in which problems of mental] disorders and mental hygiene 
should figure prominently. It would, however, be an advantage if all 
teachers are initiated during their training into the general principles of 
mental hygiene because of the insight it provides into the behaviour pro- 
blerms of even ordinary children: In fact we are of opinion that mental 
hygiene should receive greater emphasis than it at present does in the 
teacher-training courses at all levels. 

As regards the assessment of a teacher's practical ability, we realise 
that it is not possible for large numbers to have an examination test in 
practical training conducted by an outside agency like the University, but 
internal tests by the staff should be required in all cases, supplemented 
ieee cessary by sample tests by the Board of Examiners conducting 

University examination. 








Training in Co-eurricular Activities 

In view of the importance we attach to co-curricular activities. to 
which reference has been made elsewhere, every student-teacher should 
have special training in one or other of the co-curricular activities in a 
manner we have suggested for secondary-grade trained teachers, The 
object of this training is not to supplant the fully trained personnel. but 
rather to supplement their activities and to give them valuable assistance 
in this respect. Thus; a short course of training in school librarianship will 
enable the teacher concerned to give valuable assistance to the trained 
librarian of the school. Likewise, training in physical education will 
enable the teacher to co-operate with the medical officer, and with the 
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physical ediication teacher in looking after the physical. welfare of the 
School children. So far as medical care is concerned, we have in snather 
Place referred to the fact that student-teachers can be given a short 
period of training in regard to certain fundamentals of school health and 
care of children; we haye also stated that school teachers s0 trained 
would form a useful link with the other truined staff in looking after the 
health anc welfare of the school children, Fach training institution must 
develop along these lines so as to supplement the usual teacher-training 
programme by intensive courses over short periods’ for teachers with 
particular aptitudes in any of the co-curricular activities. Likewise, 
training in scheol administration, audio-visual education, school broad- 
casts, social education, scouting and guiding, citizenship training, Junior 
Red Cross as well as training in conducting students’ clubs, debating 
societies, etc. and in organising social service and community life can be 
given to the student-teachers. Many of these activities require a good 
deal of knowletige and preparation Hf they are to be effectively utilised 
in the school programme. 


Sacsaaewike  Weadesaa 


Hiowever excellent the programme of teacher-training may be, it 
dees not by itself produce an excellent teacher. It can only engender the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes which will enable the teacher to begin 
his task with a reasonable decree of confidence and with the minimum 
amount of experience, Increased efficiency will come through experience 
critically analysed and through individual and group efforts at improve- 
ment. The teacher-training institution should accept its responsibility 
for assisting in this in-service stage of teacher-training, Among the 
activities which the training college should provide or in which it should 
collaborate are: (1) refresher courses, (2) short intensive courses in 
special subjects, (3) practical training in workshop, (4) seminars and 
professional conferences. It should also allow its staff where possible 
to serve as consultants to a school or group of schools conducting some 


programme of improvement. 


Training Institutions should be in clese liaison with the Depart- 
ment of Education and the schools. Such close relationship will be fruit- 
ful in many ways specially in regard to the placing of student-teachers. 
Except in the case of deputed teachers, training institutions are not now 
in a position to do anything for placing other students in educational 
institutions, It would be to the advantage of all concerned if training 
nstitutions could keep in touch with their alumni and follow their subse- 








ciate fareers. In recruiting teachers, therefore, training colleges should 
be consulted by the department as well as by the other agencies. 
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One espect of the training college should not be lost sight of. The 
training college should in essence be not merely 2 college for training 
teachers. but an institution for research work in all aspects of pedagogy. 

‘The staff of the college should be such as would be capable of 
devoting some of their time to research in curricular and extra-curricular 
activities, general administration, modern trends of pedagogy and also 
from time to time in research to evaluate results of the particular method 
of training adopted in different schools. For this purpose every training 
college desiring to conduct educational research should have under its 
control an experimental or demonstration school besides the practising 
schools already mentioned. 


Training in Special Subjects 


There are certain special types of training which are being piven. 
in different institutions. Physical education, for imstance is at present 
given in specialised institutions for the purpose. Likewise, training for 
handicapped children, for deaf-mutes and the blind are given in 
separate institutions, Rightly so, for the effectiveness of the training 
will be preserved only if given in institutions where the principles 
of pedagogy in relation to these particular subjects concerned will 
be given due emphasis. 

Recruitment to Training Colleges 

Recruitment to training colleges should be carefully made so as 
to admit only those who hold the highest promise of becoming successful 
tenchors. Admission should generally be atter carefully devised tests and 
interviews. We cannot afford to waste money on training people who 
have not the making of good teachers. We have had enough evidence 
to show thal in many places it has not been possible to recruit a sufficient 
number of trainees to meet the needs of the schools in the State. Even 
where a sufficient number of recruits is available, they seldom possess 
high qualifications, This is no doubt owing to the present very unsatis- 
factory position of teachers’ status and emoluments. As long as the 
eonditions of service and salary are so tumattractive und the status of 
teachers remains Jow and unimportant compared with other learned 
srofessions, there is no possibility of drawing large numbers of really 
qualified, enthusiastic and devoted candidates to join the profession. We 
jiave referred elsewhere to the urgent need of improving the conditions 
of teachers in all these respects. ‘There is one other aspect of the question, 
however, which we wish to emphasise at this stage. There is great 
diversity In regard to the terms offered to student-teachers in the different 
training institutions im the States. In some institutions the training is 
given free: in others a fee ts charged. Taking into consideration the 
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need for a very large number of teachers and also the need for attracting 
the right type of teachers to the profession, we recommend that no fees 
should be charged in training colleges and all student-teachers should be 
given-suitable stipends by the State during the period of trammg. This 
Was the practice some years ago. We also suggest that teachers already 
in service should be given, during the period of training, the same salary 
which they were getting. They should, however, under such circum- 
stances, be expected to execute a bond to serve as teachers for a period 
of five years; This will apply both to graduate teachers and to second 
frade teachers. 

We have suggested that young pupils who show promise of deve- 
loping into good teachers should be recruited. We wish to point out that 
the teachers themselves are potentially recruiting agents por excellence. 
By their attitude towards the public and the students, they are daily 
recruiting young people into or out of the profession. At the upper 
secondary school level and in the undergraduate colleges, teachers can 
perform an outstanding service to students and the profession if they 
actively encourage young people who possess intelligence and other 
characteristics which may lead to success in teaching, to consider teaching 
as their career, Such students, after graduation, may serve for some 
period in some school and acquire practical experience before going in for 


Preparation of teachers before Admission and Duration of Course 

In view of the comparatively short duration of the training course 
at present, it is suggested that the selection of the students for teacher 
training may be made some months in advance of the opening of the. 
course, The majority of candidates will be those who are already teach- 
‘ing or who have settled on teaching as their profession, During this period, 
they may be given opportunities to study some selected bocks recom- 
mended by the training colleges concerned, so that when they come for 
training they will have some imformation as a background for the study 
they are fo launch upon. We suggest that the period of training may 
be increased to a minimum of 180 days by eliminating the number of 
innecessary holidays. Within this period, it should be possible for the 
stiidenta to have practical training in achools and to have the theoretical 
training in the subjects concerned and’ some training in a few of the 
co-curricular activities. 


Residential Training Colleges 

There is one aspect of the life of the student-teacher which we 
wish to emphasise. We believe that the time at the disposal of the 
student-teacher, whether in the second grade or the graduste grade, is 
so limited that his whole time should be devoted. to the study of. various 
aspects-of education, schoo! life, community life, administration, ete. Life 
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in. the training institutions should be a guide to the activities in the school 
with the pupils. We wish, therefore, to emphasise that this community 
life in the training -institutions, the devotion to the various activities that 
ean be attempted in such institutions and the free mixing of the student- 
teacher themselves m all social and useful activities both in the school 
mmunity as Well as in the community life of the area where the school 
is situated, would best be promoted by a residential system of training. 
We, therefore, strongly advocate a residential type of training institutions 
for all students. Such residence will train them in self-reliance, provide 
a certain amount of manual labour and cultivate community life within 
and outside the school premises. We expect them to manage their own 
hostels, to take turns in the different kinds of work connected with the 
Kitchen and the dining room, to be responsible for the general cleanliness 
of the institution, and thus to develop habits of healthy and active living 
and. a sense of the dignity of labour. 














Post-Graduate Course in Education 

We have referred to research in training mstitutions. This brings 
us to post-gradiiate training in education. We feel that there is scope 
for post-graduate courses in education and we are glad to note that in 
some of the universities a post-graduate degree, the Master of Education, 
has been instituted. A clearer conception of what is intended by the 


Master's. degree in education seems to us to be required, This degree is 
primarily intended for higher studies in pedagogy: (1) to give id 


through the study of comparative education of modern methods that are 
being followed in different countries, (2) to cultivate aptitude for research 
30 that experiments on new methods and techniques of education suited 
to the country and the community may be undertaken, (3) to afford 
opportunities for specislisation in one or other of the branches of study 
pertaining to (a) the curricula of school studies, (b) craft-centred edu- 
cation, (¢) co-curricular activities, etc, and (4) to tram teachers: for 
higher grades in the profession such as the headmaster, the inspectorate, 
and teaching staff of training institutions. Im fact this higher education 
should be designed to inculcate the qualities of leadership in education, 


At present the Master's degree can be taken immediately after the 
first degree In education. Owing to the limited number of seats the 
selection is more often made from those who have had experience as 
teachers subsequent to their first degree in teaching, but it is not limited 
to such people, We believe that it would be an advantage if for this 
higher degree in education trained teachers who have done normally s 
minimum of three years teaching in a school are only selected. It is 
desirable that a certain number of scholarships should be made available. 
for such teachers for the period of study they have to put in for the 
higher degree and that the leachers concerned may be selected after 
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consideration of their qualifications, their record as school teachers, their 
aptitude for research shown by any contributions that they may have 
munie, their general personality and their conduct in the profession. 


Staff of Training Colleges 

From what has been stated above, jt seems obvious thal care should 
be taken im selecting the staffs of training colleges, whether for the 
second grade institutions or the first ie. Statuate training colleges. We 
believe that there should be « picked staff of teachers possessing (i) a 
good general educational qualification; (ii) a degree in teaching ; and 
(iti) at least five years of experience as a teacher in a school An addi- 
tlonal qualification may be three to five years experience as an Inspector. 
In the case of second grade training institutions, the minimum qualification 
should be a first or second class bachelor’s degree with an L.-T. or B:7. 
qualification. In the ease of graduate training institutions. the minimum 
qualification should be (i) an Honours or Master's degree, or a first class 
5.A. or B.Sc. degree in the particular subject, (ii) a professional qualifica- 
tion—a Master of Education degree with three years’ teaching experience, 
or an L.T, or B.T. degree with five years’ service as an inspector or head- 
master. We are of opinion that there should be-a free exchange between 
professors in training colleges on the ane hand and selected headmasterg 
of schools and Inspectors of the Education Depariment on the other, and 
thst for varying periods of three to five years there should be a possibility 
of sending one or other of these to any of the posts mentioned herein. 
Professors in training institutions ehould be enabled for short periods to 
take up the duties of headmasters or inspectors so that they may become 
familiar with the actus) conditions of school life and realise how’ the 
training that is imparted by them in the training colleges is actually put 
into practice, 

We ogree that so far as the nutsery and primary stages of 
instruction are concerned, women are better teachers. than men. In 
regard to middle schools also a considerable body of opinion is in favour 
of giving ample opportunities for women to be employed os teachers in 
these institutions. We agree with this view. In girls’ schools obviously 
women should be the teachers. We have been forcibly impressed by the 
fact that the education of virls has much leeway to make up. The facilities: 
available for girls in many States are very much limited -A rapid expan- 
sion of girls’ education depends to a very large extent upon the avail- 
ability of women teachers. We have examined this question very care- 
fully and have come to the conclusion that under present conditions, it 
will not be possible to reeruij an adequate number of women student- 
teachers in the existing training institutions. We feel therefore that 
special efforts should be made in this direction. As a short-term policy 
at any rate, we would recommend part-time courses being made available 
to women who could spare a little time and who with the appropriate 
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training take ip teachitig as part-time workers. Stich part-timeé training 


may be in the momnings or in the evenings but necessarily the total period 
of trainmg will have to be extended. We suggest. that three years may 
be the period for second grade teachers, and two academic years. for 


graduate teachers. The question may be raised as to how they could 


have practical training on a part-time basis. We think that for the 
limited time for which this practical training is needed it should not be 
difficult to arrange it in such aumanner that they can spend their time in 
the schools concerned. These part-time student-teachers should also be 
eligible for some stipend during (heir period of training and if such stipend 
is given they should undertake to perform the duties of a teacher for a 

We shall refer to the employment of women as teachers in another 
part of our Report. We are of opinion that women may be employed as 
part-time teachers after training and much help may thus be obtained 
from them if a little more care is devoted to the manner of their employ- 
ment as part-time teachers, 


We would like to stress, in conclusion, the importance of the 
training colleges assuming the role of leadership in the task of educa- 
tional reconstruction. Our impression is that they have not so far been 
able to do so. They should become active centres not only of research 
but of practical.experiments directed to the improvement of educational 
methods, curricula, discipline and organization of schools. ‘They should, 

in the first instance, successfully work out new ideas in their own 
Sieunstisticn Schools and then, through the example of the school as 
well as the training given to their students, this influence should permeate 
into all imstitutians of the State. At present their work is greatly vitiated 
by the fact that there is considerable divorce between their theory and 
practice and the educational. ideas advocated in the lecture room are not 
actually translated in practice in the schools under them, In order to 
overcome this difficulty, it would be an advantage W each college 
could be given the responsibility of supervising the work of a certain 
number of schools in the neighbourhood, which would, on the one hand, 
tmprove their standards and, on the other, enable the members of the staff 
to give practical shape to their ideas, Me are convinced: that, if the 
training. colleges could be organized on right lines and become dynam 
centres of progressive educational movements, the whole task of cain 
cational reconstruction would be greatly facilitated. 





SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
Improvement of the Teaching Personnel— 


L A os uniform procedure should be devised for the 
| o jHintment of teachers for all types of echoolz, 
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2, In all privately managed institutions and in schools maintained 
by local boards there showld be s small Selection Committee entrusted 
with the responsibility of recruiting the staff, with the headmaster as an 
ex-officio member, 

3. The normal period of probation for a trained teacher should be 
one year. 

4. Teachers working in High Schools should be graduates with a 
degree in education; those who teach technical subjects should be 
graduates in the subject concerned with the necessary training for 
teaching it; teachers in higher secondary schools should possess higher 
qualifications s<amewhat similar to those prescribed in some Universities 
for teachers of the Intermediate Colleges. 

5. The teachers possessing the same qualifications and perform 
the same type of work, should be treated on a par in the matter of 
grades of salary irrespective of the type of institution in which they are 
working, 

6. Special Committees should be set up to review the scales of 
pay of teachers of all grades and recommend such scales of pay that will 
meet in a fair and just manner the varying cost of living. 

7. In order to relieve teachers from anxieties about their own and 
their dependents’ future which will affect the efficiency of their work, 
the system of triple benefit scheme, pension-cum-provident fund-cum- 
Insurance, should be introduced im all States. 

8. Arbitration Boards or Committees should be esiablished to look 
into the appeals and grievances of teachers and to consider matters relat- 
ing to suspension, dismissal ete. 

9 The age of retirement in the case of physically fit and com- 
petent teachers may be extended to 60 with the approval of the Director 

10. The children of teachers: should be given free education 
throughout the school stage. 

11. Through s system of co-operative house building societies, 
teachers should be provided with quarters so-as to enable them to live 
near the school and devote more time to the many sided activities of the 

1%. Teachers wishing to go to health resorts or holiday camps or 
to attend educational conferences, seminars, etc. should be given travel 
concessions and leave facilities. 

13: They should be given free medical attention and treatment in 
hospitals and dispensaries. 

14: The leave rules should, as far as possible, be uniform for all 
educational institutions. 
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15. Opportunities should be provided on a generous scale for 
teachers to visit different institutions within the country and in special 
cases to go abroad on study leave for higher studies, — | 

16. The practice of private tuitions by teachers should be abolished. 

If.. Persons in high public position should give special recognition 
to the teachers’ social status and the dignity of their profession: 

18. In order to attract persons of the right type to the responsible 
position of the headmaster, the emoluments of the post should be made 
sufficiently attractive. 


Teacher training— 


19. There should be only two types of institutions for teacher= 
training: (i) for those who have taken the School Leaving Certificate 
or Higher Secondary School eee ee Certificate, for whom the period of 
training should be two years; and (ii) for ‘graduates for whom the train- 
ing may, is the present, be of one academic year, but extended as a long- 
term. programme to two academic years. 

20, Graduate teacher-training institutions should be recognised by 
and affiliated to the Universities which should grant the degrees, while the 
secondary grade training institutions should be under the control of a 
separate Board appointed for the purpose. 

21. The teacher-trainees should receive training in one or more of 
the various extra-curricular activities. 

22. The training colleges should, as a normal part of their wark, 
ee eee aa ee 7 SEE seat SCTE: PRIS, 

23. The training cnllage should conduct research work in various 
important aspects of pedagogy and for this purpose it should have under 
its-control an experimental or demonstration school. 

24. No fees should be charged in training colleges, while during the 
period of training all the student-teachers should be given suitable stipends 
by the State ; the teachers who are already in service should be given the 

25, All training colleges should provide adequate residential faci- 
lities so as to be able to arrange community life and other suitable acti- 
vities for the trainees. 

26. For the Master's Degree in Education only trained graduates 
who have normally done a minimum of three years’ teaching should be 
admitted. 

27. There should be a free exchange between professors in Training 
Colleges, selected Headmasters of Schools and Inspecting Officers 

28, In order to meet the shortage of women teachers spacial part- 
time training courses should be pearine, 
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ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


In any scheme of educational reconstruction which envisages a 

ate scale development of educational institutions of diverse varieties, it 
necessary to consider carefully the administrative machinery that should 
be responsible for the spread of education and for its orderly development. 


The present administrative set up is that in all States there is 2 
Department of Education working under the direct control of a Mimister 
who has a Secretary to assist him at the Secretariat level and a Director 
of Education as the executive head of the Department responsible for 
offering technical advice to the Minister In all educational matters and 
for carrying out the policy of the Department. In actual practice, the 
Director of Education has to submit his proposals for the reorganisation 
and expansion of education to the Minister through the Secretary. This 
has actually meant that such proposals and policies are subjected to 
criticisms by the subordinate officers of the Secretariat and are often 
presented In a form which may be quite different from what was originally 
conceived by the Director. The Secretary himself may not be fully 
conversant with these problems as he is frequently transferred from one 
Department of the Sectetariut to another. If education is not to be 
treated as a mere administrative problem, we feel that the Director of 
Education should be mainly responsible to advise the Minister and, for 
this purpose, we recommend that where the Director himself is not the 
Secretary of the Department he should have the status of a Joint Secretary 
and should have direct access to the Mimister, It would, of course, be 
open to the Minister, when he considers it necessary, to consult the Secre- 
tary particularly in regard to administrative and financial matters. 








Need for Co-ordination 
We have noticed that in the States as well as al the Centre, different 
Departments and Ministries have responsibility for various aspect: of 
education for the age period of 10:to 17. This, while the Department of 
Education is responsible for most of the activities connected with achool 
education; there are other Ministries which have their own organiz 
for imparting education of particular types. The Ministry of-Agriculture, 
cere of Industry and Commerce, the Ministry of: Transport and 
? icatians and the Ministry of Labour, both at the Centre and the 
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States, have under their control, schools of different kinds which cuter to 
the needs of this age group. It has often happened that these different 
Departments are not in touch with one another's activities nor is the 
Edueation Department in «a position to co-ordinate them with a view to 
increasing efficiency and securing economy of effort. It seems, therefore, 
necessary that there should be a co-ordinating agency and that problems 
of a similar nature pertaining to more than one Ministry or Department 
should be discussed by them thoroughly and a concerted programme of 
education should be formulated. In some cases, the Departments mainly 
responsible for producing technicians have not utilised their resources 
adequately for the furtherance of technical education by starting suitable 
types of technical schools. The Department of Transport and Communi- 
cations, for instance, maintains a few secondary schoois of the usual type 
for the children of its employees. In our view the responsibility for train- 
Ing technicians of various grades should be shared by the Central Depart- 
ment of Railways along with other allied Departments. This Department 
has a large number of workshops, and it is intended that in course of time 
India will become self-sufficient in the production of railway engines 
and all varieties of rolling stock and other necessary equipment. It is 
also desirable that there should be an efficient service for repairing, over- 
hauling and the maintenance of all rolling stock and engines, We are 
aware that a certain number of apprentices are trained for employment 
in the railways, and that in some of the central workshops, work can- 
nected with the monufacture and repair of engines and rolling stock is 
being carried on. But if trained personnel of the required standard and 
in sufficient numbers is to be available, the facilities need to be expanded 
and improved. Since the railways are the largest employers of 
technicians of all grades, it should be one of their main functions to main- 
taln or help in the maintenance of technical schools of different grades to 
train skilled labour for their work. | 


Again, during the war, the Department of Commerce and Industry 
in the Central Government was responsible for starting a number of train- 
ing institutions for technicians, and many available workshops in. the 
country were utilised for the purpose, Since the conclusion of the war, 
a few institutes originally started for this purpose, have been kept going 
by the department where training is given in the craft or trade concerned 
but-no provision has been made for general education. In the co-ordinated 
programme of technical education at this level agriculture has ‘also 4 
large part to play. It seems to us that. such Departments should pool their 
fesources and adopt a uniform policy in regard to the training of various 
types of skilled workers needed for the different industries af the country. 
We may recall here what we have already stated that in all. schemes of 
technical etiucation, there niet be room for an adequate amount of 
general education without which it ts not possible to give intelligent 
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training in technical skill. Moreover, the object of all education at this 
stage whether technical or general is to ensure that all educated youths 
are also tramed for the efficient discharge of their duties as citizens: 


Committee of Ministers 


In view of all these considerations we recommend that there should 
be a Committee constituted at the Centre as well as in the States consist- 
ing of the different Ministers concerned with the various types of educa- 
tion as well as the Minister for Finance. They must meet and discuss 
how best the resources of the Departments could be pooled for the fur- 
therance of ‘the educational programme. The Minister of Education may 
be the Chairman and the Director of Education, the Secretary of the 
Committee. 

Co-ordinating Committee of Departmental Heads 

At the next level, there is need for a co-ordinating Committee 
consisting of the departmental heads concerned with the various aspects 
af education. Here we suggest that heads of Departments responsible 
for education, general, technical, agricultural, commercial and other types, 
should meet and discuss the working of the existing machinery and the 
possibilities of its expansion and improvement The Director of Educa- 
tion may be the Convener of this Committee and a Deputy Director of 
Education may act as Secretary. If there is a Deputy or Joint Director 
of Technical Education, he should be a member of the Committee. This 
Committee will have to meet several times 4 year to review the position 
and to consider methods of improvement and expansion in all relevant 
fields. At the outset the Committee should review the whole educational 
structure and draw up a master plan showing how the necessary integration 
can be achieved smoothly and expeditiously in the different types of 
schools established by the State or Cenfre) The whole object of this 
planning would be to avoid duplication, to improve and expand the facili- 
ties needed for the different educational institutions and to use them more 
effectively by their co-ordination or merging, and to lay down a pro- 
Bramme under which special types of education may be progressively 
provided either in separate institutions or in multi-purpose schools. Any 
Department of the State or Centre which is interested in developing a 
particular branch of education should place such proposals before this 
Committee. It will thus afford an opportunity for getting an. over-all 
picture of the whole field of education and enable the public and the State 
to know exactly what is being done and whut are the plans proposed 
for the future. 


Director of Education 


The Director of Education should be assisted in his work by a 
number of experts, including a Joint Director of Vocational or Technical 
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Education to give expert advice on Technical Education. The various 
Deputy Directors should deal with particular aspects or grades of educa- 

tion and there should be a Deputy Directress of Education, whose chief 
responsibility should be to look after the education of girls, and ta see 
to it that adequate facilities are provided for them im the educational 
system of the State, She should also be responaible for the development 
of women's education and for advising on their special needs and problems. 


Board of Secondary Education 


We recommend that there should be a Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion under the chairmanship of the Director of Education to deal with all 
details of education at the secondary stage (general and technical), This 
Board should be composed of persons with wide experience and know- 
ledge of different agpetts of secondary education. We recommend that 
it should consist of not more than 25 members, ten of whom should be 
specially conversant with matters perisining to vocational or nics 
education, 





We stiggest the following constitution for the Board which can, 
of course, be modified to suit special needs of the States concerned, 





The Director of Agriculture. 

The Director of Industries. 

One Head of a Polytechnic. ] 

Two representatives nominated by Government from the senior 


teaching staff of Vocational Schools, 
The Deputy Directress of Women's education. 


Four Headmasters of High Schools, including headmasterse of 
multi-purpose schools, nominated by Government, 


Two Liegeneie of Provincial Seay Teachers’ Associn- 
on, elected by the Executive of the Association 


Five nominees of the Universities of the region, of whom two 
shall be professors Gealing with technical education. 


Two distinguished educationists co-opted by the other members of 
the Board. 


Two persons nominated by the Department and @ Principal of a 
Training College nominated by Government, 


One of the Deputy Directors as a Secretary-member. 
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(i) To frame conditions for recognition of High Schools, Higher 
Secondary Schools and the qualifications of the teaching staff. 

(2) To appoint Committees of experts to advise on the syllabuses 
etc., for the different courses of study. 

(3) To trame courses of study on the re¢ommendation of Expert 
Committees that may be appointed for this purpose, 

(4) To draw up panels of Question Paper Setters, Chief 
Examiners and Assistant Examiners. 

(5) To frame rules preseribing the minimum conditions for 
selection of examiners, assistant examiners, etc., and gencral- 
ly to frame such other rules at may be necessary for its 
effective functioning, and 

(6) Generally to advise the Director of Education when required 
on all matters pertaining to secondary education. 


In this connection we wish to paint out that in same States, the 
Boards which have been recently coristituted for the purpose are unwiel- 
dy in number and some of the interests represented on it are not likely ‘to 
promote efficiency or harmony. We consider that, if secondary education 
is to progress on right lines, the Board must be a compact body mainly 
composed of experts, whose functions will be limited to the formulation 
of broad policies. The Board is not expected to function as an executive 
body which is the province of the Director of Education. 

With regard to the conduct of examinations, we recommend that 
a small committee of the Board, consisting of not more than five 
members, should be appointed, with the Director of Education or a 
Senior member of the Directorate as Convener. This committer wil] be 
responsible for framing its scheme and conducting public examinations 
and for publishing results. The Director will be acsisted’in this work by 
a Senior Officer with the necessary staff to carry out the day to day 
ditties and responsibilities in this connection and fo attend to all the 
delails concerning the conduct of examinations. 

The executive powers needed to implement the recommendations 
of the Secondary Education Board will be vested in the Chairman of the 
Board, the Director of Education, This Board shall ordinarily meet al least 
twice a yeur, but may meet on other occasions when summoned by the 
Chairman or on a requisition made by 1/3rd of the members consti- 

Tt will have its own office ond establishmen! with a whole-time 
office Secretary for that purpose, — 
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Board for Teacher Training Institutions 


We have referred to the need to establish many new institutions 
{6 train teachers in general as well as im vocational subjects. While the 
training of graduates will be arranged in University Colleges, the train- 
ing of under-graduate teachers will be carried on in a large number of 
centres for the supervision and guidance of which we recommend the 
establishment of a Board that will lay down the conditions necessary 
for their proper training, It should also be empowered to. suggest for 
the consideration of the Universities any improvements that may be 
needed in the gratiuste training programme. 


Regarding the constitution of this Board, we -suggest that the 
Director of Education will be the Chairman with the following as 
members : 

(1) The Jot Director of Education (Technical). 
(2) ‘Two heads of secondary grade training institutions. 


(3) Two headmasters or headmistresses of schools, one of whom 
will be connected with vocational education. 


(4) A Principal of a Polytechnic. 


(5) Three persons nominated by the Government, one of whom 
at least shall have experience of vocational education. 

(6) A dean of the faculty of teaching and another representative 
of the Faculty nominated by the Vice-Chancellor or Vice- 
Chancellors of the Universities in the State. 


The function of this Board would generally be as follows : 


(1) To frame schemes and syllabuses for the training of under- 
graduate teacher. 


(2) To draw up the conditions for recognition of such secondary 
grade training centres. 


(3) To draw up schemes of examinations for these teachers. 


(4) To draw up qualifications necessary for the teachers of 
the different subjects in the training institutions. 


(5) To appoint expert Committees wherever necessary and to 
advise the Board on the schemes of special training neces- 
sary in the different vocational subjects of study, and 


(6) Generally to advise the Director of Education when required 
on all matters pertaining to teache 





The Caniral Advisory Board of Education constituted by the 
Central Governme : ctioning for many years in order to 
advise the Central fifeerctiant and incidentally the States on all matters 
pertaining to education at different levels, Composed as it is of repre- 
sentatives of all educational interests as well as States, its deliberations 
have been very useful and lis reports have furnished valuable material 
both for the States and the Centre. We are of opinion that such a body 
should continue to function as a co-ordinsting agency to consider All- 
India problems concerning education. | 
Provincial Advisory Boards 

We recommend that Provincial Advisory Boards should be consti- 
tuted in all States to advise the Depariment in al] matters pertaining to 
education. The Board may function on lines similar to the Central 
Advisory Board of Education and shovld be composed of representatives 
of the teaching profession, the Universities, Managements of High 
Schools and Higher Secondary Schools, heads of Departments dealing with 
different spheres of education, representatives of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce, and the Legislature and the general public. The Minister of 
Education should be the Chairman of the Board and the Director of 
Education or the Education Secretary should be the Secretary. This body 
will advise the Department ef Education on all matters pertaining to 
education, particularly its improvement both in the quality and quantity, 





U 
SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

Existing Defects 
The present system of inspection of schools was subjected to 
criticism by several witnesses. It was pointed out that inspectians 
were perfunctory, that the time spent by the Inspector at any. parti- 
cular place was insufficient, that the greater part of this time was 
taken up with routine work like checking occtounis and looking into 
the administrative aspects of the school, There waz not enough time 
yoted to the academic side, and contacts between the Inspectors and 
osu bared ehacdi: It was also stated that the number of schools 
entrusted to the care of an Inspector was too large and the range too wide 
for him to be able to acquaint himself with their work and -appreciate 
their problems ; nor was be in 5 position to advise and guide the teaching 
stal¥ in improving the work of the school. It occasionally happened that 
the Inspector instead of being “the friend, philosopher and guide” of 
the school, behaved in such 4 critical and unsympathetic way that his 
visit was looked upon with some degree of apprehension, if not of 
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resentment. In our view the true role of an Inspector—for whom we would 
prefer the term Educational Adviser—is to study the problems of each 
school, to take a comprehensive view of all its function and to help the 
teachers to carry out his advice and recommendations, We also recom- 

mend that for special subjects like Physical Education, Domestic Science, 
Art, Music, etc., there should be attached to the Director's Gfifice certain 
experts in these subjects who will inspect the different schools periodically 
and help in improving the standards of teaching. 








Selection of Inspect 


At present the Inspectorate is made up in diverse ways by different 
States. In some ceases Inspectors are recruited directly to inspectional 
posts and while certain academic qualifications are prescribed, experience 
and other relevant qualifications are not duly emphasised. Once a person 
has been chosem for the Inspectorate, he often continues im that Jine till 
the age of retirement. We are of the view that a person, to be chosen 
w¢ on Inspector, should possess high academic qualifications (an Honours 
or Master's degree) and should have had teaching experience in schools 
for at least ten years, or should have been a Headmaster of-a High schnol 
for a minimum period of three years. In addition to direct | 

the Inspectors should also be drawn from :— 

(i) ‘Teachers of ten years’ experience, 

(ii) Experienced Headmasters of High Schools, 

(iii) Qualified staff of Training Colleges. 
We recommend further that gultable persons from any of these categories 
may be appointed as Inspectors for periods of three to five years after 
which they may revert to their original posts. In the initia] stages, we 
sugeést that fifty percent of such posts may be reserved for recruitment 
on this basis, It is ne¢essary that Professors of Training Colleges should 
be conversant with the work done in schools; ond that Headmasters 
should likewise have a chance to serve as Inspecting Officers for short 
periods. This will enable them to appreciate the position of the Inspector 
and to approach the problems of the schools with greater appreciation of 
the realities from their own experience. 


Duties: of Inspectors 

The dutice of an Inspector are divisible into administrative and 
academic. The administrative duties relate to the annual inspection of 
records, accounts, office routine, ete. For this purpose he must have the 
sssistance of a competent staff. With the Increase in the number and 
types of schools, this duty will require a considerable amount of his time 
if he is to discharge these functions properly and efficiently. The time 
needed for the purpose has necessarily restricted the scope of his activities 
on the academic side, Moreover, the multiplicity of the subjects taught 


uF ute 
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in the school by specially qualified staff now makes it very difficult for 
any single officer however qualified, semi brid m5 a ein and to 
advise on all their problems, We, therefore, recommend that 
work of the school should be thoroughly fupented Be FT panel of expats 
with the Inspector as Chairman and this should be done once in three 
‘years. We recommend that three persons may be chosen from senior 
teachers or headimasters to visit schools in the company of the Inspector 
and to spend twa or three days with the staff, discussing with them all 
aspects of school life—the library and laboratory facilities, the curriculum, 
the organization of extra-curricular activities, the use of the holidsys and 
all other problems connected with school activities. Through these full 
and frank discussions, the inspectors will be in a far better position to 
help in the improvement of the schools. What is suggested is nothing 
ecules affliated to Universities are visited by Commissions of 

perts who inspect their working, discuss their problems and report to 
the University. 








MANAGEMENTS AND CONDITIONS OF RECOGNITION 
Types of M nareme nbs. 





During our tour we realised that there were several types of school 
managements. Among these may be mentioned | 

(1) Schools managed by the States or the Centre. These 
schools are comparatively few in number in the different States. They 
were at one time intended to be model schools: whose general methods of 
work and organization might be adopted by those who wished to start 
schools. We cunnot say that at present, muny of the State schools serve 
zs models, In many respects, in view of the great demand for admission 
to schools, great laxity in the conditions which were observed previously 
was noted. 

(2) Other types of managements: The large Imerease in the 
number of students-anxious to join schools has led to a rapid increase in 
the number of schools amd these have been started by a variety of 
managements, many of whom were not conversant with the needs of 
the school or the methods of their management. There are various types 
of schools managed by = 

(a) Local bodies such a= District Boards or Municipalities ; 
(b) Religious organisations and other denominational bodies ; 
(c) Registered Trust Boards:: 3 

(d) Certain private bodies ; 

(e) Individuals. 
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(a) Schools maintained by Local Boards: There are many 
schools which are maintained by local bodies and, though we do not wish 
to make any unfair generalisation about their efficiency, we have 
had enough evidence to show that there is considerable need for a 
toning-up of these institutions. As in the case of private managements, 
the Local Boards should have a small executive body for the management 
af schools, «This executive body should not exceed 9 members with 
either the District Educational Officer or some nominee of the Directorate 
#5 an ex-officio member of the Board. In the case of Municipalities 
or Panchayats, which have only one school In their charge, the headmaster 
should be ex-officio member of the Executive Committee. We feel 
strongly that the Board chould not interfere with the internal management 
of the schools concerned, or with the powers and duties of the bead 
masters. We regret to note that, in many cases, members of local bodi 
have not hesitated to assume a responsibility to visit schools, to examine 
the records and sometimes actually to interfere with the teaching. We 
think this tendency on the part of individual members of the Local Boards 
to act as an inspecting agency should be strongly discouraged, and no 
member should have the right to inspect the school or to call for any 
statement or documents or in any other way to interfere with its internal 
management. The President of the Committee alone may be authorized 
te call for returns or information from the headmaster. Defects or com= 
plaints should be brought to the notice of the District Educational Officer 
who may be asked to report on them. If is important to safeguard the 
status of the headmaster and the teachers, if they are to function efficiently 
and exert their influence for good over the pupils. This does not, 
obviously, imply that any serious lapse on the part of the teachers should 
be condoned. What we suggest is that the proper channel for enquiry 
into all such complaints should be the Headmaster and the District 
Educational Officer and not the members of the Board, either collectively 
or individually. 

(b) Religious Organisations: A number of religious organisa- 
tions also conduct schools im the different States, These organizations 
have contributed to the expansion of educational facilities and many 
of them have, on the whole, maintained a reasonable level of efficiency 
in their schools. Some of them, however, suffer from the various dofects 
pointed out elsewhere such as. over-crowding and ill-qualified staff, In 
some cases the recruitment of staff is influenced by religious or sectarian 
considerations. These trends are also noticeable in schools mm by other. 
educational associations. Institutions run by communal organizations 
are also spread over different parts of the country and some of them are 
run on lines which have tended to promote unhealthy trends, ‘The manner 
in which the teachers are selected and in some cases the spirit in which 
the school is administered are not calculated to promote a broad and 
healthy national outlook. 
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(c) Registered Trust Boards: There are certain registered Trust 
Boards maintaining schools, it is laid down in some instances, under the 
terms of the trust deed, that the schools should be run exclusively for 
certain purposes or for certain sections of the population. exclusively. 
This is contrary to the growing trend of opinion that all educational 
institutions should be open to children of every religion and community. 
The managements, however, are prepared to open their schools to all, 
but they are prevented from doing so by the terms of the trust. We recom- 
mend that legislation should be passed In such cases to permut the 
admission of all children to such schools but till that is done, they should 
be eligible to receive grant-in-aid like other schools. 


(d) Private Managements : A large number of private bodies 
are at present managing schools. We are of opinion that all such bodies 
should be registered and should function as registered associations. 


(2) Individual Management; There is also a fairly large number 
of schools which are run as “ proprictory schools” by, individuals. We 
feel that no secandary schools should be run on such lines but that they 
should be governed by a suituble managing board registered under the 


Control over the Opening of Schools 
In recent years, the great increase in the number of schools has led. 


to a great laxity in the conditions laid down for starting new schools. Our 
attention has been drawn to a large number of ‘unrecognised achools’ 
in some States and schools run by private individuals without prior 
consultation or approval of the education authorities concerned, This 
laxity has unfortunately led to-a state of affairs where schools are run 
more jike commercial enterprises than as educational institutions. We 
have also been given to understand that, in many cases, private indivi- 
duals or groups of individuals start schools without proper buildings or 
‘equipment and, having entolled a number of students, create 6 situation 
where the Department has no alternative but to recognize them for the 
sake of the stucents, though normally such schools should never have 
been allowed to function. Such educational institutions often lip 
largely hecause of the paucity of recognised schools to cuter to the needs 
of an ever increasing schocl-going population. 


From what has been stated above, it will be obvious that if schools 
are to be run on proper lines, if educational interests are to be duly stressed 
and a healthy spirit of citizenship is to be inculcated in the pupils, care 
should be taken that recognition Is given only on clearly defined candi- 
‘tions which will ensure their proper running and the maintenance of the 
right atmosphere in them. In certain States, representations were made 
by teathers of privately managed institutions requesting thal all schools 
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should be taken over by the State. We are not ourselves in agreement with 
this view and cannot, therefore, recommend such a course ef action. On 
the other hand, we feel that privale managements have got an important 
part to play in the scheme of education and that if.a number of manage- 
ments conduct schools in a spint of emulation calculated to secure greater 
éfficiency and co-ordination they will be better served. If such schools 
are run side by side with State schools, in an atmosphere of healthy 
competition, improvements in teaching and other aspects of education will 
be fostered, We have drawn attention to the many defects noticed in 
schools run by private managements, but we recognize that some of them 
have been doing their work very efficiently and should be given every 
encouragement. It is equally imperative, however, that managements 
which have fatled to reach reasonable level of cficiency or have shown 
gross irregularities ar indifference to educational interest should be given 
a clear directive to remedy these defects within « definite period. Atten- 
tion of the State Governments may be invited to the British Education 
Act of 1944 which empowers the Ministry of Education to take over such 
schools which fail to conform to conditions prescribed, and rum them as 
State schools for a time and, eventually, hand them back to the manage- 
ment concerned if it is found to be ina position to take over charge. We 
recommend that, wherever possible, the States should similarly take over 
such schools. If this is not possible, it should not hesitate to close down 
such schools and make altemmative arrangements for the eduration of the 
pupils of those institutions. 


Cenditions for Eecognition of Schools 

dn many States there are definite conditions regulating the proce- 
dure to be adopted for recognition of schools, We believe that manage- 
ments are complying with these conditions in such States. We, however, 
feel it necessury to suggest certam general standards and conditions of 
recognition which may be adopted with suitable modifications by all States 


(1) Individual or proprietary managements should be definitely 
discouraged. All the Managing Bodies should be registered and should 
consist of a Limited number of persons, We recommend that the member< 
ship of such managing bodies should not exceed fifteen, 


In all such managing bodies, the headmaster should be an ex-officio 
member. In the case of schools which are to be started in future as 
well as in the case of echools where munapements have nol already com- 
plied with the conditians of recognition, we recommend that o nominee 
of the Director of Education should be made a member of the managing 
body. His. functions would largely be advisory, and we hope that his 
presence will help the managing body to understand the conditions to be 
$atisfied for recognition and the measures to be taken for improving jts 
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officiency ani its activities. We understand that this procedure has been 
adopted in the case of colleges alfiliated to certain Universities and it 
has been found to work satisfactorily. 

(2) No member of the Managing Board should directly or 
indirectly interfere in the internal administration of the school, the dis- 
cipline of the students or the duties of the teachers. 

| (3) Where a large educational society is responsible for the 
starting of a school, the actual management should be delegated to a 
small Board functioning on the lines stated above. 

(4) The Managing Body should be responsible for the passing 
of the budget for proposals to start new branches of study, for correspond- 
ence with the Directorate of Education in all matters pentane to the 
management of the school and for the appomtment of the tea 7 
under definite conditions of seryice, Every management should draw op 
definite rules.of service wherein the conditions of salary, leave, etc,, are 
definitely laid down and every teacher on his appointment should receive 
a copy of these conditions and execute an agreement for service in the 
school. 

(5) Every management should be required to provide an 
endowment for the proper running of the school, the amount of the 
endowment being determined with reference to the number of diversified 
courses that the school may undertake and the general requirements. of 
efficiency, The finances of the school should be kept separate from those 
of any other institutions under the same management and the interest 
or bncome accruing from the endowment should be shown in the receipts 
for the year. Full and proper accounts should be maintained, and the 
acquittance roll should clearly show each teacher's scale of pay and the 
amount drawn esch month by him. Separate accounts should be kept 
for any special fees levied by the schocl, These accounts may be kept by 
the headmaster and scrutinised by an Accountant or Auditor of the 
school. These accounts should be prepared annually and should be subject 
to audit by the Department of Education, In regard to special endow- 
ments, gifts, ete. made to the school, a separate register of accounts should 
be maintained which should ‘also be duly audited, the income accruing 
therefrom being added to the general endowment fund of the school. 

(6) Every management should satisfy the Directorate of 
Education that adequate accommodation is available for the running of 
the school in a sitisfactory manner. There should be adequate play- 
grounds and where possible rest rooms and «cafeteria, or tiffin rooms 
where the pupiis may have thelr mid-day meals. 

Where the school admits girl students, whether in mixed schools 
or co-educational institutions, separate provision should be mo for 
retiring rogms and common rooms. We have already recommend: 4 that 
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a certain number of women should be on the staff of such schools, and 
provision should be made as far as possible for their accommodation near 
the school premises. 


(T) ‘The management should <atisfy the Directorate of Educa- 
tion that qualified staff is available and will be appointed in accordance 
with the rules laid down by the Department for affiliations. The conditions 
of service should be uniform for the whole State, and there should be no 
difference between teachers in State schools and those in privately 
managed schools so far as the minimum seales of salary, conditions, 
security of service and the minimum emenities recommended for them 
are concerned. 


(8) The number of pupils admitted per class and the total 
number that should be admitted for the whole school should conform’ to 
the instructions of the Department, taking into consideration the material 
facilities and the staff available, as well as the number of subjects for 
which the school seeks affiliation. We have already stated that ordinarily 
we consider 500 as the optimum, 750 as the maximum, except in the 
case of schools with diversified courses of instruction, where the maximum 
may go up to 1,000, provided that not more than 40 pupils are admitted 
in any section. 





We have noticed that at present there is no limit to the number af 
divisions that can be opened in each class: Some managements have 
opened a very large number of sections in their congested premises, thus 
increasing greatly the total number of students as well az the number 
ef sections which each teacher has to teach. We do not think that this 
kind of education can possibly be efficient. We, therefore, recommend 
that the number of sections in ¢ach class should be limited, and. before 
any increase In the number of sections is made, the primr approval of 
the Department of Education should be obtained. The Department of 
Fducation should take note of all factors and limit the number of sections 
in such a manner that teaching does not reduce itself to a mere mecha- 
nical process of repeating the same lesson over and over again in the course 
of a week. 


(9) There is a wide divergence in the scale of fees charged by 
different managements. While we realize that no uniform scale of fees 
can be fixed for all institutions, we feel that the seales of fees fixed 
by managements should be subject to approval by the Department 
of Education. We recognise that in some schools, in view of the amenities 
provided and the appointment of better trained staff, it is necessary to 
charge a higher rate of fees. “Af ihe same time, we are anxious that 
managemenis should mot indiscriminately raise the scale of fees. They 
should in any case be able to satisfy the Department that the higher fees 
‘charged are being actually utilised in the interests of the pupils) At the 
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other extreme, cases have been brought to our notice where ncighbouring 

schools have entered into unfolr competition by lowering the scale of 
fees and by offering concessions and acholarships merely to-attract students. 

We recommend that in the interest of the general efficiency of schools, 

rules should be framed preventing such undue competition amongst 
neighbouring schools. 


We have noted that a large number of “ other fees” are levied 
by school managements for various purposes, and that the total amount 
of such fees, in some cases, comes to nearly half the tuition fee charged. 
We consider that this is too 4 heavy burden on many pupils which can 
certainly be lessened by carefully defining the activities for which such 
ndditional fee con be levied. It is desirable that some sort of wniform 
practice should be followed in this matter in each State. We suggest that 
the question should be Icoked into by a Committee appointed by the 
Education Department. It should not be open to any management to add 
arbitrarily to the special fees charged for such activities. It should also 
be ensured that such fees are spent for the objects for which they are 
collected. In this connection we have been informed that in one of the 
States it has been laid down that such fees should be charged once in the 
year and should not exceed the amount of the tuition fee for a month 
and the items for which they are to be expended are also specified 

In some institutions, subscriptions or donations are asked, for the 
building fund, sinking fund, etc, on a supposedly yoluntary basis. This: 
may lead to abuse and should be discouraged. 


(10). We have referred fo the fact that a large number of schools 
ie managed by certain denominotional agencies or by certain sections 
or communities. In some of these institutions it has been noticed that 
recruitment of the teaching staff is confined to the particular caste, creed 
or section concerned. .In our opinion this is not a desirable practice; 
Whatever may be the composition of the Managing Board, we are definitely 
of the opinion that, so far as the school teaching staff Is concerned, it is 
the duty of the management to see that no such restrictions are imposed 
on their selection in the larger interests of the school. 

In view of the importance and urgency of providing for diver- 
sified courses of instruction, we strongly recommend that in the existing 
as well a8 the new schools when diversified courses of study are to be. 
started, liberal financial sid and encouragement should be given. We 
realise thet this would involve a considerable additional financial burden 
and we feel that this responsibility may well be shared by the State 
and Central Government, In all such cases, particularly when Technical 
and Agricultural courses are started, we recommentc ind 

Government should contribute towards ras nearer y equipment. 
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work, with such grant as the State may be able to give towards meeting 
their deficit. If this recommendation is not implemented there will be 


ce of diversified courses being introduced in the near future. 





“We have described the conditions which should be fulfilled by: 


educational institutions and we reiterate that managements should be 


required to obtain prior approval of the Director of Education before 


dpening a school which should not be given unless the minimum conditions 
prescribed have been fulfilled. It is advisable that a survey be made in 
each State of the existing. educational facilities and a definite plan be 


formulated for the opening ond location of new schools to meet the 


yrowing needs of the population. , 


IV 


Open-Alr Schools 


There has been some criticism regarding the construction of school 
buildings and the type of designs approved for this purpose. Examples 
hive been quoted of schools in open spaces under the ahade of trees, with 
very few permanent buildings constructed for the school. It ‘has been 
suggested thst in a country like India, open-air schools should be 
encouraged and the heavy cost of construction of school buildings 
svoided, at least for the present. We visited some of these open-air 
schools and we felt that under certain conditions some of the activities 
of the school may be carried on in the open-air during part of the year. 

Open-alr school serve 0 different purpose in other countries, Such 
schools, under the prevalent climatic conditions, cannot possibly be a 
substitute for properly constructed buildings, but in the cases of certain 
types of handicapped children, open-air schools are necessary and are 
encouraged. For children affected with tuberculosis and other diseases 
which require plenty of fresh air, open-air schools are encouraged, In 
such schools, however, admission is limited to children suffering trom 
the particular disense. 

Two factors may, however, be noted: (1) The open-air system 
lends itself to small groups of students being taught there, and it also 
requires good shade and a Jarge area for carrying on instruction satis 
factorily ; (2) while much theoretical instruction in certain subjects may 
be given in open-air classes it is impossible to teach certain other subjects 
unless suitable accommodation is provided for them. us the Isbora- 
tories, libraries and workshops should be located in buildings suitably 
constructed. In any case the school requires considerable grounds for 
the physical education programme to be carried out, for group games 
and certain of the extra-curricular activities of the school, We have also: 
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referred to the need for agricultural gta oie ee 
taught as a practical subject. Such farms may belong to the acheol 
or they may be taken on lease from neighbouring farmers who may rent 
them for a consideration. 


Whatever be the type of school building that is ultimately approved, 

certain important requirements should be fulfilled : (i) sites for buildings 
and playgrounds: (ii) extent of site required ; (iii) type design of school 

buildings : ; and (iv) easy means of transport or easy accessibility. 
Sites for Buildings and Playgrounds 

Selection of:a site will depend on whether the school is to be situated 
in a‘rural or urban area. 

Rural Schools: These schools should be established in villages with 
a fair amount of population and easily accessible to the surrounding 
villages, There should also be enough open ground available for piny- 
grounds and extra-curricular activities of the school, Hf a residential 
school is thought of im the rural area, care must be taken to see that suffi- 
cient ground is available for the residence of staff and pupils and for out- 
door games. We have referred to the fact that the school should be a 
centre for the intellectual, social and physical activities of the community 
of the neighbourhood, and therefore, it is desirable to see that easy 
accessibility is secured and that the open area available is also adequate. 

Urban Schools: Here a site for a school may present many 
difficulties. We believe that by encouraging rural schools, the pressure 
on urban schools will diminish, more particularly if residential rural 
schools are encouraged by the State, The site for an urban school should 
not be in very congested areas or in industrial areas, As far as possible 
the school should be so located that while facilities for transport of students 
ure available, the school itself should be in an area free from the noise 
and bustle of city life, Many schools now-a-days make their own trans- 
port arrangements for the students and this should be encouraged. As in 
the railways the public transport should be made available to school-going 
children ata concession rate. In big cities the possibility of locating 
some of the schools in one area with sufficient playground and open space 
should be explored with the necessary arrangements for transport. 


Playgrounds and open spaces for students recreation are essential, 
It may not always be easy to secure enough playgrounds and open spaces 
in a crowded city, but such open spaces as are available must be conserved 
to be utilised by groups of schools, if necessary. It is desirable that in 
all cities: more particularly in the big cities, a Committee representative 
of the school managements, headmasters, city authorities and others. 
interested in the physical welfare of the students together with repre- 

24 
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sentatives of the State should be argenized to promote “play-centre 
movement” and from time to time to sec that the playgrounds available 
in the city are effectively used by the school-going population, 


Legislation acquiring open spaces 

In this connection we wish to stress the importance of keeping 
playgrounds and open spaces in the big cities free from encroachments 
either for industrial purposes or for business concerns or for building 
programmes. We regret to note that in several cities it has become a regu- 
iat feature for building programmes to encroach upon these open spaces 
not realising the necessity of keeping such open spaces free and of utilizing 
them for the health and welfare of the youth of the country. In this con- 
nection, attention is invited to the Open Spaces Act of 1906 as amended in 
1912 to cover open spaces and recreation grounds enacted in the United 
Kingdom. Under this Act, any park, open space or playing field cannot be 
encroached upon by any of the local authorities without the matter being 
placed before the Parliament and a specific sanction being obtained, Con- 
sequent upon this wise measure, we find that the open spaces in the large 
cities in England are still kept as open spacet and in spite of a very heavy 
Seine progremine, none of these open spaces has been encroached upon. 
We | end therefore that the State and Central Government should 
iimnedintely take steps to see that a survey of open spaces, parks and 
playing fields in all elties, municipalities and in the bigger villages is made 
and that a complete record of this is maintained and necessary legislation 
passed to prevent such encroachment for Industrial and commercial pur- 
poses or for hosing societies without proper sanction by the Government. 
Hf the youth of the country are to be properly encouraged in physical 
education and their health improved, we believe that this is one of the 
urgent steps that should be taken and we therefore recommend early 
legislation towards this end. Where there are open spaces belonging to 
the State or the Centre in any part of the country, rural or urban, the 
first consideration that should be borne in mind when any scheme is 
entertained for the utilisation of such sites is the need for preserving them 
ag open spaces, parks or playgrounds for the community as lungs for 
the city or the rural area concerned. It is only when these conditions 
ere fully satisfied that the assignment of such open spaces as are under 
the control of the Government for other purposes should be considered, 
We feel that unless a legislative measure of the kind stated above is 
passed urgently, open spaces now available for use ox play-flelds and 
recreational grounds for the children and the vouth of the country would 
soon be denied to them. We recommend alzo that wherever such open 
spacer are available steps should be taken by the State in consultation 
with the local authorities or the rural community to convert them into 
suitable playing fields and place them at the disposal of the schools und of 
the public of the area concerned. 
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‘There are at present rules and regulations prescribing the condi- 
tions under which schools should be constructed. Provision ts made in 
such schools to see that there is a free circulation of air, proper light, 
shelter from monsgoonish weather, and it is also laid down that the rooms 
constructed should have a certain minimum ares to accommodate & eertain 
number of school children in a class. Attention in this connection is 
invited to the Report of the School Buildings Committee appointed by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education in 1941. The Report which is 
comprehensive has made valuable suggestions regarding the echool build- 
ings and their equipment. We believe that every class-room should 
provide for an area of not less than 10 sq. ft. per student. 


We are also of opinion that the number of students in any class 
should be limited so that class-rooms are constructed to accommodate 
this number. In some States the number is limited to 30, in others to 49, 
but we have noted with regret that in recent years, these numbers have 
been exceeded: in some cases 50 to 60 pupils are admitted into a class. 
We feel strongly that at this age period, with a view to establishing 
personal contact between the teacher and the taught and to exert a 
wholesome influence on the pupil, the optimum number that should be 
admitted to any class should be 30 and the maximum should not exceed 
40. We recommend that in future, schools should be sc constructed that 
they can develop later into the pattern of multi-purpose achools 
affording facilities for more than one type of diversified courses. It is 
very likely that in the majority of schools, owing to limitations of finance 
and persannel, more than one or other of the diversified form of instruction 
may not be possible, But ultimately it is our hope that many schools 
may be able to afford facilities for two oF more diversified courses. Any 
type design must therefore take note of this possibility of expansion as 
well as of the variety of courses that may be provided. We feel for 
instance that it should be necessary to provide for workshops, for certain 
laboratories, certain special rooms for drawing, painting or music, etc, 
and itis desirable that any design for a school building should take these 
into consideration and so adjust the design that in course of time without 
much change of the original building, such additional accommodation may 
be provided. Even if diversified courses are not provided, lt is absolutely 
necessary to maintain at least a small workshop with the necessary 
equipment 

We are of that the present trend in certain schools 
to multiply the number of sections in each class and to increase 
the total strength in the school should not be encouraged. We regret 
to say that we have come across gchoola where the total number of 
punils has exceeded 2,000, each class being divided into 8 to 10 sections. 
This excessive number has led to a great deal of laxity not only in the 
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teaching, observation and recording of the work of the individual student, 
but in the maintenance of discipline and in the relationzhip that should 
exist between the teacher and the taught. In certain cases pressure has 
been brought to bear on the headmasters of schools by managements, by 
Parents’ associations and by public bodies and sometimes by the autho- 
rities concerned, to admit a much larger number of students and even to 
adopt the double shift system te increase the number of schocl-going 
population, The schools under such circumstances have to work like 
factories and the bad effect upon the education imparted to children 
of such schools can hardly be exaggerated. 





The school must provide for (1) certain amenities for the students 
such as common room, sanitary conveniences, provision for mid-day meals 
and refreshments to be taken, and in the case of girl students retiring 
rooms with necessary conveniences separately; (2) accommodation for 
teachers with a common room available for them: [ 3) a reading room: 
and a library; (4) 2 visitor’s room where parents or relations who wish 
to Interview the headmaster may wait: (5) a room for the Headm ISter 
and an. office and a room for the Assistant Headmaster, should such 
& person be appointed ; (6) laboratories and workshops where necessary, 
such laboratories and workshops being constructed on an approved plan 


and for a definite number of students. 


With reference to the library and the reading room, we have stated 
elsewhere that the school must be a centre of the intellectual activity of 
the whole community particularly in rural areas, and for this purpose. 
the library and reacing room should be go constricted that. out of school 
hours, it may be possible for the general public also to use the library 
under certain prescribed conditions, This is one of the ways In which 
a school can “go to the community” and educate as well as interest 
the community in iis welfare. We also recommend thai wherever and 
whenever it is possible, without interfering with the regular fhrogramme 
of school work, the school premises may be placed at the disposal of the 
public of the place for any of the general purposes for which there is 
necessity. The idea prevalent hitherto that a schoo! building should be 
utilised only for school purposes should no longer be entertained in view 
of the larger role the school should play in the general interests of the 
local community. This will secure a better appreciation of the role of 
the and a better education of the school-going population them- 
selves'in methods of socinl service and In various spheres of activity 
calculated to benefit the community around We feel that the more the 
school benefits the community at large, the more the community itself 
will assist the school, and many healthy activities can be conducted with 
the full co-operation of the public of the incality. It should, however, 
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what activities may be allowed si thins school premises. 


There is one other aspect of the design of the school that we have 
to refer to: In some parts of the country, owing to-climatic:conditions, it 
will be necessary to have indoor accommodation for physical education. 
The boys could then take active part In physical exercises in open halls 
where facilities for recreation can be provided. 

One other point which we wish to giress is that both In the type 
design of schools as well as in the type design of furniture, etc. there is 
considerable scope for research to make them suit Indian conditions. 
This research has not so far been undertaken and we think it could be 
carried out at the Central Building Research Institute with the joint efforts 
of the teacher and the architect or engineer concerned. The furniture 
should suit the age group, height, etc, so as to develop proper sitting 
postures, etc. 


quipment 

The equipment of a school is a matter which requires great care 
We regret to say that we have noticed many schools where there was 
hardly any equipment, and subjects were taught under conditions where 
boys were forced to memorise rather than understand what was taught. 
In some of the schools we visited, it was quite clear that the laboratories 
were hardly ever used, except as store houses for odds and ends-; theoreti- 
eal Instruction in such important subjects as Physics and Chemistry was 
given in the ecless-room, ft ts obvious that to teach Geography without 
4 proper supply of maps, elementary physics without models and instru- 
ments, elementary chemistry without the nidiments of a laboratory would 
be giving a too theoretical instruction without utilising the many valuable 
aids, but this is what is exactly happening in certain of the schools. 

We understand that, in some Universities, definite rules have 
been framed in this behalf and a list of essential equipment percne 
for each subject and for a certain number of students to be taught in 
such subjects have been drawn up, It is a condition of affiliation that 
the minimum equipment as set down should be made available before 
affiliation can be granted to the college. We recommend that in the 
case of schools also for every subject which requires practical instruction 
in one form or another and for such subjects where sudic-visual aids 
ore essential, directions should be given with regard to the equipment 
that ought to be made ovailable and the exercises that ought to be pro- 
wided so as to make the teaching of that subject more instructive ond 
useful to the pupils concerned. We feel that this would be all the more 
hecessary in the diversified courses of study, which we ore recommend- 
ing, and unless such o scheme is adopted we are afraid that schools may 
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get affiliated for such diversified courses of instruction, without having 
the necessary equipment and appliances and the theoretical type of ins- 
truction will seriously impair the value of such courses. We recommend, 
therefore, that Expert Committees should be appointed to lay down the 
equipment required for each of these diversified courses, including the 
workshop equipment and the number of pupils that can be conveniently 
accommodated in the workshop. 





Audio-Visual Aids 

There are some modern methods of Audio-Visual education used 
at present in different countries which have yet fo be more fully 
utilised in our schools, and we feel that suitable provision must be made 
for this purpose. Among such equipment may be mentioned film and 
film-strip projectors, radios, magic lanterns and Epidioscopes, ete. Such 
appliances may be shared by two or three schools to be used by them 
in rotation at different times of the day or on different days. We have 
referred elsewhere to the part that the radio can play in giving general 
education to the students of schools and colleges, and the close Hsison 
that should be maintained between the teaching staff of the school and 
those connected with the All-India Radio. We were glad to know that 
in many States auch a close liaison is maintained and that the headmasters 
of the schools and other teachers were consulted ag to the type of broad- 
casts that would be of interest and benefit to the school-going population, 


Hostels for Residential and Day-Residential Schools 


We have recommended both residential schools and residential day- 
schools. Residential schools should provide for accommodation not merely 
for the pupils but also for some of the teachers. There should also be 
enough of open space for playgrounds for the residential schools, In. the 
design of residential schools, proper accommodation should be provided 
for library, for indoor games, dining halls, dormitories and separate 
accommodation for the care and isolation of the sick. The care of the 
sick in residential schools is a responsibility of the management and 
While efforts may be made to admit those who ore seriously sick in the 
neighbouring hospitals, for minor allments, arrangements for temporary 
isolation should be provided. 


We have already referred to the fact that in the Day-Residential 
schools children would be expected to come in the morning and stay 
there till late in the evening and that through the cafeterig o- otherwise, 
Riranigements. may be made to provide them with mid-day meals and 
refreshments at cheap rates. It is therefore necessary that there should 
be a dining room for the purpose and alse certain common rooms where 
the pupils may take rest. In this connection we wish to stress the need 
for a cafeteria to be opened in ell day schools. it is unfortunate that 
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the managements have not taken care that their schoo! children should 
have, when necessary, clean food and filtered water to drink: We have 
noticed that several coffee hotels have a brisk trade just by the side of 
the school, where there is no guarantee of wholesome food or drinks 
being available. It should be the endeavour of the managements to see 
that such shops are not encouraged and that in the school itself a well 
run cafeteria providing clean and wholesome food at comparatively 
cheap rate is available: We recommend also that co-operative stores be 
established in all schools providing school requirements at almost the 
cost price. We feel sure that if the teachers take some interest there 
ehould be no difficulty in establishing such co-operative stores. In some 
States co-operation has a strong-hold. The school design should naturally 
take note of the requirements of cafeteria and co-operative stores. 





Quarters for the School Staff 
It has not often been realised that for efficient service in the school, 
the teachers concerned should have suitable quarters as near the school 
as possible, This is particularly true of schoois situated In urban areas. 
We feel that the presence of the headmaster and some at least of the 
staff in or near a school, particularly if there are hostels attached or 
where the schools are residential will be of the greatest benefit to the 
school-going population. It will attract teachers to the schools, and it 
will be of great benefit to the management itself if quarters can be 
assured. We consider that this ls particularly necessary, and not merely 
desirable, in the case of girls’ schools for women teachers. We have had 
occasion to note that for lack of suitable quarters, there has been great 
difficulty in recruiting women teachers to some of the girls' schools. The 
community life of the teaching staff thus encouraged by the provision of 
quarters in the area would go a long way to promote their sustained 
interest in the school and their united effort for the better running of the 
institution. We recommend also that quarters should be provided for the 
teaching staff of boys’ schools, particularly in rural areas where no 
quarters are available at present for the majority of the teachers. In 
urban: areas, the cost of rented buildings is prohibitive, and teachers with 
small emoluments can hardly live in decent quarters. We therefore 
recommend that quarters be also provided as far as possible in the urban 
areas, In doing so, the State should come to the aid of the schools by 
ing co-operative housing societies and by giving loans to the manage- 
menis of resbools an @asy terms. If these recommendations are accepted 
a adopted, we feel sure that the whole atmosphere of the school will 
be different, and that efficiency and discipline will improve and the 
community itself will begin to realise that the school is an institution 
calculated to serve the needs not only of the pupils but of the whole 





Vv 
HOURS OF WORK AND VACATIONS 


Th most States the hours of work in schools: are specified and s 
uniform practice is observed which does not take into consideration the 
varying needs of the locality, the climatic conditions therein, and the 
manner in which the school pupils-may best serve their families. We feel 
considerable jatitude should be given to schools to arrange their school 
hours In such e way that they do not interfere with the life of the 
community or with the general conditions prevailing therein. Provided 
the total number of working days and the number of working hours per 
day be fixed, it should be possible for schools, with the previous approval 
of the Director, to vary the hours. of school work, with due reference to 
the changes in the season. Particular note may be taken of the require- 
menis of rural schools and of the occupations of the community. Thug 
during the agricultural seasons when the parents have to depend on the 
help of their children, it is good for the children to be associated with 
such occupations of their parents, whateyer may be their future vocation 
in life. Nor do we consider it desirable to have fixed hours common to 
all schools independently of seasonal variations. 


We recommend that the total number of working days in a school 
should not be less than 200, that the working hours per week be at least 
35: periods of 45 minutes each inclusive of time spent for some of 
the co-curricular activities of the school. The school should wark regu- 
larly for 6 days in the week, one of the days being a half day when the 
teachers and the taught may devote apecial attention to the pursuit of 
extra-curricular activities. We have already stated that all teachers 
should take part in one or other of the extra-curricular activities.and with 
this end in view we recommend that a teacher should not be given more 
than 30 periods a week. 


No country, perhaps, enjoys as many holidays as Indias and with the 
innumerable holidays given for various religious functions, the work of 
the school is seriously handicapped. School work suffers much by such 
interruption and if is far better to give short vacations during the academic 
year. We recommend that school holidays need not conform to holidays 
declared by the Government, that two months vacation should be given 
in Summer, and that there should be two breaks of 10 to 15. days at 
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VI 


RECRUITMENT TO PUBLIC SERVICES 





Effect of the present method of Recruitment on Education 


We have discussed at considerable length that Universities have 
had a dominating influence on secondary education which only aumns at 
qualifying candidates for entrance ‘to a University. But more than this; 
the present method of recruitment to public services in the country has 
a deadening influence on both secondary education and other grades of 
education, Complaints aré common that the type of education prevalent 
for over a hundred years was mainly intended to provide clerks for 
Government service. Whatever may have been the motives in the past, 
it is obvious that at present and in the future the very large number of 
young men who seek educational opportunities can never hope to secure 
employment in Governmen! service, because the number of posts is very 
limited. If education is to lead the individual to secure employment on 
the basis of his general accomplishment, it seems necessary that there 
should be a change not only m the nature of education but also in the 
policy and In the methods adopted for recruitment to public services, 


Present method of selection to Services 


At present the Public Service Commission holds a competitive test 
for selecting candidates for different grades of public services. The 
maximum age for recruitment to most of the services Irrespective of the 
nature of the work is 25 years. In the case of persons belonging to some 
of the é¢ducationally backward communities there ic a relaxation of the 
age period. It is surprising tha! the competitive fest for even the lowest 
grade of clerical posts is based upon this maximum age period und not 
on the stage of education completed. Both the products of school and 
of the University are allowed to sit for the same competitive test conducted 
by the Public Service Commission and it is not clear how the same type 
of questions can hold good for matriculotes as well as graduntes. It 
jis also difficult to understand how by such a test the achievements of 
candidates of different grades of education can be evaluated. A boy is 
thus forced to pursue higher courses of study even upto the age of 25 
in the vain hope that, somehow or other, at some period of his educational! 
career he may be able to secure through a competitive test the coveted 
post of a lower division clerk. The economic wastage involved in this 
method of recruitment as well as the psychological wastage Involved 
in the unnecessary pursuit of higher academic studies by the unsuitable 
candidates are obvious.. The over-crowding of educational institutions in 
the higher spheres of education is one of ite consequences. 
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Reeruitment in India 


In India the usual practice is to recruit persons who are below 25 
for all grades and classes of employment later to leave it to them, 
in same manner or other, and without any guidance, to pass the special 
tests which are needed for promotion from one post to a higher post. 


There is also another unfortunate trend which has come to force 
in recent years. Promotion to a higher post ic based not on his work or 
the special tests passed by him but on his qualifying for a degree. ‘This 
has resulted in a constant pressure upon Universities to permit employees 
in Government service to appear for University examinations after private 
study and obtain a higher qualification. 


Methods of Recruitment in other Countries 
We have examined the methods of recruitment in other countries. 
and the principles on which such recruitment is based. The policy in 
recruitment to the civil service in general and to the administrative posts 
in particular In the United Kingdom is based upon certain considerations 
such as: 
(i) Recruitmen| at an early age. 


(ti) A close linking of the various methods and stages of entrance 
with the educational system of the country. 

(iii) The emphasis on a general rather than specific preparation 
for career as an officer. 

(i?) An examination which does not seck unduly to influence the 
general school and University curriculum. 

(v) Finally as a corollary to the former, the desire that candi- 
dates who have failed in the civil ‘service test chould not 
be at a disadvantage in their study for other professions. 
A general education which enlarges and strengthens their 
understanding is what is required so that it will precede the 
special education which must qualify persons to discharge 
the business of their post. 


Suggestions for Improving the Methods of Selection 

We belleve that to get the most suitable persons for the different 
erodes, the practioo that obtains in most of the Western countries should 
be followed. Selection should be made at various age periods 16 to 18, 
19 to 21 and 22 to 24. If the first recruitment is at the age perinds of 
16 to 18 and a competitive examination is held, the person so selected will 
and for further training to discharge the particular duties thereof. It 
should be left to the department concerned to pian the method of further 
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training for the type of work that is expected. Such training should be 
given as part of the routine duties he has to perform. The next category: 
will be those who have attained the age of about 19, The bulk of such: 
candidates are likely to have passed the higher secondary stage of 
examination and would know how to prepare for such a test. Likewise 
at the next higher age level, the test being of a more advanced nature, 
it will generally draw candidates who have either completed the University 
degree or who are appearing for It, This would also give scope for persons 
who have not the resources fo go to colleges but may stud} privately to 
compete for selection to administrative posts. People who will! be selected 
for the last grade, between the ages of 22 and 24, will be for highest 
services like the Indian Administrative or Foreign Service, etc. In prac- 
tice most of them would have obtained a University degree but this should 
not be pul down as a sine qua non for appearing for the competitive test. 





It may be argued that the number of people whe would appear 
for such a test may be so large that it may not be possible for the Public 
Service Commission to conduct these examinations. This is no doubt a 
difficulty but the method has certain definite advantages. The students 
will not pursue a purposeless education to obtain a degree which would 
only lead to the over-crowding of colleges by unsuitable candidates and 
to increase the number of unemployed graduates. Another advantage 
would be that those who have taken to highly specialised courses of 
instruction would not then be crowding into government posts for which 
such training is not needed. It has been rightly pointed out by many 
leaders of public opinion that the qualifications prescribed for government 
service in this country have given undue importance to University degrees 
and this has led to a large number of unfit persons flocking to the Univer- 
sities much to the detriment of standards and the tone of University 
education. The policy pursued by Government in this respect is follawed 
by some employers also. 


We therefore recommend that a careful study should be made of 
the cofditions of recruitment and that a University degree should be 
prescribed only for such posts, largely professional—where high academic 
attainments are obviously necessary. 


We recommend that the whole system of recruitment to public 
service should be examined de nove by a competent Committee specially 
appointed to see how far the methods of recruitment can be improved 
and how they could be best applied to the different levels of education. 


We also recommend that for o transitional period the methods of 
recruitment that we have suggested based on the age limit should be 
tried for about 50 per cent of the posts, while the recruitment to the rest 
be made on the present basia. The results of these methods should be 
carefully watched before all the posts are treated on o uniform basis. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 





Orgrnisation and Administration 


1. The Director of Education should be the officer mainly respon- 
sible to advise the Minister and for this purpose, it is necessary that he 
should have at least the stalwe of 4 Joint Secretary and should have 
direct access to the Minister. 


2. A Committee should be constituted both at the Centre and in 
each State consisting of the ministers concerned with the various grades 
and types of education in order to discuss how best the resources of the 
departments could be pooled for the furtherance of education of all types. 

2. There should be a co-ordinating Committee consisting of the 
departmental heads concerned with the different spheres of eclucation in 
order to consider methods of improvement and expansion in all fields 
of education. 


4. There should be a Board of Secondary Education consisting of 
not more than 25 members with the Director of Education as its Chairman 
ta deal with all matters of education at the secondary stage and to lay 
down genoral policies. 


5 A Sub-Committee of the Board should deal with the conduct 


6. There should be a Teachers’ Training Board for supervising 
and laying down the conditions mecessary for the proper training of 
undergraduates and for suggesting, for the consideration of the Univer- 
sities, improvements that may be needed in the training of graduates. 

7. The existing Central Advisory Board of Education should con- 
tinue (o function as a co-ordinating agency to consider All-India pro- 
blerms concerning education and State Advisory Boards should be 
constituted on similar lines in each State to advise the Department of 
Education on-all matters pertaining to education. 





Inspection of Schools 


8. The true role of an Inspector should be to study the problems 
of each school and view them comprehensively in the context of ediuca- 
tional objectives, to formulate suggestions for improvement and to help 
the teachers to carry out his advice and recommendations. 

9, Special Inspectors or panels of Inspectors should be appointed 
to inspect the leaching of special subjecte like Domestic Science, Art, 
Miisic, ete. 

10. Persons selected as Inapectors should possess high academic 
quulifications, adequate teaching experience or experience as Headmasters 
of High Schools for » mininvim prescribed period. In addition to direct 
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recruitment, Inspectors should also be drawn from (i) teachers of ten 
years’ experience, (ii) Headmasters of High Schools, and (iii) duly 
qualified staff of training colleges who may be allowed to Work as such 
for a period of three to five years. 

11. The Inspectors should have a competent staff to help them in 
the discharge of their administrative duties. 

12. In order to evaluate the ucademic side of activities of a school 
ihere should be a pane! of experts with the Inspector as Chairman to 
inspect the schoois. 

13. ‘Three persons may be chosen from senior teachers or Head- 
masters to visit the schools in the company of the Inspecta | ot 
spend two or three days with the staff, discussing with fieexa anid socitit thes 
‘school authorities all aspects of school life and problems. 





Managements and Conditions of Recognition of Schools 


14. Recognition to schools should be given only on clearly defined 
conditions which will ensure their proper running and the maintenance 
of proper standards. 

15. The Managing Boards of all schools should be registered and 
should consist of a limited mumber of persons with the headmaster as 
an ‘ex-officio member. 

16. No member of the Managing Board should directly or indirectly 
interfere with the internal administration of the school. 

17. Every management should be required to draw definite rules of 
service wherein the conditions pertaining to salary, leave, etc. should be 

18, For proper running of « school every management should be 
required to provide an endowment and the income accruing from this 
should be shown in the receipts of the year. 

19. The seales of fees fixed by the management of a school should 
be subject to approval by the Department of Education. 

20. A committee should be appointed when necessary by the 

ment of Education to go into the question of levying uniform scale 
of tuition fees and other fees and all accounts of the school should be 
subject to audit by the Department, 

91. The managements should satisfy the Department that qualified 
staff is available and will be appointed in accordance with the rules laid 
down by the Department for affiliation. 

92 The management should satisfy the Department that adequate 
accommodation and equipment, etc. have been provided for the efficient 
running of the school. 
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23. number of sections in each class should be limited and 
before any increase in the number of sections is made, the prior approval 
of the Department should be obtained. 

94. In the interests of the general efficiency of schools, rules should 
be framed preventing undue competition amongst neighbouring schools. 

25. The teaching staff should not be Uimited to any particular caste 
or community but should, as far as possible, be recruited on a wide basis. 

26. In view of the importance and urgency of providing diversified 
courses of instruction, financial aid and encouragement should be given 
to the existing schools as well as the new schools providing diversified 
courses of study. 

27. Managements should obtain pricr approval of the Director of 
Education before opening schools and the approval should not be given 
unless the minimum conditions prescribed have been scrupulously fulfilled, 


School Building and Equipment 


28. Secondary schools should be established im fural areas in 
central places with sufficient population which are easily accessible to the 
surrounding villages, 

29, Schools in urban areas should, as far as possible, be so located 
that they are free from the noise and congestion of the city and necessary 
transport facilities should be made available for students. 


30. The open spaces available in cities musi be conserved to be 
utilised as playground by groups of schools and the State and Central 
Governments should prevent, through legislation, encroachment on them 
for industrial or commercial criti or by housing societies. 


31. Normaily, in designing buildings for schools, care should be 
taken to see that an area of not less than 10 sq. ft. is provided per student 
32. The optimum number of boys to be admitted to any class should 
be 30 and the maximum! should not in any case exceed 40; the optimum 
number in the whole echocl should be 500 while the maximum should not 
exceed 750. 
. $83 “The schools constructed In future should provide facilities for 
the introduction of diversified courses 


$4. In the type design of schools a3 well as the furniture, ete. 
research should be carried on to improve functional efficiency and to 
adjust them to Indian conditions. 


35. Expert Committees chould be appointed to lay down carefully 
the amount and the kind of equipment required for various types of 
diversified tourses and workshops. 
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36, Co-operative stores should be established in all schools where 
books, stationery and other materials required by students are made 
available to them at cost price. | 

87, So far as possible, quarters should be provided for teachers in 
rural areas as well as urban areas to attract suitable persons to the pro- 
fession and to facilitate development of-a corporate TARFENT: life in 
the schools. 


Hours of Work and Vacations 

98. Considerable latitude should be given to schools to arrange their 

school hours in such a way as not to interfere with the activities of the 
mmunity and the genéral climatic and occupational conditions prevailing 
in the locality. 

49, Asa rule the total number of working days in a school should 
not be less than two hundred, the working hours per week should be at 
least thirty-five periods of about forty-five minutes each; the school 
should work regularly for six days in the week, one of the days being 
o half day when the teachers and students might meet informally and 
work together on various extra-curricular and social projects. 

40. School holidays need not be identical with public holidays as 
declared by the Government and normally during the year there should 
bea summer vacation of two months and two breaks of ten to fifteen 
days at suitable periods during the year. 





Recruliment to Public Service 

41, That selection for and recruitment to public service should be 
made successively at definite age periods ic. the age of 16 to 18, 19 to 2, 
2a to 24. 

42. For a transitional period, this method of recruitment on the 
basis of age groups should be tried for about 50% of the posts, while 
the other 50% should be recruited on the present basis and this propor- 
tion should be gradually reduced. 

43: A careful study shouid be made of the present conditions of 
recruitment with particular reference to the relationship between the 

ersity degrees and public services and such degree qualification 
ncid be: cuescribed Gale fox pole that nequicn aiich high academic 
trinments ; for this purpose, a Committee should be appointed to go 
into the whole system of recruitment to public service and to consider how 
far the methods of recruitment could be improved and related intelligently 
to the different levels of education. 








FINANCE 
Financial Aid to Secondary Education 


The question has often been asked whether finances will be 
available to implement the recommendations that the Commission may 
make, It has been pointed out that the recommendations of the previous 
Commissions have not been given effect to, largely because the necessary 
fiancial resources could not be made available either by the State or by 
the Centre. While some of the recommendations that we have made 
may possibly be implemented without undue strain on the financial 
resources of the State or the Centre, the most important of our recom- 
mendations do require substantial financial help if they are to be worked 
out successfully, 


Responsibilities of Centre and States 


We have been told that under the Constitution, secondary education 
is a responsibility of the States. We have already expressed the view 
that the Centre is not absolved of all responsibility in regard to seeandary 
education, particularly those aspects which have a bearing on the general 

development of the country and the training for citizenship. 
Moreaver the fundamental rights guarantee to every citizen free and 
compulsory education upto the age of 14; this implies that responsibility 
in this behalf is shared both by the States as-well as the Centre. It seems 
obvious, therefore, that in al! matters connected with the improvement 
of secondary. education there should be the fullest co-operation heiwoen 
the States and the Centre both in regard to the lines on which education 
should develop as well a: the manner in which the recommendations spines 
be implemented. 


In this respect we wish to draw attention to the anslogy of the 
United States where, although education is the responsibility of individual 
States which can carry out thelr own experiments in education independ- 
ently, there is an over-all pattern of education for all American youths, 
which has the approval and support of the Federn] Government. ‘The 
Federal Government has found it necessary to guarantee through legisla- 
tion substantial financial aid for educational development. The recom- 
mendations to which we attach great importance relate ta the implemen- 
tation of yorational education as a part of secondary education and its 
expansion to all parts of the country us carly a6 ponibie and the improve- 
ment of the status and conditions of service of the teachers: No progress 
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the right type of people and proper conditions of service, including salary, 
are guaranteed at the different levels of education. 
Sources of Revenue 

At present, the sources of revenue for educational purposes at the 
State level are: (1) State Government grants; (2) Grants made by 
Municipal and other local bodies directly or through an educational cess ; 
(3) Private benefactions and grants made by private managements ; and 
(4) School fees. 

An educational cess can be imposed by local bodies under permissive 
power given to them by State Governments, It is levied on land revenue, 
or as part of the profession tax or on property tax in urban areas. The 
- rate of cess varies and although the local bodies can levy the maximum 
educational cess: permissible under the Act in many cases this has not 
been done. 

State Grants 

The grants given for education vary from State fo State. Educa- 
tional institutions under private managements are given grant-in-aid to 
assist them in the expansion and improvement of their educational facili- 
ties. These grants given may be for any of the following purposes :— 

(1) Payment of stipends to tearhers under training; 

(2) Payment of medical officers for medical inspection ; 

(3): Maintenance in boarding homes of orphans ; 

(4) Construction and extension of school buildings and hostels + 

(5). Furniture, apparatus, chemicals, and books for library ; 

(6) For acquisition of lands for school buildings, hostels or play- 
grounds ; 

(7) For crafts or industrial. educatian ; 

(8). Maintenance grant 

But grants for all these purposes are not given by all States, and 
the grant-in-ald code would seem to need revision in the light of the 
new proposals for educational reform. 


Vocational Education in U.S.A. 

The way in which vocational education has been implemented in 
the United States of America and the reasons which led to its rapid deve- 
lopment in that country deserve notice. 

In the United States schools are controlled entirely and supported 
to a very large degree by the different States. However, the Federal 
Government has had considerable influence in educational matters and,, 
in recent years, it has increased its grant-in-ald to the States for part 
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‘of their educational progress. Im 1862, an Act edlled the Moral! Act was 
passed which made a notabie change in the educational policy pursued 
by the Federal Government It was laid down thal the principal objective 
of such aid would be, without excluding either scientific and classical 
studies, to teach such branches of learning as are related fo agriculture 
and the mechanical arts in such a matiner as the legislatures of the State 
may prescribe, in order to afford the industrial classes a liberal and prac- 
tical education in their various pursuits. This policy has been steadily 
kept in view. A further impetus to vocational education was given by 
the passing of the National Vocational Education Act of 1915. commonly 
called the Smith-Hughes Act (Appendix %). This Act is intended to 
provide for the promotion ef vocational education, for co-operation with 
the States in the promotion of education, agriculture, trades and indus- 
tries and in the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects and to 
appropriate money and regulate iis expenditure. The detailed provisions 
of the Act deal with grants to assist the States in paying the salaries of 
teachers, supervisors and directors of agricultural subjects and teachers 
of trade, industries] and home economic subjects. 


To enable the objectives to be attained, a Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education wus created consisting of the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labour, the U.S. Commissioner of Education and three 
citizens of (he United States to be appointed by the President with the 
advice snd consent of the Senate. The Board was given the power to 

co-operate with the State Boards in carrying out the provisions of this 
“Abhiand it was the duty of the Federal Board to make or cause to have 
made, State investigations and reports dealing with the establishment of 
vocational schools and classes and the giving of instruction in Agriculture, 
Trades and Industries, Commerce and Home Economics. The funds 
hvailnble to the Federal Board for vocational education could also be utili- 
sed for printing and binding of books of reference and periodicals, A series 
of supplementary acts for the same purposes followed, the most significant 
being the George Barden Act of 1946, which authorised an additional 
sum of 28,500,000 dollars to be distributed to the States for vocational 
education. In order to receive the federal fimds mentioned in the Smith- 
Hughes Act, the various States and territories were required to match 
from States, territorial or local funds or both 100% of the federal money 
iv. grants were made on a dollar to dollar basis paid by the Federal and 
State Government respectively. It was, however, found that the State: 
and territories actually exceeded their share of the eontribution. 


As a result of the Smith-Hughes Act and later the George Barden 
Act, vocational education received a stimulus which has resulted in a 
very large increase of traimedi personnel and much greater industrial 
prosperity in the United States. We understand that similar Acts have 
been passed in some other countries also, notably in Canada. 
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We have referted to this Act in some detail, because, if our country 
is to make any progress in vocational education and help agriculture, 
industry, trade and commerce, it can only be done by passing an Act of 
Legislature of similar nature, suaranteeing Centra) funds for the different 
States for the organization and promotion of vocational education. At the 
Centre, different Departments under several Ministries aré now expend- 
ing considerable sums of money for special educational purposes. So far 
as stcondary education is concerned, the Centre has not given any sub- 
stantial aid except to those institutions for whose maintenance it has & 
direct responsibility. We, therefore, recommend that a suitable Act on 
somewhat similar basis should be passed which will enable the different 
Ministries concerned to pool their resourers in the field of secondary 
education and te establish a central organization to supervise the develop- 
ment of vocational education in the different States. Tt. should: be able 
to assist in their proper organization, equipment and maintenance and in 
providing properly trained teaching personnel who may be paid adequate 
salaries. As in the Acts quoted above, the matching of such Central 
grants with grants from State funds should be laid down a5 a condition. 





The Federal Board for Vocational Education 

We recommend that a Board should be constituted at the Centre 
‘to be called the Federal Board of Vovational Education. The funds for 
this board should be contributed by the different Ministries, more parti- 
cularly the Ministries of Education, Railways and Communication, Food 
and Agriculture, Industries, Trace and Commerce. The Board should 
consist of representatives of the different Ministries. mentioned, above, 
together with representatives of the Ministries of Finance and Defence. 
To represent the general public, the President of the Republic may nomi- 
riate three distinguished persons to it. The Chairman of the Board should 
be the Minister of Education at the Centre and the Secretary of the 
Ministry of Education shall be is Secretary. The Board should have 
power to co-operate with the State Boards in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and it should have generally the same functions as the United 
States Federal Board. ‘The funds at the disposal of the Federal Board 
shall be distributed to the States concerned taking into consideration the 
percentage contribution of cach State which should be fixed al a definite 
nercentage of the whole grant or with reference to the particular purpose 
for which the grant is given and the size of the school-going population 
of each State. These provisions may be incorporated in the Act to guide 
the Board in its work. 











Other Possible Sources of Finance 
(i) Teehnical Education Cess : We have mentioned in an earlier 
chapter that the spread of technical education would directly benefit 
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to expect that industry to contribute towards the training of well qualified 
technical personnel. The evidence tendered made us feel that industry 
would welcome this cess if it is taken into full confidence and given 
a voice in shaping the policy of technical and industrial educstion, At 
present, a special cess is levied on certain industries to promote develop- 
ment and research in them. While this is of great value, it cannot be 
denied that the employment of well-trained qualified technicians in all 
grades of industry will result in much greater improvement, and this 
would depend largely on the reorientation of {he secondary education as 
envisaged by us. Among the industries that will largely benefit from 
employment of such trained personnel, there ure the textile industry, 
steel, ship building, motor cars, railways and transport, mining, machine 
tools and other engineering industries etc. We, therefore, recommend 
that a cess called the Industrial Education Cess be levied, the determina- 
tion of its exact rate and methods of collection being left to an Expert 
Committee to assess with reference to ¢ach industry concerned. This cess 
should be utilised solely for the furtherance of technical and vocational 
education at the secondary stage taking into consideration the needs of 
each industry. Hepresentatives of industry, trade and commerce should 
be associated with the programme of technical education. In ah to 
nationalised industries or concerns such as Railways and Commu 
Posts and Telegraphs, a certain percentage of the net revenue pose tio 
undertakings might be made available for the promotion of technical 
education. They should really take the lead in encouraging technical 
education in all fields in order to improve the quality of the work turned 
out in their workshops or elsewhere. 


(ii) Public Philanthropy: Public Philanthropy has played a 
notable part in the development of every kind of education in our country 
but in recent years its scope is becoming more and more limited, so that 
the extent of the aid expected from this source has greatly diminished. 
We do not want to go into the detailed causes of this change. Many 
educational institutions owed their inception and continued existence to 
a class that is fast disappearing. It seems to us that certain special 
incentives are required to attract philanthropic aid for educational pur- 
poses, Taking note of this, the Central Government has already passed 
certain rules under ime contributions made to certain institutions like 

earch institutes are exempted from income-tax upto 
a sbatcibed limit. ‘We recommend that this rule be widened so that 
contributions made in any year by any individual to secondary education 
in general upto a limit of Rs. 25,000, and to technical edueation upto 
a limit of Rs. 50,000 may be exempted from operation of the 
Income-tax Act. | 


(iii) Religious and Charitable Endowments: We believe that, in 
certain States, provision has been made by an Act of the Legislature for 
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some of the income of religious: and charitable institutions being used 
for educational purposes. We consider that it would be a fair utilisation 
of these funds, lf, after meeting the necessary charges pertaining to the 
administration of these trusts, diversion of some of the surplus funds is 
made to education including secondary education. We truet that similar 
provisions will be made in other States where such legislation is. not 
already in force. 


(iv) Estate Duties: We would also recommend that amounts 
bequeathed to public imstitutions for general educational purposes in 
the will of a deceased person should not be subject to any duty by the 
Centre and that the whole of this amount should be appropriated to the 
educational purposes for which they are meant. 





Other Measures to Relieve the Cost of Secondary Education 

(i) Exemption from Local Tares on Educational Buildings: We 
have been told that certain local bodies levy property tax on educationa! 
institutions and on their grounds which seriously affects their finances 
and restricts the scope of their improvement. If education is a national 
responsibility, it is not desirable that their buildings and grotmds should 
be taxed and we recommend that whether they are situated In urban 
or rural areas, in Municipalities or in Corporations, they should be exempt- 
ed from the levy of this tax. In many countries this is an accepted 
principle and instead of levying such charges, Municipalities and Corpo- 
rations have established educational institutions of all grades out of their 
funds. The importance of educational institutions having adequate 
playgrounds and open spaces has been stressed by us elsewhere. We 
recommend, therefore, that State Governments and the Centre should, 
wherever possible, allot sera! to schools for playgrounds, buildings, agri- 
cultural farms and other s purposes, without charging for them. 
Such allotment is made in the USA. under the land grants scheme. 

(ii) Exemption of Books and Scientific Apparatus from Customs 
Duties: Till such time as the necessary scientific apparatus and appliances 
can be manufachired in the country, we recommend that educational 
institutions which have to obtain scientific apparatus and workshop appli- 
ances from abroad should be exempted from customs duty. We realise 
that this involves some difficulties but, with strict control and the provi- 
sion of necessary information by the schools to the satisfaction of the 
Department of Education, it should not be impossible to implement this 
proposal. We likewise recommend that books for school libraries may 
be similarly exempted from duty. 


Central Aid to Secondary Education 


We are of the opinion that in view of the larger interest involved, 
financial aid from the Centre is necessary and may reasonably be expected. 
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The scheme of vocational education and the introduction ot-vocationat 
subjects in the schoc recommended cannot possibly be implemented 
sa Wienialasteey miamiie caueas (GENER, ald te: Snethoamlng. We have 
referred to some of the methods of augmenting the financial resources 
needed for secondary education of diversified types. We feel that so far 
as the Centre is concerned, certain responsibilities may be taken 
in the field of secondary education. The Centre may give financial aid 
for such purposes as the following :— 


(1) The starting of secondary schools providing 
courses, more particularly in the rural areas. 

(2) The production of better books for children and teachers. 

(3) ‘The establishment of institutions for training teachers in 
technical subjects. 

(4) The establishment of 











entre: for encouraging research in 





(c) Physical and health education 
(@) Methods of teaching 
(e) Book production research 


(f) Technique of examination 
(5) Organization of refresher courses, seminars and conferences 
of headmasters and teachers. 
nids. 


(7) Encouragement of approved experimental schools. 


We feel that the active co-operation of the Centre with the States 
is essential to promote education in the country, to improve its quality 
and to carry on the necessary research in the different flelds of education 
which may ultimately be incorporated in the educational system. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1, In matters connected with reorganisation and improvement of 
secondary education there should be close co-operation between the Centre 
and the States. 

2. In order to promote vocational education a Board of Vocational 
Education should be constituted st the Centre consisting of the represen- 
tatives of concerned Ministries and other interests, 
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‘3. Access called the Industrial Education Cess be levied, the amount 
education at the secondary stage. 

4. A certain percentage of the net revenue from nationalised 
industries or concerns such as Railways, Communications, Posts and 
Telegraphs etc. should be made available for the promotion of technical 
education in certain fields. 

5. Contributions for the development of secondary education should 
be exempted from the operation of the Income-tax Act. 

6. Surplus funds from the religious and charitable endowments 
should be diverted to educational purposes, 

7. The amount bequeathed to public institutions for peneral 
educations! purposes in the will of a deceased person should not be 
subject to any duty by the Centre and the whole of it should be appro- 
priated to the educational purpose, 

8. All educational institutions and the grounds attached thereto 
should be exempted from the levy of property taxes. 

9, The State Governments and the Centre should, wherever possi- 
ble,-assign lands to schools for playgrounds, bulidings or agricultural farms 
and other necessary purposes without any charge. 

10. ‘The educational institutions which have to obtain necessary 
scientific apparatus, workshop appliances and books for school library 
should be exempted from customs duty. 

ll. The Centre should assume a certain amount of direct respon- 
sibility for the contemplated reorganisation of secondary education and 
give financial aid for the purpose, 


In the preceding chapters, we have discussed the various aspects 
and issues pertaining to the reconstruction of secondary education. In 
this chapter we propose to present a composite picture of the secondary 
school as it would emerge if our proposals and recommendations are put 
into effect. 


Provision of a Proper Environment 

The first concern of the school should be to provide for its pupils 
a tich, pleasant and stimulating environment which will evoke their 
manifold mterests and make life a matter of joyful experiences. This is 
not 4n easy thing to achieve; it demands a many-sided approach. To 
begin with, the physical environment of our schools with the exception 
of a few well-endowed schools, is generally so drab and depressing that 
it is not conducive to the building up of an esprit-de-corps or a sense of 
pride in the school We realise that many schools work under consider. 
able financial difficulties and it is idle to expect that they will be able 
to put up suitable buildings or provide proper furniture and equipment. 
But, we are not prepared to concede the point that it is impossible for 
such schools to. do anything to improve their present material conditions. 
In fact, our observations have convinced us that, where the staff and the 
management have shown some vision and have been able to win the 
active co-operation of the students and the local community, findncial 
difficulties have not stood in the way of the schools becoming reasonably 
“ stream lined.” Educational authorities and teachers often fail to realize 
what tremendous resource they have at their disposal in the hundreds of 
eager, lively, constructively disposed youngsters in their school, If their 
enthusiasm and practica] aptitudes are properly and tactfully mobilized, 
they can themselves change the general appearance of the school-plant 
almoxt beyond recognition end, in this effort, the parents and the focal 
community can be of immense help. We have no doubt that, under 
proper encouragement, students all over India can, if necessary, carry 
out minor repairs, white-wash school rooms, keep the school garden and 
compound in good shape, paint and polish the furniture, decorate the 
bare walls of their rooms with charts, pictures and illustrations and enliven 
them with flowers, wherever this loveliest of Nature's gifts is available. 
And, if the schools do become, as we have envisaged, an integral part 
of the life of the community and !t begins to realize that their welfare 
is its own concern, the problem of resources will become much Gasier, 
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for there is no community of persons that is too poor to make some con- 
tribution for the improvement of its own school, We have stressed this 
question of the decoration of schools at the outset not only because it 
ean give the students a new feeling towards their school but also because 
it cultivates a love of neatness and beauty and artistic taste which are 
al present lacking in some of our youth. We are anxious that our schools 
should take the lead in the matter of improving their own physical 
environment. It is; however, essential that the students should actively 
share in this crusade for beauty—both in the matter of its creation and 
proper maintenance. If this is given to them ready-made like the fur- 
nished residence of a nowredu-riche it will not have the same educative 
effect : for education primarily consists, as we have stressed more than once, 
in muking and creating things of beauty and utility by our own efforts. 


Promotion of Extra-curricular Activities 

Given a clean, pleasant and well maintained school building, we 
would like the school to see if it can provide a richly varied pattern of 
activities to cater to the development of their children’s entire personality. 
It has to formulate 4 scheme of hobbies, occupations and projects that will 
appeal to, and draw out, the powers of children of varying temperaments 
and aptitudes. Putting the problem in these words obviously implies that 
we do not visualize this school as merely a place of formal learning, 
whose main concern ic to communicate a certain prescribed quantum of 
knowledge, but rather asa living and organi¢e community which is pri- 
matily interested in training its pupils in, what we have called, the 
gracious “art of living", Knowledge and learning are undoubtedly of 
value but they must be acquired as a bye-product of interested activity, 
becatise it is only then that they can become a vital part of the student's 
mind and personality and influence his behaviour, What this implies in 
terms of educational method we have discussed at some length in the 
relevant chanler. All that we need recall here is that the secondary 
school of the future must be transformed into an “activity school”, 
because activity hag an irresistible appeal for every normal child and is 
hit natural path to the goal of knowlédge and culture. But the “art of 
living" j¢ a much more comprehensive concept than the acquisition of 
knowledge, however intelligently planned. I[t includes training in the 
habits and graces of social life and the capacity for co-operative group 
work: it calls for patience, good temper, sincerity, fellow feeling and 
discipline, These can only be cultivated in the context of the social life 
and the many curricular and co-curricular activities that must find a 
recognised place in every good achool We have already discussed their 
place in the school programme and the many educational values that they 
can serve if they are organized intelligently and with vision, What we 
would like the teachers to bear in mind is that these have a double func- 
tion to perform—on the one hand, they provide an opportunity for students 
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to develop their individual talents and capacities and self-confidence and, 
on the other, they lend themselves to being made the leaders-in co-opera- 
tive work which trains them In the division and begration of functions 
and in the allied gqunlities of discipline and leade p. We would like 
to see these schools humming with activities in which each student will 
be able to discover himself, One great advantage of the activity methods, 
that we have advocated for teaching curricular subjects, will be thet the 
present rigid line of demarcation between the class room and the extra- 
curricular activities—carried on in leisure hours, on the playground or 
in the hobbies room or im the library—will ditappear and all work will 
partake of the quality of play. We do net visualize that these schools 
will have dull, routine-ridden, formal lessons in the class plus a number 
of independent, unrelated ‘extra-curricular’ activities which have no 
Intrinsic relationship with them either in contents or methods. The entire 
programme of the school will be visualized as a unity and Inspired by 
a psychologically congenia] and stimulating approach, the so-called 
“work being characterized by the feeling of joy and self-expression 
usually associated with play and hobbies, and these latter having some- 
thing of the meaningfulness and purpose which are normally considered 
a-special feature of academic work. 





In the planning of these activities, it is important to remember 
that they should be as varied as the resources of the school will permit. 
Academic activities like debates, discussions, dramas, school magazme, 
social Magazine, social activities like the organizing of different {functions 
for the school community as well as the local community, sports activities, 
manual and practical activities, social service projects, art projects, must 
all be woven info a rich and unified pattern, within which every 
child will be able to find something to suit his tastes and inte- 
rests. In the actual working out of these various activities, academic, 
social, practical and sporting—the teachers will find that there are really 
no rigid boundary walls between them, The production of o school 
Magazine, for example; involves & number of activities and processes, 
which can coalesce together to form o most valuable experience to train 
the personality cf the pupil, And the impact of a really well worked- 
out project, whatever its nature, does not remain confined to its own 
special field but spreads ou} to irradiate various faceis of personality. 
Thus, by planning a coherent programme of these different activities, rich 
in stimuli, the school will not be fritlering away either the time or the 
energy of the pupils but will be heightening their intellectual powers also 
side by side with training them in other fine qualities, 


Provision of Craft and Productive Work 


We expect this school to devote special attention te Graft and 
preductive work and thus redress the balance between theoretical and 
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practical studies which has been upset for many, many years. [It will 
have a lively appreciation of the basic truth that “the education of a 
mind is essentially a process of revivifying in it the latent values con- 
tained in the goods of culture”, In this process, educationally productive 
work, both intellectual and practical, plays a very important part ; im fact, 
it is the finest and most effective medium of education, It will, therefore, 
be reflected both in its. curriculum and methods—that is, on the one 
hand, different practical subjects-and craft work will find a place in the 
curriculum on the same status as the so-called “liberal” studies and 
on the other, the teaching methods will partake of the nature of activities 
and stimulate independent work. Every well established and reasonably 
well financed school will have workshops and craft-rooms where students 
will learn to handle tools and to fashion different kind of materials 
into form. They will not be merely “flirting” with something called 
hand-work, which often offer little stimulating challenge to their prac- 
tical aptitudes, but will actually be confronted with real jobs of work 
which will genuinely stretch their powers. These craft-rooms, workshops 
(and farms), no doubt, are specially meant for students who offer 
practical subjects like agriculture, engineering, domestic science, etc, but 
they will also provide suitable practical occupations for all students 
including those who take up sciences or humanities or art subjects. Like- 
wise, the school laboratory will not be a toy-affair, where a few simple 
and carefully planned experiments are performed under the vigilant eye 
of the teacher who sees that the preseribed routine is followed. It will 
endeavour to give them something of the thrill and the joy of discovery 
and the educative experience of learning through trial and error. It 
would be wrong to imagine that practical work of this type cannot be 
carried out in secondary schools, It has been done by many progressive 
echools in different countries and one of the finest and most stimulating 
eccounts of what has actually been accomplished, in this way will be 
found in the story of the Public School at Oundle (England) as it 
developed under the inspiring leadership of its Head Master, Senderson.* 


This school of ours will also endeavour to build up a living library 
and ah efficient library service. We have already stressed the importance 
of school libraries and given a few practical suggestions which can help 
to quicken the present dormant and depressing libraries into life. The 
library will be the hub and the centre of the Intellectual and literary 
fife of the reorganized school and play the same part wis-a-vis all the 
other subjects as the laboratory plays for science subjects or the work- 
shop for technical subjects. In fact, even in the case of scientific and 


"whe story of u great school “Master™ by HG. Wells and “Sanderson of 
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technical subjects it will have a very important role. An intelligent 
teacher and an interested class will raise, or find themselves confronted 
with, many issues and problems in the course of their woark—in history, 
geography, science, literature ete. No text-book could possibly provide 
the solution to all these problems or offer the information necessary for 
the purpose and no intelligent teacher will commit the folly of trying 
to do all the thinking, or discovering all the material, for his pupils, They 
will, therefore, naturally have recourse to the library as the source of 
the desired knowledge and the trained and understanding librarian will 
meet them half-way, direct them to the books and reference sources, 
provide comfortable facilities for them to read and take down notes and 
co-operatively draw up their plans of work. Thus: they will be trained 
in the art of purposeful reading and making their own way In the world 
of ideas. In addition to this purely titilitarian function, the library will 
also provide facilities for developing their teste in reading for pleasure 
which jz a most valuable and meaningful hobby. We feel that, if the 
teachers and the pupils are keen about it, they can certainly do a great 
deal to improve the physical environment of the library resources: and 
to ensure its proper use even within limited finance. 


The School as a Centre of Community 


Another thing which will distinguish this school from most of the 
existing schools is that it will be organized as a community, We have 
discussed the raison d'etre of this transformation at some length ; WE 
have stated that the starting point of educational reform must be the 
re-linking of the school to life and the restoring of the intimate rela tionship 
between them which has broken down with the development of the formal 
tradition of education. How can that best be done? We would like this 
school to become a centre of actual social life and social activities where 
the same kind of motives and methods are employed as Operate in the 
life of any normal and decent human group. I: will not confine itself 
to book learning and the teaching of prescribed knowledge and skills but 
it will give full room for the expression of the pupil's social impulses. It 
will train them, through practical experience in co-operation, in subordi- 
nating personal interests to group purposes, in working in disciplined 
manner and in fitting means to ends. Discipline in the school will not be 
a matter of arbitrary rules and regulations enforced through the authority. 
of the teachers helped by the lure of rewards or the fear of punishment. 
The students wiil be given full freedom to organize functions to conduct 
many of the school activities through their own commilttees ang even to 
deal with certam types of disciplinary cases: [n this way, discipline 
will be maintained through the influence of the social group and it will 
gradually lead to the development of self-discipline. Above all, dizeipline 
will. be ensured by providing for the students Psychologically congenial 
types (and methods) of work which will fully capture their interest and 
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thus impose their own Inherent discipline on them. Many teachers must 
have seen how, when a group of students is working on a really interesting 
project like staging a drama or arranging a prize distribution function, 
there is usually no problem of discipline. The sincere and spontaneous 
desire to do the work as satisfactorily as possible ensures discipline 
automatically and, if some members of the group interfere in any way 
with its smooth working, the group opinion asserts itself and puts them 
right, It is this kind of discipline that we should like to see. built up 
in the school, 

The school will, no doubt, be & community but it will be a small 
community within a larger community and its success and vitality will 
depend on the constant interplay of healthy influences between it and the 
larger community outside. What we would like to see is a two-way 
traffic so that the problems that arise in the homé and community life 
and the realistic experiences gained there should be brought into school 
so that education may be based on them and be intimately connected with 
real life, and on the other hand the new knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
values acquired in the school should be carried into the home life to 
solve its problems, to raise its standards and link up the teachers, parents 
and children in one compact and naturally helpful group. This princi- 
ple will have other implications too. It will mean that students will 
take an active part m various forms of social service for the good of 
the community and the school will not only inculeate ‘the Ideals and a 
desire for social service but also provide opportunities and the necessary 
material facilities. If the village or the town or the particular area of 
the city in which the school is located is unclean or happens to be infested 
with mosquitoes and flies carrying disease or is compelled to use water 
that is impure, it will be the duty of the students to rouse the conscience 
of the Iocal community to those evils and handicaps through effective 
forms of educative propaganda and also to do whatever they can to 
improve this state of affairs and to win the enlightened co-operation of 
the public in this task. Likewise, interested members of the community, 
engaged in various useful vocations and professions will be: imvited to 
the school from time to time to talk about their particular work, to 
show its place and significance in the life of the community, to discuss 
its difficulties az well as its rewards. In this way, outside life will flow 
into the school and lower, if not knock down, the walls which at present 
isolate it from the currents of life operating outside, There will also 
be a close parent-teachers association In the school—not the usual kind 
of formal relationship which means inviting the parents to the school 
once or twice a year on the occasion of the Prize Distribution or the 
Parents’ Day but continuous contact and exchange of ideas which will 
help them to understand each other's point of view. They will thus. 
learn to co-operate in the common task of giving a better, more rational 
and more sympathetic deal to the children. 
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One of the dominant aims of the school in the provision of all 
these social and practical activities and in organizing class-work on a 
new basis will be to educate the character and inculcate the right kind 
of ideels-and values in the students, It will be earnestly interested in 
the problem of moral and social training but will mot hug the fond 
iWusion that this training can be provided through lessons in morality 
or civics or exhortations by the teachers or headmasters on important 
occasions. It will utilize fully the only two media through which charac- 
ter and personality can be really formed—the living force of personal 
example and the organization of every single item of school work in 
such a way that it will have the desired impact on the personality of 
the pupils, The teachers will realise that they cannot train character 
or inculcate discipline in the students unless they set before them an 
effective example of personal integrity, social sense and discipline. But 
their example will only point the direction and the goal; the actual 
process of training will consist in the students’ discharging all their duties 
in such a way that it will irresistibly build up the requisite ideals and 
qualities of character. These will not remain “ pinned to the wall”, but 
will find hour-to-hour practical expression in the way they carry on 
their studies, play their games, organize their social activities and perform 
all their tasks in and out of school. It is only when this supreme 
purpose inspires their hearts and minds and enters into every day acti- 
vities that character can be built on enduring foundations and stand the 
strain and stress of later life. The teachers should, therefore, constantly 
think of how the academic and other activities of school life are reacting 
on the student's character and should frequently discuss this problem 
amongst themselves and formulate concerted plans of action. 


Reorientation of Teachers 


Teachers must develop a new orlentation towards their work. 
They will not lock upon their work as an unpalatable means of earning 
a scanty living but as an avenue through which they are rendering signifi- 
cant social service as well as finding some measure of self-fulfilment and 
self-expression. They will work as a team engaged in a high endeayour 
—with the Headmaster as a valued and more experienced member—and, 
ag new problems and difficulties arise, they will be constantly conferring 
amongst themselves and using their collective wisdom and experience. to 
find their solutions. They will not be dominated by routine but will 
keep an open mind—receptive and experimental and look upon their 
work as a great social and intellectual adventure. This would naturally 
imply an eagerness on their part to continue their study of psychology, 
of educational literature, and mew educational ideas. Their relations with 
the students will be free and friendly; they will try to study their 
paychology and their individual, differences with sympathy and help them 
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community, capable of releasing the students’ créstive capacities, if the 
teachers muintain a stiff, forbidding attitude towards their pupils and 
try to maintain their authority through various kinds of punishment whilst 
the punils, on their part, stand in awe of them and are not prepared to 
share their problems and difficulties with them. That is an unnatural 
relationship which brings out the worst in beth parties. It is not only a 
false but dangerous conception of prestige which builds up a wall between 
teachers and students. It is usually the weak and the diffident or the 
temperumentally handicapped teacher who takes refuge behind that kind 
of artificial prestice. The good teacher, in our reorganised school, will 

Jexyour to win the love and confidence of his children and establish 
a Snedtige on sincerity, integrity, hard work and a sympathetic handling 
of their problems. 


The school will also considerably modify its methods and system 
of examination. At present, as we have pointed out, teaching is entirely 
dominated by examinations. Students are educated not so much te acquire 
knowledge and understanding or the right attitudes as to pass examina- 
tions, In this school the emphasis will shift from examination to educa- 
tion ; teachers and children will concentrate on the real purpose of the 
school and will take examinations in their stride. It is true that the 
pattern of the final secondary school examination is beyond their control 
and it may take some time before that is appreciably modified. But 
there js no reason why, for the lower classes, there should not be a more 
rational and intelligent examination technique, as it is the Headmaster 
and the stuff who largely decide the matter at this stage. Much greater 
eredit can be given to the actual work done by the student from day to 
day, of which careful and complete records should be. maintained. 
Moreover, in assessing his progress and his position, factors other than 
academic achievement should be given due weight—his social sense, 
initiative, discipline, co-operation, leadership, etc. Even in assessing 
academic achievements, they should not use one rigid yardstick but 
judge them with reference to the individual capacity and intelligence of 
each student, We ere confident that, when the teachers’ whole outlook 
en ediication is changed-and they learn to appreciate the real purposes 
ef the school, they will be able to make necessary adjustments im the 
methods of examination and make it an ally, rather than a hindrance, 
in the process of education. 





Freedom of School 

Above all, this school will enjoy a much greater degree of freedom 
than is vouchsafed to schools at present. We have pointed out in our 
Report that there is a general ¢ complaint from headmasters that they are 
unduly fettered by the rules nu regulations of the Department and are 
not able to put any mew and creative ideas or suggestions into practice. 
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The teachers have, similarly complained that they have not enough 
freedom to work out their ideas and, in their case, it is stated that often 
it is the headmasters who stand in the way. We trust that the Education 
Departments and their Inspecting Officers will see their way to giving 
greater freedam to schools in the matter of organizing the syllabus, 
selecting text-books and adopting teaching methods. But in addition to 
that—or even before. this is donme—there are certain elements of school 
work which the teachers and headmasters are really free to effect 
improvements in, We have already referred in this connection to class 
examinations. They have certainly to follow the general pattern of the 
curriculum but there is no reason why they should not, for example, 
enrich it by encouraging greater use of the library and the reading of 
sienificant books of general interest. They can adopt methods of work 
in the class-room which will allow students to work more freely and 
progress at their own pace. They will be given full freedom in orgs- 
nizing their various activities and extra-curricular projects. This free- 
dom, which will embrace within its scope both staff and students, is a 
very exacting responsibility and all will haye to be gradually trained 
to bear it worthily, Sut there is no other way of doing so than giving 
them the chance to work under conditions of freedom and to accept the 
risks that may be involved in the initial stages. 

This is the picture of the reorganized secondary school as we 
visualise it, We realise that all schools may not be able to work up to 
it immediately, But it is not an impossible or unduly idealized picture 
and it does point the correct direction of advance. If the educational 
authorities and the teachers accept this conception of the school, we are 
of the opinion that, in spite of the many difficulties and handicaps that 
oxist, it will be possible to bring about many welcome improvements in 
our schools, For, after all, what we have advocated is, in brief, a 

mation of the schools into social communities where the healthy, 
jieaetal motives and methods of group work are in operation and children 
have an opportunity of learning by doing, of gaining meaningful social 
experiences, and thereby being trained in the supreme “ art of living”. 
All the changes in the methods of teaching, in discipline and examination, 
all the improvements in the physical environment of the schools and its 
general atmosphere ere meant to assist in this basic transformation. We 
repeat that it is a difficult, but not an impossible task and, if faith and 
enthusiasm ore kindled in the teachers, they can move whole mountains 
of difficulties, For the teachers there can be no greater or deeper joy 
than providing for their students an educative environment in which 
they con Jead a rich, joyous and meaningful life and not only acquire 
knowledge and skill but also find a release for their creative capacities. 





CONCLUSION 


We have in previous chapters reviewed the present position of 
sécondary education and have suggested the improvements and changes 
that may be necessary if the education imparted to the youth of the 
country is to serve the needs of the individuals and meet the growing 
demands of the nation. At the outset one may express the doubt whether 
it would be possible to Implement the recommendations made by the 
Commission in view of the present financial position of the country. 
Experience of the past, where similar recommendations have not received 
due consideration, may be quoted in support of such a pessimistic view. 
It will serve mo useful purpose at this stage to ponder over the possible 
developments that might have resulted had the recommendations of the 
previous Commissions and Committees, so frequently reiterated since 
1882, been implemented. But there is no doubt that India was in no 
worse position than several other countries in the eighties of the last 
century and the phenomenal developments and improvements that have 
taken place in these countries during the last sixty or seventy years 
must be an object lesson to this country te avoid, In future, lost oppor- 
tunities and vacillating policies of the past. But whatever the reasons 
for failure to implement such recommendations in the past, the country 
cannot afford, after the attainment of Independence, to neglect or ignore 
the great and pressing problems of educational reconstruction or fail to 
take immediate steps to tackle them In a manner conducive to the pro- 
motion of the welfare of its citizens and safeguarding its future as a 
force and progressive Democratic Republic in the comity of nations. 








We have, in the course of our review of the present. stale of 
education in the country, taken note of such factors as have had a 
deterrent effect on a sound development of education and have referred 
to two particular factors in this connection. The dominating influence 
of University requirements on the ene hand, and the undue emphasis 
attached to the needs of public services and the present methods of 
recruitment on the other, have had an adverse effect not only on healthy 
development of secondary education but on the whole field of education 
in the country. 

If, in future, such unhealthy trends are to be avoided and educa- 
tion is to be directed on right lines, .a comprehensive view of education 
will have to be taken which will serve the needs of the individual, and of 
nationel activity there is 2 great demand for a larger and better trained 
personnel to meet its growing requirements. The world of today is 
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different from what it was fifty or vty years ago. International com- 
petition in all spheres of activity is becoming keener and keener. Industry, 
trade-and commerce can best be promoted only if, in the field of Technical 
Education, high standards are maintained at all levels, which are com- 
parable to standards in other progressive countries. In all other spheres 
of intellectual activity, whether in Science, Humanities, Art or Culture, 
rapid progress is being made -and new discoveries are being ushered in 
quick succession. These cail for a general level of educational attain- 
ment which would make it pessible for our people to absorb and utilise 
these discoveries and enable them to contribute their share to the 
furtherance of such knowledge. The attainment of political independence 
involyes and implies the attainment of intellectual independence in 
several flelds, and interdependence in fields where fruitful co-operation is 
desirable and necessary for the furtherance of human welfare. 





We tealise that today, the States and the Centre are faced with 
a #igantic task in the field of education. In every sphere there is‘a Site 
leeway to be made up. In the sphere of Basic Education, Secon 
Education, Technical and Professional Education, and in the higher 
epheres of scientific and humanistic studies, the needs are so great and 
the demands so pressing that appreciation of urgent needs of the country 
end the standards that should be achicved may not be prominenily kept 
in view. We have noted the great increase that has taken place during 
the last five years both in the number of schools and in the total number 
of pupila studying in the States. Our pleasure in noting such rapid 
progress has; however, been diminished by the fact, so prominently brought 
to aur notice, that this increase has largely been possible at the ‘sacrifice, 
in some cases the serious sacrifice, of efficiency. If such deterioration is 
allowed to continue, general level of students’ attainment at all stages 
of education will be considerably lowered, Quality should not be sacri- 
ficed to quantity. We trust that in the spread of education, the educational 
authorities concerned would take note of these dangers and would adopt 
all possible measurcs to ensure that efficiency is not sacrificed in mecting 
the demands of expansion. 


The importance of attracting the right type of individuals to the 
teaching profession has been repeatedly emphasised by us. If such indi- 
viduals are to be drawn into the profession, it should be made sufficiently 
attractive, so that those who take it up as a noble form of national 
service may not be required to make too great a sacrifice of their material 
comforts and the anxieties and worries of the family life may not distract 
them from their professiona! duties. 





We realise that every scheme of developmen! involves a ton 
financial liability which the State has to take due note of. Sometimes: 
this financial linbility ix examined from the point of view of sista 
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| hesitation creeps in because the returns can only be expected 
on a long-term basis. A‘study of the steps taken by some other countries 
in making large financial provisions for education ef diverse types should 
enable such persons and authorities to overcome their diffidence. Just 
as the large Hydro-Electric and Irrigation schemes now launched are 
likely to result in considerable development of the agricultural and other 
material resources of the country, so will be the fertilising of the field of 
the mind—only its results will be more outstanding and permanent m 
their beneficial effects. We are, therefore, of opinion that a very high 
prisrity should be given to educational reform both by the States and 
the Central Government and they should make every effort to find the 
necessary funds to implement these recommendations, and adopt a planned 
and co-ordinated policy for this purpose. 


There is one other aspect of the problem to which attention has 
been drawn in the report. Education cannot be dealt with in water-tight 
compartments, nor can the responsibility for such education be assigned 
to different Ministries or Departments without reference to one another, 
It is imperative that the different Ministries and Departments, at the 
Centre or in the States, should co-operate in educational planning anc 
co-ordinate their activities so as to ensure efficiency and economy. We 
trust that this suggestion will receive serious consideration at the hands 
of the Governments. 


No scheme of educational reconstruction can be implemented with . 
success without the active co-operation of the teaching profession and 
the sustained interest the teachers may take in such a task. We, there- 
fore, appeal to them to give their unstinted co-operation and support to 
the scheme of educational reconstruction that may be finally adopted by 
the States concerned taking due note of the recommendations that we have 
made, We are fully aware of the great difficulties and the serious 
handicaps under which the profession is now working, and it is our sincere 
hope that in the light of our recommendations the authorities concerned 
will take early steps to improve the status and emoluments of the teaching 
profession. ‘This will serve to create in the teaching profession a sense 
of satisfaction and a desire for whole-hearted co-operation. In a new 
éxperimental venture such as this we feel that the teaching profession 
should be given scope for initiative and freedom im their tesk. 








To the managements of educational institutions and to the general 


public we would like to specially address ourselves. On them depends 
largely the possibility of implementation of many of our recommendations 


and we hope and trust that with the same spirit in which they have 
ment the suggestions made in respect of the bifurcated courses of study 
and the introduction of various technical subjects including the crafts: 
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The task that has been entrusted to us was nol an easy one and 
if we have been able to make come useful recommendations, it is due to 
the sincere co-operation extended ta us by officials and non-officials, by 
educationists and leaders of public opinion. It is our hope that these 
Suggestions will be considered in the light of the special needs and cir- 
cumstances of each State. But while we do not encourage a dead level 
of uniformity all over the vast sub-continent, we hope and trust that in 
essentials and in. basic matters of policy there will be a reasonable degree 
of unanimity conducive to the maintenance of progress in all spheres of 
education. We are aware that, in some States, reports have already been 
presented by Committees appointed to review different stages of educa- 
tion, meluding Secondary Education. We have perused these reports 
with profit and interest. We express the hope that the report presented ~ 
by us and its recommendations will be taken into due consideration before 
finn! decisions are arrived at by the States concerned. We have also 
expressed the considered opinion that, in the interests of an all-round 
development of the country and the improvement of its economic ; position, 
the Central Government should take an active part, both financially and 
otherwise, in the reconstruction of secondary education and co-operate 
with the States with the object of increasing the tempo of educational 
reform. 











In this connection we suggest that in the light of the recommenda- 
tions made in this ‘Report and those made m the various State Committes 
Reports on Education every State may prepare a plan for a specified period 
(ten years) for the reorganisation of secondary education in the States 
concerned. Such a plan, taking into consideration the existing distribution 
of secondary schools of various types in urban and rural areas, should 
lay down clearly the priorities regarding the opening of multi-purpose 
schools, agricultural and technica! high schools, transforming high schools 
into higher secondary sthools, providing atndagoneed) of cotrses, 





recorncactidatlins. Msiky 6 dina dectentisdadations. will entsn exatiens 
finance. There are, however, some recommendations which do not require 
heavy additional expenditure. Among these may be mentioned the 
‘Introduction of mew curricula, Teorganisation of the truining college 
courses and others. Priorities should be laid down with regard to these 
also. 


We consider it necessary and desirable that the public 
should be made familiar with the State plan as finally drawn up 
and we hope proper steps will be taken in every State to do so. When 
the plan is ready, a high-power Committee should be appointed te give 
effect to tt and to implement the various aspects ef the plan according 
to the approved priorities. 
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We wish, in conclusion, to express our appreciation of the help and 
co-operation we received from our foreign colleagues. It was a real 
pleasure to work and discuss with them the many problems of education 
in our country, in the light of their experience. To our colleague and 
Member-Secretary, Sho A. N. Basu, we wish to convey ‘our thanks for: 
the help and assistance rendered by him throughout. We desire also to 
record our appreciation of the good work done and the services rendered 
to the Commission by Dr. &. M. 5. Chari, Assistant Secretary, and the 
office staff which gave us their unstinted co-operation and help. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


CHAPTER IV—NEW ORGANISATIONAL PATTERN OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
New Organisational Pattern— 
1. Under the new organisational structure, education should 
“ommence after four or five years period of primary or Junior Basic 
education and should include (a) the Middle or Senior Basic or Junior 





Secondary stage of 3 years, and (b) the Higher Secondary stage of 4 
Vears. 


2. During the transitional stage, the existing High Schcols and the 
Higher Secondary Schools should function on the lines laid down. 


4. The present Intermediate stage should be replaced by the Higher 
Secondary stage which should be of four-years’ duration, one-year of the 
present Intermediate being included in it. 


4. As a consequence of the preceding recommendations the first 
decree course in the University should be of three-years’ duration. 

§. For those who pass out of the High School there should be 
provision for a pre-University course of one year, during which period 
the scheme of studies should be planned with due regard to the needs 
of the degree or the professional course to be taken by the students and 
special emphasis should be placed on the quickening of intellectual inte- 
rests, training in method of study at college and ihe study of English so 
long as it continues to be the medium of instruction at the University. 

6: Admission to professional colleges should be open to those who 
have completed the higher secondary course, or hove taken the one-year's 
pre-University course. 

7. In the professional colleges, a pre-professional course of one- 
year should be provided for the students, preferably in the professional 
colleges themselves, but, as a transitory measure, they may be given in 
the degree colleges where facilities exist, till professional colleges are able 
to provide for such courses. 

8. Multi-purpose schools should be established wherever possible 
to provide varied courses of interest to students with diverse aims, apti- 
tudes and abilities. } 

0, Those who have successfully completed such courses should be 
yen a creeped to take up higher specialised courses in polytechnics 
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10. All States should provide special facilities for agricultural 
education in rural schools and such courses should include Horticulture, 
Animal Husbandry and Cottage Industry. 

Technical Education— 

li. Technical schools should be started in large numbers either 
seperately or as part of multi-purpose schools. 

12. Central Technical Institutes should be established in iarger 
cities which may cater to the needs of several Iocal schools. 

13. Wherever possible technical schools should be located in close 
proximity to appropriate industries and they should function in close 
co-operation with the industry concerned. 

14. Apprenticeship training being an important part of the train- 
ing needed, suitable legislation should be passed making it obligatory for 
the industry to afford facilities to students for practical training. 

15. In the planning of technical and technological education at all 
levels, representatives of Commerce and Industry should be closely asso- 
ciated with the educationists so that in the planning and direction of such 
education-and in the maintenance of standards their views may be given 
effective weight. 

16. A small cess to be called the “ Industrial Education Cess” 
should be levied on industries and the proceeds of this Cess should. be 
used for the furtherance of technical education. 

17. In the interests. of evolving a suitable pattern of technical 
courses at the secondary stage, the All-India Council for Technical Edu- 
cation and the bodies functioning under it should be utilised for working 
out details of the courses. 

Other Typer of Schoois— 

18. Public schools should continue to exist for the present and the 
pattern of education given in them should be brought into reasonable 
conformity to the general pattern of national education, Such schools 
should gradually become self-supporting, but during the transitional 
period of the next five years, State or Central assistance should be given 
to them on a gradually diminishing scale. 

19. The States or the Centre should provide for certain free 
studentships in them to be given on the basis of merit to selected 
students. 

99. A number of residential schools should be established, more 
particularly in certain rural areas, to provide proper opportunities for 
the ‘education of children and particularly to meet the needs of children 
whose ediication suffers at present owing to the exigencies of service of 
their parents. 
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21. “Residential Day Schools” should be established in suitable 
centres to provide greater opportunities for teacher-pupil contact and for 
developing recreational and extra-curricular activitics, 

22. A larger number of schools should be established to meet the 
needs of handicapped_children. 

Co-Educotion— 

49. While no distinction need be made between education imparted 
to boys and girls special facilities for the study of home science should be 
made available in all girls’ schools and in co-educational or mixed schools. 

4. Efforts should be made by State Governments to open separate 
schools for girls wherever there is demand for them. 

95. Definite conditions should be laid down im regard to co- 
educational or mixed schools to satisfy the special needs of girl students 
and women members of the teaching staff. 





HAPTER V—STUDY OF LANGUAGES 


1. The mother-tongue or the regional language should generally 
be the medium of instruction throughout the secondary school stage, subject 
to the provision that for linguistic minorities special facilities should be 
made available on the lines suggested by the Central Advisory Board of 

$6. During the Middle School stage, every child should be taught 
at least two languages. English and Hindi should be introduced at the 
end of the Junior Basic stage, subject to the principle that no two languages 
should be introduced in the same year, 

* At the High and Higher Secondary stage, at least two 
languages should be studied, one of which being the mother-tongue or 
the regional language. 





1. At the Middle School stage, the curriculum should. include (i) 
Languages ; (ii) Social Studies ; (iii) General Science ; (iv) Mathematics ; 
tv) Art and Music; (vi) Craft; and (vii) Physical Education, 

4 At the High School or Higher Secondary stege, diversified 
courses of instruction should be provided for the pupile 

3. A certain number of core subjects should be common to all 
students whatever the diversified coursts of study that they may take - 
these should>conist of (t) Languages, (i) General Science, (iil) Social 
‘Studies, and (iv) a Craft. 








eraified courses of study should include the following seven 
ETOUDS ; (i) Humanities, (li) Sciences, (iii) Technical subjects, (iv) Com- 
nercial subjects, (v) Agricultural subjects, (vi) Fine Arts, and (vii) 
Finite Stlencess as and when necessary additional diversified courses may 
be added. 


5. The diversified curriculum should begin in the second 
the High School or Higher Secondary School stage. 











year of 


Text-Books— 

6. With « view to improving the quality of text-books prescribed, 
a high power Text-Book Committee should be constituted which should 
consist of a high dignitary of the judiciary of the State, preferably a 
Judge of the High Court, a Member of the Public Service Commission 
at the go 2 concerned, a Vice-Chancellor of the region, « headmaster 

- headmistress in the State, two distinguished educstionists and the 

Director of Education ; this Committee should function as an independent 

7. A fund should be maintained from the amount realised from 
the sale of publications which may be utilised for awarding ee 
and providing books and certain other amenities for school childrez 

8. The Text-Book Committee should lay down clear criteria for 
the type of paper, illustration, printing and format of the book. 

$. The Central Government should set up a new institution, or 
help some existing Art schools, to develop training in the technique of 
book illustration. 

10. The Central and State Governments should maintain libraries 
of blocks of good illustrations which could be loaned te Text-Book Cam- 
mittees and publishers in order to improve the standard of book 
illustration. 

li, Single text-books should not be prescribed for every subject 
of study, but a reasonable number of books which satisfy the standards 
laid down should be recommended leaving the choice to the ‘schools 
| 12. In the case of languages, however, definite text-books should 
be prescribed for each class to ensure proper gradation. 

13. No book prescribed as a text-book or as a book for general 
study should contain any passage or statement which might offend the 
religious or social susceptibilities of any section of the communily of 
might indoctrinate the minds of the young student with particular politi- 
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(CHAPTER VII—DYNAMIC METHODS OF TEACHING 


1. The methods of tesching in schools should aim not merely at 
the imparting of knowledge in an efficient manner, but also at inculeating 
desirable values and proper attitudes and habits of work in the students. 

4 They should, in-particular, endeavour to create in the students 
a genuine attachment to work and a desire to do it as efficiently, honestly 
and thoroughly as possible. 

3. The emphasis in teaching should shift from verbalism and 
memorization to learning through purposeful, concrete and realistic situa- 
tions and, for this purpose, the principles of “Activity Method” and 
"Project Method” should be assimilated in school practice. 

4. Teaching methods should provide opportunities for students to 
learn actively and to apply practically the knowledge that they have 
acquired in the class-room. “ Expression Work” of different kinds must, 
therefore, form part of the programme in every school subject, 

5. In the teaching of all subjects special stress should be placed 
on clear thinking and clear expression both im speech and writing, 

6. Teaching methods should aim less at imparting the maximum 
quantum of knowledge possible and more on training students in the 
techniques of study and methods of acquiring knowledge through personal 
effort and initiative. 

7. A well-thought out aljempt should be made to adopt methods 
of instruction to the needs of individual students as much as possible go 
that dull, average and bright students may all have a chance to progress. 
at their own pecc. 

8.. Students should be given adequate opportunity to work in 
groups and to carry out group projects and activities so as to develop in 
them the qualithes necessary for group life and co-operative work, 


9. As the proper use of a well-equipped school-library is atso- 
hitely essential for the efficient working of every educational institution 
and for encouraging literary and cultural interests in students. every 
secondary schoo! should have such a library; class libraries and subject 
libraries should also be utilized for this purpase, 

10. Trained Librarians, who have a love for books and an under- 
standing of students’ mterests, should be provided in all secondary schools 
and all teschers should be given some training tn the basic principles of 
library work, in the Training Colleges as Well as through refresher 

qi. Where there are no separite Public Libraries the school libraries 
should, co for as possible, make their facilities available to the focal 
publie ahd all Public Libraries shold nave a special section for cbDaren 
and adolescents 


12. In order to improve general standards of work in school, 
héecessary steps should be taken to produce text-books as well as books 
of general reading which are of distinctly superior quality toa the books 
at present available. 

13. Suitable literature for the guidance and inspiration of teachers 
should be produced by the Education Departments of all States and either 
the Office of the Director of Education or one of the Training Colleges 
should be adequately equipped for the purpose. 


14, In order to popularize progressive teaching methods and facili- 
tate their introduction, “ Experimental" and “ Demonstration ™ school 
should be established and given special encouragement where they exist, 
s0 that they may try out new methods freely without being fettered by 
too many departmental restrictions. 





CHAPTER VHI—THE EDUCATION OF CHARACTER 


lL. The éducation of character should be envisaged as the respon- 
sibility of all teachers and should be provided through every single aspect 
af school programme. 

2. In order to promote discipline. personal contact between teacher 
and the pupils should be strengthened; Self-Government in the form 
of house system with prefects or monitors end student-councils, whose 
responsibility will be to draw up a Code of Conduct and enforce its 
observance, should be introduced in all schools. 

3. Special importance should be given to group games and other 
co-curricular activities and their educational possibilities should be fully 

4 Suitable legislation should be passed making it an -election 
offence to utilise students below. the age of 17 for the purposes of political 
propaganda or election campaigns 





Religious ond Moral Instruction— 

6 Religious instruction may be given in schoois only on a volun- 
tary basis and otitside the regular school hours, stich instruction being 
confined to the children of the particular faith concerned ond given with 
the consent of the parents and the managements 


Extra-Curricular. Activities— 


6 Extra-curricular activities should form an integral part of 
education imparted in the school and all teachers should devote a definite 
time to such activibes. 
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7. The State should give adequate financial assistance to the Scout 
schools should, as far as possible, afford an opportunity for groups of 
their students to spend a few days every year at such camps. 

& The N.C.C. should be brought under the Central Government 
which should take the responsibility for its proper maintenance, improve- 
ment and expansion, 


®. Training in First Aid, St. John’s Ambulance and Junior Hed 
Cross work should be encouraged in all schools. 








1, Educational guidance should receive much greater attention on 
the part of the educational authorities. 

2. In order to broaden the pupils’ understanding of the scope, 
nature and significance of various occupations of industries, films should 
be prepared to show the nature of the work in various industries and 
this should be supplemented by actual visits. 

3. The services of trained Guidance Officers and Career Masters 
should be made available gradually and in an increasing measure to all 
hs 4, The Centre should take up the responsibility of opening in 
different regions centres of training for Guidance Officers and Career 


Masters to which each State may send a mumber of teachers or other 
suitable persons for training, 


CHAPTER X—THE PHYSICAL WELFARE OF STUDENTS 
Health Education— 


i. 44 properly organized school medical service should be built up 
in all States. 

2. A thorough medical examination of all punils and necessary 
follow-up and treatment where necessary should be carried out in all 
‘schools: 

3%. Some of the teachers chould be trained in first ald and general 
SNA ot health so that they may co-operate intelligently with the 


4. Proper nutritional standard shouid be mainiained in hostels 
and residential schools 


5. The school should assist, where possible, in the maintenance 
of the sanitation of the area and the school children should thus be 
trained to appreciate dignity of manual labour. ; 
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6, Physical activities should be made to suit the individual and 
his capacity for physical endurance. 

7., All teachers below the age of 40 should actively participate in 
many of the physical activities of students and thus make them a lively 
part of the school programme. 

8. Full records of physical activities of the students must be 





9. The training in physical education should be comprehensive 
enough to: include all aspects of health education. 

10. The teachers of physical education should be associated with 
the teaching of subjects like Physiology and Hygiene and given the same 
status as other teachers of similar qualifications. 

ii. The existing facilities for training of teachers of physical edu- 
cation should be expanded by increasing the seats in the existing colleges, 
by opening new colleges where necessary and by reorganizing some of 
the institutions ag All-India Training Centres to which aid may be given 
both by the Centre and the States. 





AMINATION AND 





HAPTER XI—A NEW APPROACH TO E3 
EVALUATION 

1. The number of external examinations should be reduced and 
the element of subjectivity in the essay-type tests should be minimised 
by introducing objective tests and also by changing the type of questions. 

2. In order to find out the pupil’s all-round progress and to deter- 
mine his future, a proper system of school reeords should be maintained 
for every pupil indicating the work done by him from time to time and 
his attainments in the different spheres. 

3. In the final assessment of the pupils due credit should be given 
to the internal tests and the school records of the pupils, 

4. The:system of symbolic rather than numerical marking should 
be adopted for evaluating and grading the work of the pupils in external 
and internal examinations and in mairitaining the school records. 

5. There should be only one public examination at the Sccciptetinn 
of the secondary sthool course. 

6. The certificate awarded should contain besides the results of the 
public examination in different subjects, the results of the school tests in 

















subjects not included in the public examination as well as the gist of the 


7. The system of compartmental examinations should be intro- 





Improvement of the Teaching Personnel— 


1. A reasonably uniform procedure should be devised for the 
selection und appointment of teachers for all types af schoolk 


2. In all privately managed institutions and in schools maintained 
by local boards there should be a small Selection Committee entrusted 
with the responsibility of recruiting the staff, with the headmaster as an 
®x-Officlo member. 


3. The normal period of probation for a trained teacher should be 
one year. 


4. Teachers working in High Schools should be graduates with a 
degree in education; those who teach technical subjects should be 
graduates in the subject concerned With the necessary training for 
teaching it; teachers In higher secondary schools should possess higher 
qitalfieations somewhat similar to those prescribed in some Universities 
for teachers of the Intermediate Colleges. 


5. The teachers possessing the same qualifications ang performing 
the same type of work, should be treated on a par in the matter af 


grades of salary irrespective of the type of institution in which they are 
working. 


6, Special Committees should be set up. to review the scales of 


pay of teachers of all grades and recommend such scales of pay that will 
meet in a fair and just manner the varying cost of living: 


7. In order to relieve teachers from anxieties about their own and 
their dependents’ future which will affect the efficiency of their work, 
the system of triple benefit scheme, pension-cum-provident fund-cum- 
Insurance, should be introduced in all States. 


8, Arbitration Boards or Committees should be established to look 
into the appeals and grievances of teachers and to consider matters relat- 
Ing: to-suspension, dismissal ete, 


$. The age of retirement in the case of physically fii and com- 
petent teachers may be extended to 60 with the approval of the Director 
of Education, 


10. The children of teachers should be given free education 
throughout the school sthge. 


Li. Through a system of co-operative house building societics, 
teachers should be provided with quarters so as to enable them. to live 
near the achool and devote more time to the many sided activities of the 
school. 





12. Teachers wishing to go to health resorts or holiday camps or 
to attend educational conferences, seminars, etc. should be given travel 
concessions and leave {reilities. 

13. They should be given free medical attention and treatment in 
hospitals and dispensaries. 

14. The leave rules should, as far as possible, be uniform for all 
educational institutions, 

15. Opportunities should be provided on a generous scale for 
teachers: to visit different institutions within the coimtry and In special 
cases to go abroad on study leave for higher studies. 

16. The practice of private tuitions by teachers should be abolished. 





17.. Persons in high public position should give special recognition 
to the teachers’ social status and the dignity of their profession: 

18. In order to attract persons of the right type to the responsible 
position of ‘the headmaster, the emoluments of the post should be made 
sufficiently uttractive. 

Teacher training— 

19. There should be only two types of institutions for teacher= 
training : (1) for those who have taken the School Leaving Certificate 
or Higher Secondary School Leaving Certificate, for whom the period of 
training should be two years : and (ii) for graduates for whom the train- 
ing may, for the present, be of one academic year, but extended es a long- 
term programme to two scademic years. 

20. Graduate teacher-training institutions should be recognised by 
and affiliated to the Universities which should grant the degrees, while the 
se¢ondary grade training institutions should be under the contro! of a 
separate Board appointed for the purpose. 

91. The teacher-traineées should receive training in one or more of 
the various extra-curricular activities. 

22. The training colleges should, as 5 normal part of their work, 
arrange refresher courses, short intensive courses in special subjects, 
practical training in workshop and professional conferences. 

23. The training college should conduct research work in various 
important aspects of pedagogy and for this purpose it should have under 
its control an experimental or demonstration school. 

24. No fees should be charged in training colleges, while during the 
period of training all the student-teachers should be given suitable stipends 
by the State ; the teachers whe are siready in servlog.shiansd, be. given, ths 
same salary which they were getling..~ - 2 sx adfaswts 


25, AD training colleges should provide adequate residential faci- 
lities so as to be able to arrange community life and other suitable acti- 

26. For the Master's Degree in Education only trained graduates 
who have normally done a minimum of three years’ teaching should be 
admitted. 


27. There should be a free exchange between professors in Training 
Colleges, selected Headmasters of Schools and Inspecting Officers. 


28, In order to meet the shortage of women {eachers special part- 
time training courses should be provided. 





t AUI—PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


i, The Director of Education should be the officer mainly respan- 
sible to advise the Minister and for this purpose, it is necessary that he 
should have at least the status of a Joint Secretary and. should have 


direct access to the Minister, 


2. A Committee should be constituted both at the Centre and in 
each State consisting of the ministers concerned with the various @rades 
and types of education in order to discuss how best the resources of the 
departments could be pooled for the furtherance of education of all types, 

3. There should be a co-ordinating Committee consisting of the 
departmental heads concerned with the different spheres of education in 
order to consider methods of improvement and expansion in all fields 


4. There should be a Board of Secondary Education consisting of 
not more than 25 members with the Director of Education as its Chairman 
to deal with all matters of education at the secondary stage and to lay 
down general policies. 

5, A Sub-Committee of the Board should deal with the 
of examinations. 


6. There should be a Teachers’ Traming Board for su vista 
and Isying down the conditions necessary for the proper basting Pr 
. graduates and for suggesting, for the consideration of the Tinivexc 
sities, improvements that may be needed in the training of graduates. 


7. The existing Central Advisory Board of Education should con- 
tinue to function as a co-ordinating agency to consider All-India pro- 
blems concerning education and State Advisory Boards should be 
constituted on similar lines in each State to advise the Department of 





conduct 








Inspection of Schools 

‘8. ‘The true role ofan Inspector should be to study the problems 
of each school and view them comprehensively in the context of educa- 
tional objectives, to formulate suggestions for improvement and to help 
the teachers to carry out his advice and recommendations, 

9. Special Inspectors or panels of Inspectors should be appointed 
to inspect the teaching of special subjects like Domestic Science, Art, 
Music, etc. 

10. Persons selected as Inspectors should possess high academic 
qualifications, adequate teaching experience or experience as Headmasters 
of High Schools for a minimum prescribed period. In addition to direct 
recruitment, Inspectors should also be drawn from (i) teachers of ten 
years’ experience, (ii) Headmasters of High Schools, and (iii) duly 
qualified staff of training colleges ho may be allowed to work as zuch 
for a period of three to five years, 

11.. The Inspectors should have a competent staff to help them in 
the discharge of their administrative duties. 

12. In order to evaluate the academic side of activities of a school 
there should be a panel of experts with the Inspector as Chairman to 

13, Three persons may be chosen from senior teachers or Head- 
masters {o visit the schools in the company of the Inspector and to 
spend two or three days with the staff, discussing with them and with the 
school authorities all aspects of school life and problems. 


Managements and Conditions of Recognition of Schools 

14. ‘Recognition to schools should be given only on clearly defined 
conditions which will ensure their proper running and the maintenance 
of proper standards, 

15. The Managing Boards of all schools should be registered and 
should consist of a Limited number of persons with the headmaster as 
an er-officio member, 

16. No member of the Managing Board should directly or indirectly 
interfere with the internal administration of the school, 

17. Every management should be required to draw definite rules of 
service wherein the conditions pertaining to salary, leave, etc. should be 
definitely laid down. 

18. For proper running of uo school every management should be 
should be shown in the receipts of the year. 

19. The scales of fees fixed by the mansgement of s schoo) should 

a1 














20. A committee should be appointed when necessary by the 
Department of Education to go into the question of levying uniform scale 
of tuition fees and other fees and all accounts of the school should be 
subject to audit by the Department. 


21, The managements should satisfy the Department that qualified 
staft is available and will be appointed in accordance with the rules Jsid 
down by the Department for affiliation. 

22. The management should satisfy the Department that adequate 
accommodation and equipment, etc, have been provided for the efficient 
running of the school. 

23. The number of séctions in each class should be limited and 
before any incrense in the number of sections is made, the prior approval 
of the Department should be obtained. 

24. In the interests of the general efficiency of schools, rules should 
be framed preventing undue competition amongst neighbouring schools. 

25. The teaching staff should not be limited to any particular caste 
or community but should, as far as possible, be recruited on a wide basis. 

26. In view of the importance and urgency of providing diversified 
éourses of instruction, financial aid and encouragement should be given 
to the existing schools as well as the new schools. providing diversified 
courses of study, ie 

_ #7. Managements should obtain prior approval of the Director of 
Education before opening schools and the approval should not be given. 
unless the minimum conditions prescribed have been scrupulously fulfilled, 


School Building and Equipment 


28. Secondary schools should be established in rural areas in 
central places with sufficient population which are easily accessible to the 

29. Schools in urban areas should, as far as possible, be sa located 
that they are free from the noise and congestion of the city and necessary 
transport facilities should be made available for students. 

30. The open spaces available in cities must be conserved to be 
utilised as playground by groups of schools and the State and Central 
Governments should Eresee through legislation, encroachment on them 
for industrial or commercial purposes or by housing societies. 

al. Normally, in designing buildings for schools, care should be 
taken to see that an area of not less than 10 sq. ft. is provided per student 
in the class rooms. : 








number in the whole school should be 500 while the Maximum shotild not 
33. The schools constructed in future should provide facilities for 
the introduction of diversified courses. 
d4. In the type design of schools as well as the furniture, ete. 


research should be carried on to improve functional efficiency and to 
adjust them to Indian conditions. 


39. Expert Committees should be appointed to Isy down carefully 
the amount and the kind of equipment required for various types of 
diversified courses and workshops. 

36. Co-operative stores should be established in all schools where 
books, stationery and other materials required by students are made 
available to them at cost price. 

27. So far as possible, quarters should be provided for teachers in 
rural areas as well as urban areas to attract suitable persons to the pro- 
fession and to facilitate development of a corporate conumunity life in 
the schools. 


Hours of Work and Vacations 


38, Considerable latitude ahould be given to achools to arrange their 
school hours in such a way as not to interfere with the activities of the 
community and the general climatic and occupational conditions prevailing 
in the locality, 

39. As a rule the total number of working days in a school chould 
not be less than two hundred, the working hours per week should be at 
least thirty-five periods of about forty-five minutes each: the school 
should work regularly for six days in the week, one of the days being 
a. half dey when the teachers and students might meet informally and 
work together on various extra-curricular and social projects. 

40, School holidays need not be identical with public holidays: as 
declared by the Government and normally during the year there should 
be a summer vacation of two months and two breaks of ten to fifteen 
days at suitable periods during the year. 


Recruttment to Public Service 

41. That selection for and recruitment to public service should be 
made successively at definite age periods ie. the age of 18 to 18, 19 to 21, 
a2 to 24. 


: 42. Fora transitional period, this method of recruliment on the 
basis of age groups showd be tried for about 50% of the posts, while 
the other 50% should be recruited on the present basis and this propor- 
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43.. A careful study should be made of the present conditions of 
recruitment with particular reference to the relationship between the 
University degrees and public services and such degree qunlification 
should be prescribed only for posits that require such high academic 
attainments ; for this purpose, a Committee should be appointed to go 
into the erfiali system of recruitment to public service and to consider how 
far the methods of recruitment could be improved and related intelligently 
to the different levels of education. 






En ALV—FINANCE 


7 ho oew 


1. In matters connected with reorganisation and improvement of 
secondary edacation there should be close co-operation between the Centre 
and the States. 

2. In order to promote vocational education a Board of Vocational 
Education should be constituted at the Centre consisting of the represen- 
tatives of concerned Ministries and other interests. 

3. A cess called the Industrial Education Cess be levied, the amount 
collected to be utilised for the furtherance of technics] and vocatlonal 
education at the secondary stage. 

4. A certain percentage of the net revenue from nationalised 
industries or concerns such as Railways, Communications, Posts and 


Tel SETaDAS etc. should be made available for the promotion of technical 
education in certain fields. 


5, Contributions for the development of secondary education should 
be exempted from the operation of the Income-tax Act. 

6. Surplus funds from the religious and charitable endowments 

7. The amount bequeathed to public institutions for general 
educational purposes in the will of a deceased person should not be 
subject to any duty by the Centre and the whole of it should be appro- 
priated to the educational purpose, 

& All educational institutions and the grounds attached thereto 
should be exempted from the levy of property taxes. 

9, The State Governments and the Centre should, wherever possi- 
ble, assign lands to schools for playgrounds, buildings or agricultural farms 
and other necessary purposes without any charge. 

10. The educational institutions which have to obtain necessary 
entific apparatus, workshop appliances and books for school library 
should be exempted from customs duty, 


1]. The Centre should assume a cettain Amount of direct Tespon- 














sibility for the contemplated reorganisation of secondary education and 


give financial aid for the purpase. 
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APPENDICES 


Cory or GOVERNMENT oF InpIA Reso.urion No. F 9-5/52-B.1, 
DATED THE 228) SEPTEMBER, 1952 


The Central Advisory Board of Education at its Fourteenth Mee held in 
January, IHS recommended the appointment of a Commission to eeataee the 


porvalae By Ret Ce RECIORGY | ROacesr on): 2 the country and siseact ipaeuren 


pauibatig ak thie lewel, 
sft aa imap hero ei is ge oe Pein a gr aang hatte the University 
Slagées have been surveyed In recent years and | have also been taken to 


‘improve and coordinate farilities for technical edtication, there hae been no a: 





prehensive or thorough examination of the problems pertaining ae secon: 
education, This is however the stage which farics the completion of education 
for the large majority of pupils. Further, it is the secondary schools that supply 
teachers to the Primary schools and students to Universities, An inefficient s¥stem 
of secondary oduration is therefore bound to affect adversely the quality of 
education at all stages. ‘ j 


%: There gre other considerations which also make a survey of secondary. 
be ain al ae ate patdgger eit near AY One of the major defects of the prevail- 


ing system of secondary education is ita unilinear and predominantly academic 


stage when differences in aptitudes and interests begin to be clearly shown. The 
need for the reorganisation of Secondary education with diversified courses has 
urgent as a result of the acceptance by the Government of India 


become more 
and tha State Governiaunts ts of Basic Education ex the pattern of education ai the 


elementary stage. 

4 In view of these considerations, the Government of India have decided 
lo set up a Secondary Education Commission consisting of the Sollowing. memnvers 
with instructions to submit ite report as soon as may be feadble:— 

I. De A. LAKSHMANASWAMI MUDALIAR, 
Vice-Chancellor, Madras University, Madras, (Choirmen). 


2 Pemecrat JOHN CHRISTIE, 
Jesus Cotlepe, Oxford. 

3. De. KENNETH RAST WILLIAMS, 
Associate Director, Southern. Regional Education Board, 
Atlanta (U.S.A). 





4. Mas HANSA MEHTA, 
Vice-Chancellor, Baroda University, Baroda. 
3 Soa J. A. 


TARAPOREVALA, 
Director of Technicai Education, 
Gorermment of Bombey, Bombay. 


& On, E. L. SHRIMALL 
Principal, Vidya Bhavan Teachers’ Training Collage, 
Udaipur. 


7. Sun M. T. VYAS, 
Principal, New Era School, Bombay, 


6 Sua EK. G. SATYIDAIN, 
Joint Secretary to the Gorernment of India, 
Ministry m ee (Ex-officio Member). 


® Parmcra: A 
Central par Pr Sy) Education, Delhi (Member Secretary). 
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§.. For the duration of the Commission’ stay. In any State, the State 
Geveraunieut char if Ik i) desires, appoint a person to serve az a Member of 
the Commission on such terme and conditions az the State Government concerned 
may determine In conmltation with the Governmen! of Indin 


& The-terms of reference of the Commission will be: 


(a) to enquire into and report on the present positian ef secondary 
educition in India in all ity aspects: and 


(b) suggest meseures for its reorganisation and improvement with partl- 
cular reference to— 


(i) the aims, organisation and conten! of secondary education: 
(it) its relationship to Primary, Basic and. Higher Education : 
(Hi) the inter-relation of secondary scheols of different types: and 
(iv) other allled problems; 

$0 that a sound and reasonably uniform system of secondary education suited to 

our needs and resources may be provided for the whole country. 


“APPENDIX 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


THE SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Note.—The questionnaire covers a wide Acid of in and It ts intended 
that ail those who are pleased to send ; replies should’ necessarily, saonen Sone 
question. Correspondents are requested to favour the Commissions on with their views 


and suggestions on matters in which they are particulsrl interested hich 
they have special knowledge : well. 


The questionnaire consists of eight sections. The number of the section 


and the question to which the mawer oF memerndiurr may please 
clearly indicated in each case al a 


Replies written on the blank pages oppotite to th estia please 
be sent to the Sectre Education C eg sa retais 


tary, Secondary OMmumine] inatitn 
Education. DELHI-9, by the 30th of September, 1959. oe Sane spe 


L AIMS & OBJECTIVES 


1. to) How would you define the uims and objectives of secondary 


ib) How would you distinguish them from the aims of rims : 
on the one hand and of University duration on the ae 


(c) How far do you think these objectives have been realived in practice 7 


a. ta) How far do you consider the present syatem of secondary eduration 
to raster! What. in your 
to be st a opinion. are its main defects 
ib) ete as $0 realing the wit ena reorientation 0 


| f the present system: 
gti rroreall ade amg Mens anid : . 
mo as | ipecctives stated “above 7 Please 
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10. 
11. 


& fs 


14, 


IZATION 7 
Gad Wied bs oe areniayhiewtisc: the Geotesincycitees to sane Atlas 





(®) What, In your opitiion should be the length of the entire school 


courses and the Secondary course? 

(a) How would you divide It into stages? Should the stages be com- 

(6b) At what age should the secondary stage begin? 

i¢) Should there be any fixed age f Gaitendiy tole aan ee ee 
the secondary school, to the University ? If so, what should be 
these ages? | 

(a) At what age does a student usually sit for the Secondary School 
Leaving Seamination 2 : 


(b) What period of schooling would you consider essential for r Secondary 
echool Leaving Examination and what age-limit if any, would you 
Suggest for candidates appenring in that examination 7? 

(a) What should be the relationship between the different stages of 
edtuicetion 7 

(6) Does the present system of secondary education logically follow in 


sequence the eyetem penal education? At what stage of the 
gecondary school course do pupils normally join the Institution ? 


(ce) How would you integrate the secondary stage with the primary 
irre Siage on the one hand and the University: stage on the 


weil es be the relationship between post-basic achools and. 
secondary schools? Should they have o parity of status for all 

(a) What ebould be the relationship between secondary education ond 
technical and vocational education at the pre-University level? 

(6) Can provision be made in secondary schools for vocational: training * 
gaia Sie ee tN ere 
atager 
Assuming that at the secondury stage we shall bave to cater for 
different types of children with different t abilities and aptitudes, how 
would you like to organize ihe secondary school system from this 
point of view? 

(a) by providing diferent typee of schools’? or 

()) by providing omnibus or multi-lateral schools with a system of 
electives 7 
What are the advantages of the sysiem you advocate? 
At what stage should such elective be taken? 
How would you divide and group the electives? 

a) Acadomic ; 

(>) Practical ; 

te) Technical ; 

(dq) According to some otber classification ? 
What subjects or courses would you inclide under each heating t 

(a) If you favour mulH-interal school, do you think that every school 
should have @ technical cum vocational department? 

elder gt reverse relate technical courses with local industries 7 If 

w could this be done tT Give definite sugesstiona 

“Wags groin in your opinion be followed in stating iechat 
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(a) ‘What, in your opinion, is the place af (i) public schogis and (it) 
residential achools in the system of secondary ¢ Twat 


ib) How can these two types of schools be fitted into the general system 
of education T 


(¢} What should be the policy of the Government towards these two 
+ Af srttionka? 





(a) How far can the special features of the public school be introduced 
into the Day Schools? 


{b) Are you in favour of Day-boarding SchoolsT 


Are you ln favour of co-education in secondary schools? If so, how 
far and under what conditiona con co-education be permitted In 
these schools? 


(a) What is the strength allowed for each class in a secondary school 
in your area? 


(>) What is the mazimom number permitted in a school and what are 
the meoximum number of divisions that are permitted in a class T 


Is there o shift system in your area; and if so, how does it workT 
Do you favour the shift system? 
What do you think should be the sive of 5 class, the number of pupils 


Se Pligg gma amine wo ea eetl eager disatyseactenr r 
class ; seeder aa tee BE eg 






Should there be any -selectlan in matter of admission to secondary 
schools and if 50, whet should be the basis of such selection? 


(a) ‘What are the terms in the academic yeur ? (Mention the months 


which comprise each term and whst period of simmer vacation is 
allowed.) 


(6) Is there 5 minimum number of working days prescribed ? 


(5); Wines are tbe seneek bars 08 work nnd Bow. are |e pera divided 
and how many day: In a week do the clase normally work * 


fd) Would you. sugyest any change in the hours of work or in the 
number of working days in a week? 


(e) What should be the minimum number of working days in a year thot 
must be enforced 7 


( Would you suggest any change in the system of giving holidays and 
vocations ? Should ther be the same for rural and urban aress? 


io} De you approve - the system of holidays now provided for all 


(h) Do you approve of the system of giving one Song vacation in the 
year? If not, what would you like te have in ifs place? What 
system of breaks between working period: would you suggest? 
What provision ia there for medical care of school children? What 
should be the nature, extent and scope of such provision ? 

(a) Are there hostela or dormitories attached to institutions 7? 


(b) Laie tat gine © of students from outside town or village, 
ry school ls situated, needing hostel pelvis 
Se. ee pe 


(o) Have you any suggestions regarding the location of schools? 


Ww like to any restrict} : : ? 
oi Alha beeen pe gre not ons in the matter of locating 
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I . AND 5 SUPERVISION 
lL What ae the types of management in your Siste tn charge of 
Secondary schools 
z What Is the relationahin of the eres with the Department 
of Educating ¢ and the sovermment . 
a. Should all secondary schools be private or State, or should there be 


both types? (Le Are private schools to be encouraged ? Or should 
there be only State/Government schools t) 


4. (a) What should be the policy of the Government towards private vate un- 
recognised schools, tutorial institutions ete? Should hey be 
encouraged ? 

(5) What are the iat quirements for recognition of the cary 
schools anil be the minimum requirements for this: 









tessa 


5S. (a) Is there a grant-in-ald code in your State? If so what ore the 
general principles thereof? 


(6) If private schools are to be aided. what should be the system of ald 
to be followed? (i) block grant, (ii) teachers" salary grant, (ii) 
per capita grant, or (ivy) any other system? 


(c) What are the advantages and disadvantages of (i), (i) (ii) and (iv)? 
é, Should secondary education be the responsibility of 
(} State Governments, and/or 
(ii) Local bodies, and/or 
(iii) Private bodies? 
Please give reasons for your answers. 
7, Which ts the body responsible for the control of secondary education 
ti) to determine sandarda, 
(ii) to prescribe text-books and syllabuses, 
(fi) for the appointment of paper-sctters and examiners. 
(ip). for conduct of examinations, 
(eo) for publication of restilis, 
(vi) for discipline ond welfare of students, and 
(reli) aring candidates for Second- 


“aty School Leaving Certificate Examination end to see that 
the conditions loid down are observed 7 


B What is the relationship of the body responsible for Sect 
Edueation and the Department of Education of the States? 


o. ‘What ia the relationship of the body responsible for secondary educe~ 
ion and the University? 
(2) What should be the essuntial qualifeations for the Inapectorate 
' etience 7 and/or 
@ Degree or ciploans : in. education? and/or 
Special treiniag for inspectorial work ? 


ae ean inspection of secondary schools be made more constructive 
-and effective 7 

(ec) What should be the organisation of the Inspectorate for secondary 
education ? ; 


you favour periodic interchange bet: ween Inspecting and teaching 
6 a Mast Ds wehbolk and Weataing Conan: 
a? 








ASE zEEEC ES [app. 1 





(including Ceceurriele? achipities) 
t. (a) What subjects should be taught in the setondary schools 7 
(b) See ree Erilects os be he Pash xe entire secondary: 






for the Introduction and termination of 





eparate and special course for. =" If special 
ate vordinbetl posiereg ston ri poh 
(¢@) Do you consider the present eirrieulom heavy or light? Give 
reasons for your answer. 
What is the precent medium of Instruction im Primary (Basic) schools 
and in secondary schools of different types? 
3. (oc) What, In your oF should be the medium of instructions in 
secandary schoo different types? Specify giving reasons 
tb) What will be the position of the linguistic minarities In this ssteme 


4 (2) How many languages are to be taught (either as compulsory or 
opticnal) ‘kn (G) the junior bigh school. and (ii) the senior high 
oc T 


th) What is the place of the mother-tongue, the federal language, English 
“and the classical longuage in the scheme of studiecsT 
(ce) (iy At what stage should the federal language be introduced and 
for how long should it be continued 7 
(i) At what stage should English be introduced and for how long 
should {t be continued * 
(#0 What should be the position of the regional language in. this 
scheme depen when it differs from the child's mother- 





Should al eography, civics and economics be tought at one 
subject—sociol stink both in the junior and senior high schools ? 





a Should general science be m compulsory subject In the Junior High 
School stage, to be differentiated later? Or should it continue till 
the end of the gecondary course T 


7. Would you consider it desirable to test = candidate in general 
knowledge af the school leaving stage? 


B (a) What pine should handicrafts play in the etheme of secondary 
educotion: 
ch) Would you favour every secondary school teaching at leas} one craft? 


8. (a) Tt hes been suggested that as India is predominantly an agricultural 
it is mecessary that Agriculture should be one of the 
subjects of study at all stagee of education. What are your’ views 

on au 


(h) Tt Agriculture lt to be a subject of study at the secondary school, 
what, in your opinion, should be the stage at which it should be 
Introduced and what should be the duration of the course and 
the mibjects of study ? 


Nae We tl ced al aaa training in the 


jo. Would you suggest separate Agricullural schools? If 20, where 
would you locale them and what would you suggest should be the 
requirements needed for slarting such a school? What will you 
suggest aa the requirements for the praction) training needed > 
il. Do-you think that these whe ere trained in such schools, should ‘have 
own pesmi cena prin Fy 0, (thas “epee Oth kt 
gher study 
iz What wenild ‘yout as the qgualificntions needed teschera 
| iS suck | saricul F acieccila ond what emoluments Laiaer Fou 
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13. 
14, 


15. 


17. 


18. 


L 


2. 





reriatilte gtuxy. Ageruiiies 4 Barcel schools ? 
What steps would you suggest for adoption to to enable those who 
Calli air Barionlieaces Motes ths seOnet ET ce nie 

(a) Should there be prescribed books or only courses of studies? 

(hb) Lirriacee’y (i) the advantages and (ii) the disadvantages of prescribing 


ic) If books arte to be prescribed, what should be the prescribi 
authority ? : 
Pataki Safty wot ana iota pie ay tose 

psy ey secondary 

school courses? What & your opinion on this point? . 
At what-stage should peciniization begin and to what extent should: 
it be allowed ? “. = 

(a) What kinds of op-curricular (extra-curricular) activities do you have 
in your schools 7 

(6) How much time do yow glve for such activities (in hours) per week 7 

tc) Do you feel the need for giving more time for such activities ? 

td) If so, how much more Tt 

(¢) Will there be p difference between the junior and senlor steges in 
this matler 7 

() What other activities, besides those you already have, would you 
a nti lh he mS wry 


What forilities for art and music should be provided in ; 
schoolef Should such provision be made both for boys’ and girls’ 











(a) What, In your opinion, should be the place assigned to moral and/ar 
religious. instruction in secondary schoola and how would you 
arganizve such instruction? 

(b) What other alternate ways would you zuggest for the promotion af 
character Dnulding and training in leadership ? 

(¢) How for is discipline maintained in schools in your area? Is there 
any growing lendency towards Hidiscinljina T "It 3 20! wae do’ you 
i ieteoe eer What measures would you suggest for ensuring 
better discipline in schools and in the life of the student? — 

Is: there om should there be provision for (I) simple manual labour 
and socially useful work, (ij) recreational farilittes and dil) physical 
education on a compulsory basis? If so, give details. 

should there be compulsory social service by secondary school 
Pupils at any stage? If so, describe the nature ond duration of 
such service T 

Is it possible to introduce some sort of student-government in schools * 
if so, what would be the nature of such provision? Give details. 
Spel there Pe Fomething lice the Sngiish I furm: tor. gttbed! 
children who have compieted the High School course before the 
normal age of entry to the University ? Tt so, what should be the 
Epecific functions of such a sixth form? 


VY. METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
(hb) Da you muigzest any changes in these methods? If sive concrete 
20, give 


(e) How can methods of teavhing be reformed go as to develop intellectual 
eu esc eee 
Is the system of dictating notes wed in your schools How 
should this be allowed T : “= 


‘Pp - - OW 


ra 


" 
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Do you think it desirable that home-work should be ie scribed 
schoolaT Lf so, how much of home-work (both written-work and 
study) do you suggest for each class per week? 

ia) What methods of correction of such written home-work do you have? 
(b) AR Se cae ane Somer EL ne OER Rees tees 


How much of practical work in school do you provide for : 
subjects? Give details for each subject 


What are the library facilities available In your school for pupils and 
teachers 7 How for are they utilised T 


ia) What cio would you suggest for improving library service in 
(bh) How can we make provision for supervised study and library work 
in schools T so seni 











many public i should there be during the seconda 
stage and what should i be the nature of such examinations? 


should schools have an annual examination? Or should there be 
periodical (weekly and terminal) examinations only or both? 


How would you ensure the foll and pro aluation of gress 
of a: student -in school 7 wisi be 


Should there be a public examination at the end of Basic stage af 
serbia (analogous to the junior High School or Middle examina- 


ination ? vantages of the essay type of 
Siew: chenel new type objective tests in the 


te) Would you suggest any alternate | of test to th calle wet 
ci ocecaik ? Ope > those usually adopted 
(a) What aarae be the system of muintaining individual records of 


(>) What would be the weightage given to those records? 
ee as be the basis of annual promotion from one ¢lass to 


Should there be any centralised type of either inter-State 
examination for the secondary schools, of ‘the type of the Cambridge 
ations in addition to the other examining authorities 7 
How can we introduce educational 
yer and vototlonal guidance for 
Vil. TEACHERS AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
wriisk sca Ysa GustIRGllonis Senicitbed foe adr An ackec timary 
yen Becerra ~ am Nig echool clasueg) } (The qualinee, 
for Specialist Ora 
: Fn avert a hited gana? Drill. Master, 
What are the scales ot pay of be ern categorie of techs it 








& BB 


(a) 


(5) 


(ad 
(b 


(6) 


ic) 
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Is there any scheme of Provident Fund, Pension or Gratuity or 2 
syatem of provident fund and pension for each category 

of teachers ? 

7s ns Brovision for employment of part-time teachers and if so 

what are their conditions of service? | 

Do you consider that provision should be made for the employment 

of women as part-time teachers Tf 

What is role of women teachers at Primary School stage, Middle 

School stage and Secondary stage ? 

What would be the minimum scademic qualifications for teachers in 


schools teaching upto third form, senior teaching upto the sixth 
What steps should be taken to attract and retain to the teaching 
profession persons with proper academic. qualifications and love at 
the profession T 
What steps should be taken to improve the prosp ect and status of 
teachers T 


What, in your view, are the defects of the existing system of train- 
of teachers of secondary schools 7 


What changes would you propose in the system? 

What are the facilities for the training of teachers, men and women? 
What, in your opinion, should be the salary scale for teachers in 
secondary schools 7 


What, in your opinion, should be the maximum hours of work for 
secondary school teachers ? 


What should be the maximum strength for a class which one teacher 
can teach effectively 7 


VI. FINANCES 


er ocd Satisfied that secondary schools in the country have adequate 
fnancin! resources for functioning properly ? 

Are you satisfied with the present manner in which grants are given 
Sa) Seen ne sapere BY Dee eae ae cee Covenant 


What should be the ratio of expenditure to be met out of (i) State 
funds; (il) Fees; and (iii) Other sources? 

Can secondary education be free ? 

If not, what steps should be taken io ensure that meritorigus students 
até not cenied access to secondary education only on secount of 
poverty Tf 

What are the rates of fees (tuition fees and others) in: secondary 
achools in your area? 

“Gharged at preceht by ene eens, for tuition. apd examinations 
B seated Sms: Liab roms pica aaa S 


ivy iti Garth mre edie schools maintained in your State by 
the Provincial Government, Local Bodies and Trusts, Missionary 
apenclen: 25d cher private: ystlen 2 

What methods would you . tor findmg out additional funds 
required for improving the system of secondary education 7 


—  — 
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‘Friday, ltth “ - arr. Simin, 
Saturday, 1th Pf dep, Simla. 
Sunday, 1 arr,  Defht. 
Monday, 13th = - dep, Delhi. 
st ae ArT. af. 
14th to IBth in a Halt at SRINAGAR. 
Sunday = dep. Srinngar. 
wi a ie > arr. Jammu. 
Monday 20th = -» dtp. Jamu 
o nny a ; aie Pir ad 
re . CS Re City 
22nd & 23rd = -» Halt at JULLUND 
Friday, § 24th - ; dep. Jullundur City. 
- a “ arr. Ludhiana. 
- " rt .- Trip to Moga by read ond back 
to Ludhiana. 
PT “1 = dep. Laudhi 
Saluriiay, 25th a arr. Delhi. 
20th & 27th a : Halt ot DELHT 
= -- #&rr. Lucknow, 
atth & 30th fe + Halt at LUCENOW. 
Friday, Sist _ arr, Allahabad. 
| ist & ist November, 1962 = Bait ot ALLAHABAD. 


Sunday, 30th = 
Monday, Ist December, 1952 -> Arr Delhi 
Pha y, Ist January, 1953 io. OTT. 
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frvsieemennay 


Sonday, ist ¥ February, 1953 


Sees tee ee Cee en 





f 





ry ah 


Monday, 23rd =. Vint 
shee -> Halt 
Friday 27th -- Halt ALIOR, 
Saturday, 23th “Sap: Gwalior. 
arr. 
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List of Boores AND INDIVIDUALS WHO GAVE ONAL EVIDENCE OR SUBMITTED 
MEMORANDA OR OTHERWISE ASSISTED THE COMMISSION 





Central Ministry af Education. 
Inter-University Board of India. 
All-India Federation of Educational Associations. 


oon Catherine, Principal, Sophia College. 
Shri B. C. Chatterji, District Inspector of Schoois. 


oe 3 Duit, Director of Education. 
. 2 Gupta, Manmges § Savitri Girls College. 
Government High School 





FE. Cc. erage : 
Shrimati Vv. M. ula, saaneeineal af Schools. 
Shri P. C.. Lal, Ex-Principal, Teuchers’ Training College. 
. MC. Mahi, Headmaster, Government High School for Sindhi« 
, |. MN. Vyas, Principal, Mayo College. 





.  hiramat All, Dibrigarh: 

. KE. BR Baisya, Secretary, Assam Text-Bock Committers. 

. § C Barboruah, Ee -Chainnan, School Board, Sibsagar. 

= H. P. Harooah, Retired Chief Engineer, Shillong. 

H. P. Barooah, Dibrugarh. 
K Margaret Barr, Shillong. 

Shri BH. K. Barua, Secretary, University Classes, Ganhati University. 
» Hem Barus, Principal. B. Boroosh College, Gauhati 

. Kamakshyaram Borua, Gauhati. 

. & S&S Barus, Dibrugarh. 

» BM. N. Barua, Dibrugarh. 

. 8 C. Barus, Hei . Dibrugarh High School. 

» m N. Barua, D 

uw) Di 

» A.C. Berbarua, sania pariah 

_  & Bhityan. “Principal, Cotton College, Gauhati. 

» % EK. Bhoyan, MP. Gauhuti. 

« Bose, . Dhubri College, Dhwhri. 

Shrimati D. Borst, Gauhatl. 
Shri Chaliha, President, Assam Pradesh Congress Committee, | 
. @. P. Choliha, Chairman, Public Service ie 


Chalihs, Headmistress, Girls’ High Sehool, Dibrugarh 
Shrimati J. Chanda, Education Department, Shi re 
| Chakravarty, Cotton senor Gauhati. 






Shri G. Dos, MB. 
, Omeo Kumar. Dai, Minister for Education, Shillong. 





" 5 a ae is sa ee 
» ptomnrd ter rec Historical and Antiquarign Studi 


S Gohain, Special Officer for Basic Education, Gauhati: 
D. Goswami. Director of Public Instruction, Shillong. 
re Goswart, MLA, Gaubatl. 
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D. C. Das Gupta, Gauhoti University, Gauhatl 

K. K. Handiqu!, Vice-Chancellor, Gatihati University. 

H. Kanoi, Dibrugarh. 

B.C. A Gauhati University, Gauhatl. 

A. §, Kid Men Sh” t© the Government of Assam, Shillong. 


Shillong. 

sam Rashtrabhashs Prachar Samity, Gauhati. 
: i2, Inspectress of Schools Shillong. 

Shri L Majid LCS. Secretary, Education Department, Shillong. 

Reh Headmaster, High School, Mokokchung, Naga Hills 

an ‘omin. | 


» HK. N. Nabis, Assam Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samity, Gauhatl. 
~ & Pal, Supervising Headmaster, A.O.Co, Schools, Digbai, 

« © KK. Phukan, Mi.A, Gauhati. 

i MM. Bets Dibrugarh. 

Shrimati A. Rahman. : 

Shri A. Baeainun: Dibrugarh” 

Brother Roe, St Edmund's College, Shillong. 

shri S&S. C. Hajkhowsa, Inspector of Schools. Forbat 

Anil Chandra Roy, Principal, Darrang College, Darrang. 

U. Owen ‘Rowie, ‘Shillo 





Har ‘Basie Training Centre, Udaerb 

S, C Sikdar, Headmaster, Jail Road High School, Shillong. 

P. C, Sharma, Advocate, Shillong. 

RE. Sharma, Headmaster, Bezbarua High School, Sibsagar, 
Ratnakar Sharma, Dibrugarh. 

L. Sharma Baruah, Retired Superintendent, Normal School, Jorhat. 
G. © Sharma Borooah. Officer, -A.0.Cay Dighot. GaubsthL 


Mahannid Si rere Depate Comalisiauer Dibrugarh. 
K. PF. i ALP. Tezpur. 


aS f 3 FBT E RA re aes 


Director of Agriculture, Shillong. 

Assistant Director of Agriculture, Shillong. 
Deputy Director of Cottage ° Soop Shillong. 
Deputy Director of Serieuiture, Shillong 
Department of Public Instruction Officers. 


Headmester, Cotton Collegiate School, Gauhatt. 
Government High School, Dibrugarh. 
Girls’ High Sehool, Dibrigarh. 


Headmistress, Pincmotint School, Shillang. 
Loreto Convent. 


Principal, College at Agriculture, Jorhat. 


Basic ‘Training Centre, Titabar. 
St. Anthony's Callege, Shillong. 


fnreceniatives of 





Aided High Schools’ Association, Dibrigarh 

Aided College Teachers’ Association. 

Inspecting Officers’ Association, | 
Supérintendent of Normal Schbol, Jorhat. 


BHOPAL— 


Malhotra, Princ Hamidia College, Bhopal. 
ma SS : P. Verma, Senior ie gen of Schools, Bhopal. 
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HiHAR— 


Shri S. A. Ali, Guzri, Paina City. 
|, ON. Ahmed, Member, Basic Education Board, Patna. 
. & M Ahmed, Deputy Tirector of Education, Patna: 
.  Sindhyeswar Mishre, Headmaster, High School, Sultangan). 
. KN. Bab Vice-Chancellor, Patna University, Patna. 
. en Shankar Bahadur. New Endamkuan, Patna. 
Kumari B. Dey, Secretary’. Balika Vidyalaya, Patne. 
Kumari N. De, Bikar Council of Women, Paina. 
iS. BR. Des Youth's Welfare Association, Patna. 


Shri 

q. E. Shri R. BR. Diwakar, Governor of Bihar, Patna. 

Shri D, ML Dutta, Philosophy Department, Patne College, Pains 
, A. Hussain, Syndic, Bihar University, Patna. 

» AK, Twa Headmaster, Filla School, Purnea 





Kumari 5. S Mitra, Bihar Council of Women, Patna. 
Shri J. Nath, Gandhi Smarak Achangal Vidyalaya, Hhiri, Arrah. 
Shri Chandersshekhar Pandey, Chapra. 
1 | | Directress of Girls’ Education, Patna. 
Shri Kshetra Mohan Poddar, Headmaster, Ram Mohan Roy Seminary, Patns. 
= Bhagwan Prosad, Assistant of Education (Planning), Paina. 
» mR &. Prasad, Syndic, Paina Universi Patna. 
. dagdamba Saran Roy, Principal, Sec ondary Training Haaser Bhagalpur. 


i Premtosh | 
Shri Baldeo Sahay, Si Advocnte-General, atmo. 
Rev. C. P. Saldhana, Rettor. Kurist EF Hala High Schools, Bettiah. 
Shri eaten Shastri, Assistant Director tor Social Eduction, Patna. 
‘a ate, zak Principal, He Handika Basic Training School, Dumka. 
4 caret Parvk d@ Singh, MLP.. Cholrman, District Board, Monghyr. 
. Drworika pend Principal, Sarvodaya Mahavidyolnya. 
The Bihar Community College. Narsinghnagar, Turk. 
. D. M. Singh, Jharia Academy, 
" “K. Singh, Headmester, Daya “hand Vidyalaya, ag Patna, 
. Nagethwer Singh, President, Bihar Secondary Teachers’ Association, 


Patna. 
o Rajandhari Singh, Chairman, Public Service Commission, Paina. 
. Rambinode Singh, MLA. Patna. 
a Baksh! A. P. cinhs, Inspector of School#; Patna Division, Patna. 
. ©. P. Binks, a, Superintendent, Reformatory School, Hazaribagh. 
. GN, Sinha, Retired Director of Public Instruction, Bihar. 
: iE c Saba Dini i tet Bac School, Kothi 
- pithy thantapaton, Darbhanga. 
= B P. Sinha, Principal, Basie Training Schoo rhaoen, seas 
het eh ae Sinha, bebo erage ar age estan 
Shri Thakur, ar ee c ial Eclucation, Bhagalpur. 
Kumari 1. HL. Tolley, | Principal. Bishop Westcott School for Girls, Na wre 
Rev. V. Tucker, Headmaster & Inspector of Catholic Schools, Ranchi 
Shri Amal Upadhyay, Headmaster. M. ¥. Institution, Purutia. 
=e B. 5. Upadhyay, Deputy Director of Education (Basic & Primary), Bihar. 


_-¥ Upadhyay, Assistant Director of Education (Sonskrit Education), 
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Si! 2S Vern may Sortaty, Tere Gook Goumities, betae, 
Director of Agriculture, Patoa. se 





Post-Hasic School, Shrinager, Purnea.: 
and of a number of Basic, Government and non-Government High Schools. 


Inzpectors of Schools, arerdce 
Patna. 


Tirhoot. 
Basic Training School, Chirl, Ranchi. 
Bazio Training School, Gaya: 
Baalc Troining School, Pindrajore, Manbhum 
St. Joseph's Convent High | ae Sate ey 
Industrial Training Centre, Dighaghat, P 
B. N. RK. Training College, Bankipur, Girts High School. 
secretary, Mahatma: Gandhl Vidyalaya, Chakradharpiir. 
Bihar Publishers’ Association. 
District Secondary School Teachers’ Association, Jharia. 
Staff of the Government Training College, Patna. 
Tisco Teachers’ Association, Jamshedpur. 


BILASPUR (Simla Hills}— 
Shri Prem Singh, Education Officer, Bilaspur State. 


Shri N. L. Ahmed, Principal, Elphinstone College, | 
S. Srinivasa Alyar, Principal, D. & High School, Sten, Bombay. 

Shrimati Violet Alva, Bombay. 
‘Shri B. P. Aradhya, Haliyal, North Kanara, 

» G. K. Athalye, Inspector of Visual Education, Bombay State. 

»  #..5, Bangera, Headmaster, Basel Mission High School, Dharwar. 
Kumari 5. Bopat, Inspectress of Schools, Hombey. 
Shri B. V. Bapat, Principal, Tilak College of Education, Poona 
Shri N. 5. Bendre, Baroda. 
Kumari M. Benjamin, Hendmistress, Alexandra Girls’ Institute, Bombay. 
Shri M. C. Benson, LP. Mission High School, Surat. 

- a Binkon Chief Producer, Films: Division, Government of India, 
» © Bhanot, Educational Inspector with other officers 
Acharya 5. RB, Bhise, Principal, Hakumiji High School, Bord. 
.c rkar, Ram Mohan English Schoo 





aki T Bon b 
Shri J. R. Dani, Headmaster, J. #. City High School, Dulla 
Ss A Dave, Ahmedabad, West Khandesh, 

. AL ore cree tg incre einn be LR been Becta 


Me | 
ee Desal, Principal, 3. 3. T. College, Abmedabad. 


pal, C..N. Vidyalaya, Ahmedabad. 
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Shri P. A: Desai, Principal, RC. Technical eight Ahmed 

, § S&S Deshmukh, R. ¥.. Technical High School, Bombay- 

. © S. Deshpande; §.N.D. Thackersy Kanveshala, Poona. 

. Ud. ¥. Deshpanday, N. & & Secondary Teschers’ Associstion, Bombay. 
. G: M. Deshpande, Headmaster, Karnatek Rursl Education Societys 

High School, Ainapur, Belgaum. 

. & LL. Diss, LCS, Education Secretary; Bombay, 

_ & V. Divetia, Viee-Chancellor, Gujerat University. 

» 0. Donnelly, Principal, $1. Sunislan’s High School, Bombay. 
Rk. G. Dubey, Bijapur, 
ht. ¥ ‘Donde, Headmatter, R. M. Bhatt High School, Bombay. 
D. FR. Gadgil Gokhale Institute of Politics, Poona 
GV RR HOMME, Seth Dharamasay, G. Thackersey High School, 

Bombay. 

MM. Gandh), XLP., Kalols Panchmaohals, Bombay. 

. G. Ghare, Member, $.S. Headmasters’ Association, Poona. 

. D. Ghate, MLA, Poona. 

iM. Ghotin, National Secondary School, Ahmedabad, 

» Curator, Lord Heay Muhorashtra Industrial Museum, 
V. Ghurye, H. G. S. Vidyalays, Bombay. 

Rf. Gunijilar,. Retd. Principal, Elphinstone Colleye, Bombay. 
Shoikh Hassan, Hony. Secretary, Bombay Headmasters’ Association. 
VW. Hembraja, Secretary, Kurnatalta Headmasters’ Association, Bijapur. 
| ee 
5. 


ae Tt 


ok 


Lite 


A.V: Iver, Headmaster, New High School, Dohad. 
Jaynkar, Vice-Chancellor, University of Poona 
Joglekar, Principal, Gokhale Education. Society's High School, 


ee 


. WW. K. Jog, Wadla College, Poona. 
» Uma Shanker Jost Wadia College, Poona. 
V. H. Eadival, General Secretary, Karnatak Secondary Teachers’ 

n Association, Bugalirot. 

» %™R BH. Kapadi, Seog Ahmedabad Headmasters’ Association, 
Sir! BD. Karns, Secretary, Hengne: Steee-Solicne ‘Sonatas 
' . ¥, ane han 

. AB. Kelkar, Poona. Nanas 
=» 


‘A. Kewalramani, Headmaster, Premier High Gebel, Donibay. 

Kumari K. Khandvala, Education Officer, Bombay | 

Shri G. 5. Khair, Maharashtra Vidyalaya, Poon. 

« i Kolhatkar, Baroda University. 

. V. KR. Koppal, Headmaster, R. L. S. High School, Dharwar. 

Rev. B ye Koppekar, Principal, New English School, Hubil. 

Shri G. 5. Krishnayya, Principal, Testhers’ College, e, Belgaum 

» N. Kulkarni, Hony. Secretary, SS. Headmas ters’ Association. Poona. 
G & Kulkarni, Basel Mission High School, Dharwar 


i G. Kulkarni, Bombay. 
. » Sehools. Hony.. Secretary. Astociation of Managements of Poona 


- M Lad, LCS. Secretary, Legal Department, Bombay. 
G. Limaye, Dy. Chairman, Legislative Councij Bomba 
a x Marsaben,. (Principal thurs: New 35 rie 


School, Bombay. 
Executive Com 
Mental " mittee, Indian Council of 


nua OR 


32 E 


re BI Mage Malarate sapaje Fao, aluya, Satara 
| Un, V 
penal Lina Sie rpgy aatzrend pip Ahmedabad. ay 7" 





~» # M Munthi, MLC, SER Ginis. Alimdane.s 
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Shri S. K. Muranjan, Principal, Sydenham College, Bombay. 

»  N. G. Nafigir, Headmaster, HB. High School, Kundgol. 

» DD d. Nagarkar, President. Poona Adhyapak, Sangh, Poona. 

Kumari P. Nagarwalla, Principal, J.B. Vacehy Girls’ High School, Bombay. 

sori J, P, Naik, Indian Institute of Education, Bombay. 

~ ©. C, Nandimath, Registrar, Poona University, 

» ©. R. Nayak, Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipatit 

» & Nurullah, Joint Director of Education ond nist, 55.C. 
Examination Board, Poona, 

» PK. Oak, NALYV. High School, Poona. 

» SK. Oak, NALY. High School, Poon. 

Shrimati S. S. Oomarigar, Hony. Secretary, Bombay Presidency Women's 
Council Bombay, 

Shri N. V. Pai, Headmaster, Chiketsal Samooha High School, Bombay. 

Kumari Subhadea Paniit, Principal, Arya Kanya Mahavidyalaya, Baroda. 

Kumari Saraswat] Pandit, Baroda. 

Shrimat! Subhadrabhail Pagar, Principal, S.ND.P. Mahila Vidyalaya, Baroda. 

Shri K. G. Pandit, Min, Principal, Willingdon College, Sangli. 

Shri M. V. Pandit, Jt. Principal, Sanjecwan Vidyalara, Panchgani. 

Kumari S. Panandikar, Principal, Secondary Training College, Bombay. 

Shri HK. F. Paranjpe, Poona. 

» = St ahem Hemimaster, Northcote ‘Technical High School, 

olapur, 

G. S., Eersauivayys, Principal Lingraj College. Belyawm. 
¥. Parulekar, Director, Indian Institute of Editcation, Bambay. 

- & Eetel, Barn Patt ral. school, Dha Gujarat. 

Pa ddmaster, V.N. High rma}, 

Anand, Barotz. 


Patel, 

Blevins Headmaster, Middie Middie School, Mukhed, Nanded 
Patke, Co-Editor, “Progress of Education", Poona. 
Patwardhan, Ex Director af Education, Bombay. 

- Patw Poona. 

. Pavate, Director of Education, Bombay. 

. Pawar, Secretary, Board of Secondary Education, Poons, 


“Pradhan, 
Ramakrishna a a Rajah’s High School, Vileshwur. 
M. A. Razsaq, Principal, Anjuman-i-islam High School of Commerce, 
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» G. D. Rege, , Secondary Bombay Suburban WN. S. Secondary Teachers’ 


Association. 
Rev. A. Rehm, Eeeipe St Vincents’ High School, Poona, 
Kumari Amy B. H. J. Rustomjee, Bombay. 
Shri R. P. Sabnis, Vidya Mandir 6 ifayangaon, Poona. 
» & A, Sabnia. President, 5 cht Teachers’ Association 
» ©. Ko Sankholkar, Secrotary, Bombay State Federation = Secondary 
Teachers’ Association, Bombay, 
» BV. Sane, SND. Thackersey Kuoyoshala, Poona. 
» BG. Sapne, Principal N armada High Schou, Shukin ‘Tirih, 
Shrimat! Manorama Sarabhai, Shrey a8, Ahmedabad. 
Shrimati Sarladeyi Sarabhai,  chanitene: 
Shri Vikram Sarsbhal, Head of the Physics Department, AhmedabadcL 
» D. J. Sardeshpande, Headmaster, Rajpur High School, Rajpur. 
Shrimati Indumati Chemanlal Seth, Dy. Minister Tor Education, Bombay. 
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Fr. Solagram, Principal, St, Kavier's High School, Bombay. 
Shei Aa Seen: President, State Federstion of Headmasters’ Association, 


=z. 8 ? 


Eads: eE- 


o AMPMOMASE 
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Officers of the Directorate of Education. 


N. = M. Swamy, MP. Ranipet. 
setae tee Industrial High Sehool, Alibag. Eolaba 
roakarcal 2h Thokore, President, The Bombay Stute Federation of 
Secondary Teachers’ Association, Aimedabad., 
R. M. Trivedi, Principal, New Education High Scheol, Ahmedabad. 
. Vaidya, Gurkul High School, Ghatkopar. 
Vakil,, Edvrational Vine nie Ahmedabad. 
Wakil, Bharatiya Vidya wan, Bombay, 
. Virkar, President, 5.5. Headmasters’ Association, Poona. 
. Vyas, Bombay. 
Wadia, Baroda University, Baroda. 
Wadia, Ex-Pro-Vice-Chancallor, MSR. University, Baroda. 
Wadia, Vice-Chancellor, Hombay University. 
;, Wurty, Hesdmuster, Tutorial High School and the Editor, “The 
* Sahoo Weeks etn 
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Headmasters of 


Agriculture High School, Bijapur. 
ane Urdu High School, Poona, 

phinstone sasaki dee High School, Bombay. 

Agricultural High School, Bijspur. 

Saal High School, Bijapur. | 

Rajah’s High School, Nileshwar, SE. 

Haja Bam High School, Rolhapur. 

Sardars’ High wciag 

New High School, Bombay. 
A. K. Girls’ High School, Dharwar. 





Hearimistress, 
Mayor, Ahmedabad Municipality. 
Principals of 


Cathedral and John Canon Boys’ School, Bombay. 
Commerce Colicge, Ahmedabad. 
ee College, Ahmedabad, — 
Arts College, Ahmedabad. 
Teachers Training College, Kolhapur. 
St. Columbia School, Bombay. 
St Xaviers’ School, Ahmedabad. 
St Mavier's High School, Bombay, 


Registrars of 


Bombay University. 
ay DT. Women's University, Bombay: 
Uni . Baroda. 


MSA. 
Gujarat University, Ahmedabad. 


Representatives of 


Bharat Scouts & Guides Associotion, Bombay. 
Federation of Secondary Teachers’ Association. 
Education Society, Ahmedabad. 
Headmasters’ Associa 


Harmatak Secondary Teachers’ Afsociation, 
Karnatak University, Bagalkole. 

Municipal Corporation, Bambasy. 

Scape tam of Arts A Science Colleges, Bombay, 
Por Sinivenstty of Burods. 
University of Bombay. 
6.5.0.T. Women's University, 
Poona University. 
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secretaries of 
Ahmednagar Secondary Teachers’ Association. 
Bombay State Federation of SOC SHREY, SRC, Association. 
Karnstak Headmasters’ Association, Bijapur. 
Maharashtra Serondary Teachers’ hiesiation 
Secondary Teachers’ Aseoclation, Poons. 





CcoOoRG— 


ari B.S Eushalapa, Speaker, Legislative Assembly, Mercara. 
» EK. PF A. Pillsi, Principal, Teachers’ College, Mercara 
Ganesh J. Rao, District Education Officer, Mercara. 


CUTCH, (BHUJ)— 
Shri J. J. Nannvaty, Education Officer. 


DELHI (including the Centre)— 


qeae Shriman Narayan Bl, General Secretary, ADC.C, New Delhi. 
Shri Frank Anthony, ALP, airman, All- India Anzlo-Indian Association, 
New Delhi. 
= Afnontasayanam nt diciine SLP. Depuly Speaker, House of. the 
People, New ‘Delhi 
. A. BE. 'T Barrow, MP. Secretary, Inter-State Board of Anglo-Indinn 


Education, New Delhi. 
K. D. Bhakzhi, Central Institute of Education, Delhh 
H, K. Bhan, Ministry of Education, New Delhi. a 
5. 8. Sites Secretary, Ministry of Education, New Delhi, 
J. Seg puty Minister for Rehabilitation, Government of India. 


wo | De Birla, 2 Hiew Delhi. 
» ©. N. Chak, Deputy Educational Adviter, Minisiry of Education, 
New Delhi 


ss ig ig es Deshmukh, Minister for Agriculture, New Delhi. 
»  & N. Dhusivya, ALP. New Delhi. 
i A. & Grewal, Under-Secretary, Ministry of merge New Delhi. 
: We at Haggerty, Educ Educational Consultant, Ministry of Education, 
ew Delhi 
Ashfaque Husain, Deputy. Secretary, Miniairy of Education, New Delh/ 
aa RF. RF. Jajware, LLP. New Dethi. 
Humayun Kabir, Additions! Secretary, Ministry of Education, 
New Delhl. 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Minister for Health, New Delhi. 
Shri Jagannath Kaushal, MP. New Delhi, 


Sardar Suriit Singh Majithia, Deputy Minister for Defence. 
Shri K. D. Malaviya, MP, Deputy Minister for Natural Resources, 
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D. S Nigam, Central Institute of Eduention, Delhi. 
Shrimat! Sita Paramanand, MP. New Delhi. 
ShH E. A. Pires, Principal, Central Institute af Education, Delhi. 

Veda. Prakasha, Central Institute of Education, Dethi. 
Shrimnti EK. Siva Hao, All-Indin Women's Conference. New Delhh 
Shrimat! Hannah Sen, All-India Women's Conference, New Dethi. 
Shri 5, N. Sen, Vice-Chancellor, Delhi University. 

Lall Singh. chy New Delhi 


u i Sharma, Ministry of Education, New Dethi 
Pp J. Sarat MP. eee Delhi. 
» .&. G. Vaidyanathan, Bharat Loe eee ey ee Da 
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Shri KE. Zachariah, Ministry of External Affairs, New Dethi. 
University af Delhi. 
Principals of Colleges in’ Delhi 
Registrar and Representatives of the University of Delhi 
Shri Saeed Ansari, Jamin Millin Islamia, Delhi. 
Kumari E. M. Ashdown. Education (Planning) Officer, Diocese of Delhi, 
Now Delhh 
Shri A. N, Banerji, Director of Education, Delhi 
a @yott Bhan, Member, Managers’ Association, Delhh 
ok ee va, Seeretary, Delhi State Graduate Teschers’ Association, 


B. Bhattacharya, Principal, Union Academy, New Delhi. 
Chowdhury Brahm Prakash, Chief Minister, Dethi. 
Shri A ong ef Principal, Raisina Bengali Higher Secondary School, 

ow h 
i. ae eo Principal DAW. Higher Secondary School, 
ew De 
Kumari 3. Dang, Principal, R.M:. Arya High School for Girls New Delhi. 
Shri A. Soar DEE Secretary, Association of Scientific Workers. 
ew 
» A C Beb, Principal, Cambridge School, Delhi. 
» Ishwar Das, Sink are L yiceesra School, Delhi. 
ari, S. Deviditia, Principal, Queen Mary's School, Delhi. 
tin Dayal, ean e Higher Secondary School, New Delhi. 
_ Siva Ram Gupta, Government H.S. School, Delhi Cantt 
~« Ram Chandrm Gupta, Delhi 
7 heawans Kishore, Commercial 4S: School Delhi 
e Hardwarl Lal, Birla ELS. School, Delhi 
» ‘&. Lal, Harcourt Butler HS. School, New Delhi. 









Sham Lal, President, Delh! Municipallty. 
AW. ‘Menzes, st. Columba’s High School, New Delhi 
Prof. M. Mujeeb, Vice-Chancellor, Jamia Millia Isinmin, Delhi 
Shrimati Sechdeva, Headmistress, Government High School, Delhi 
t B Shi Brincipal, Girt Lal Schoo 
‘ ari ES: 
N. Singh, Speaker, Delhi State Assembly. oS gee 
Mohindrs Singh, faa HS. School, Delhi 
L. Sharms, Craft Education Societies’ Federation, Deth). 
ireninh gti ar Principal, Camp College, New Belhi. 
Hepresentatives of the Lot Fai. Refugees Association. 
Board of Higher Secondary Education 
deccutes of Gunace a 
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‘State Teachers’ Association. Reroch Chibicén, 
State Headmasters’ Association, 
Stute Post-Graduate Teachers Association. 
state Graduate Teacher” Associntion 
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E Major Himimat Singh, Lt Governor, Simla 
Shei ¥. D. Parmar, se Salts Simis, 

A aiwont Ham, ° ot, achal Pradesh Assembly. 

“ Sehgal, Deputy Director of Education, Simin. 7 Stenta: 


HYDERABAD 
Dr. A. AIL Serre College of Agriculture, Hyderabad. 
She Sree Ameer-ud-Din, Principal, “Anwar-ul-UWloom High School, 


pe itn ALL Principal MLS. Higher Sec 

a mn | i a 

Ss. aie iris L ters erence Canianiy Chavet Secunderabad. 
—— eedmester, Viveka Vaordhanl High School, 


Hydera 
Kumari De Lima, Principal. “coreg Girl’ High Scho Hyderabad 
Shri 5. Deuskar, Principal, Schoo) of Ari, Hyderabod a 
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See nee a neaeane nah, Sete Se Peete ore ae ore reeeee 
Rev. A PB. Fernandez, Rector, _St Mary's High & pol and President, 


secundérabad 
Shri Pmulchand Gandhi, Minister for Educstion. 
» GU BR Ganu, Advocate, Hyderabad. - 
«» LL. N. Gupta, Secretary, Education Department. 
Syed Hyderabad. 


Hussain, 
Brother John, Rector, All Saints’ Institution High School, Hyderabad. 
Shri K. A. Jonathan, General Secretary, Secunderabad Teachers’ Association. 
Shrimati Kalyani Kuttlammal, Principal, Kers’ Girls High School, 


Hyderabadi. 
Shri M. 5. Koliswaran, Secretary, All-India Federation of Educational 
x yreiens Mahboob College, rabad. 
" Kempe, yderubad. 
» Khonde Hao Kulkarni, Headmaster, Eezar Memorial School, 
Hyderabad. 
» Ga Vea snorting Special Officer, Department of Technical & Vocational 


Education, Hyderabad. 
-- Ragaswaml, Serretary, Teachers’ Union, Altwar Chowk, 
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guda. 
aera ree Director of Poblic Instruction, Western Circle. 


Rambtrishna Hao, Chief ister. 
Wamen Rao, Dy. Director of Public Instruction, Eastern Circle. 
5. P. Reddy, Hyderabad. 
eae Vice-President, Hyderabad Aided & Private School Teachers’ 
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Shri Sheikh Mohom Mohamed ‘Abdtllah, Prime Minister & Minister of Education. 
Abdul Abad, Principal, Gov ont Multi-purpose School, Srinagar. 
Begum Zafar All, Chief Inspectress, Women's Education. 
Shri Gulam Ahmed Ashahi, Registrar, Jemmu & Kashmir University. 
ane oalt, Kashmir Circle. 
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weterpec Principal, Genk BMemorinal College, Srinagar. 
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Mohinder Singh, gh, Inspector of Schools, caret Circle. 
L. D. Suri, Principal, Government Gondhi Memoria] College, Jammu. 
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Shrimati Thussoo, Inspectress of Schools, Jammu Circle. 
Principal, Ananta Nag Colicge, Khahabal. 


Headmasters of 
Multi-purpose High School, Shalimar. 
hy ge School, Jammu. 


Khalsa High School. Srinagar. 
Hepresentatives of 
The University of Kashmir. 
The ‘Leachers’ Organisations. 


MADHYA BHARAT— 


Shri J. J SE Les Dusen OF Ropension,-Sntere: 


Be Rahul Barpute, Indo 
= D. N. Bhalla, Principal, Victoria College, Gwalior, 





K. C Shukla, Principal, Scindia 

= peices ich eho 

Ealuram Virulkar, Ex-Minister for Eduration, Indore. 

V. 5. Swami, Representative of the Madhya Hharat Teachers’ Asso; 


ciation, 
N. A. Yagnik, Principal, PRG. College, Indore. 
Secretaries of Guirati Samal College, Indore. 
High School, Gwalior. 
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Shri K. B. Godhole, Headmaster, Government Science Core High School 


-- A. R Gokhale. Superintendent, Sewa Sadan High. School, N Nagpur. 
= eee Berar Education Society's High School, 


Seth Govindas, MP 

5. Ye Gupta, Headmaster, Government High School, Chhindwaura. 
N. L. Inamdar, Founder, New Dex Education Soctety, Amraoth 
ee hans MOG Reacher teres hata 
Paced do dake, prada ar tie Girls’ Hi Schoo agpur. 
Hua 3, John, Pinca, MLA, Sa . 7 


» 4. B. Kapur, Principal, Rajkumar College, Raipur, | 
a) We ecg Secretary, Secondary School Teachers’ Association, 
« RK L. Khare, Headmaster, Sitabai Sangal High School, Anjangaon, 


Shrimati Lakabal Kolie, Nagpur. 
Shrimati S. aa en ee ee rm KR Five, ee High School, 


» Hans esha Khandwa. 
= = ~ Lendhe, Shivajee Education society, Amravati. 
Mangiamurti, High Court Judge, Nagpur 
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shrimati Kamla Mant, Hony. General Secretary, National Council of 
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» & S&S Mishra, a Model High School, 
» iW. PF. Misra, i — 
aD yg EE omen in Inia 
mn tional Council Wi 
Shrimat: Sita Parmanand, MP. (Chhindweara). iW a 
Paranjpe, Superintendent, Lokanchi Shala, WN 
Headmaster, Chhatarpur. 


L Pulliwar: Be ree ent, Girls School, Chanda. 
» Vr), r Commanding, 4 MP. Battalion. 
. Ranade, Jabalpur. 


f; Siaacmnineter, Beynon Smith High School, Belgaum. 
, Christ Church Boys’ High School, Jabalpur. 
Guidance Institute, 
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Ruthquist, Leader of a Swedish Vocational 
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Shri Iswar Singh, Ex-Depu Director of Public Instruction, Jabalpur. 
Sih Cink Beanie Mee Rover 


iL; Nagpur 
aaa West, Headmistress, IN. Tota Parsi Girls’ High School, Nagpur, 
Chief Secretary, ACP. Government, Nagpur. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, Nagpur. 


Commissioner, cn eo 





Government Girls’ High Senne Amravatl 
Lady ype? a Grane con ot tie Schoo ae 
‘ ¥en J 
Members of the Academic Council, Mirren an 


University of Nagpur, 


Shri Shivajee eS Amravati - 
Engineering School, Nagpur. 


. hoal, | 
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| _, Hads High School, N ae. 
= Shri Shi ii Ed 
vo ucstion Seclety, Amravati. 
Secondary Schools in East Berar Division, Amravati. 





shri C, C. Abraham, Principal, YMCA. College af Physical Education, 


m L Abraham, Headmaster, =P.G. High School, Nar 
= K. Balasubramania Atyar, MLC, Co 
My Madras Trespondent, PS. Secondary School, 


" T. SV. Alyar, Headmaster, Sri Brihadambal Government High School, 


" BAN Be pares Higher Elementary School. V. 

Shrimati M. Lakshmi Ammal, Madras Seva Sodan, Chetput, Madr ae 
a V. S.S. Appara, Sydspurum. Nellore 

Rev. Arsnha, Hemlmaster, 5, Jouph's H High School, Kozhikode. 
Strimati R Arulappan, Headmistress Benet SRL Koz i We 
Sh Tt. ¥. ., Azuniugem, Headmaster, MD.T. Hindu College High School 
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Shri T. Poa esa Chettiar, MP. Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya, 


. © R Ayyongar, Perlyana' var South Indian Teachers’ Union, 
Kuma Bagyam Inspectresso! of Schools, Madurai. 
Shri'S. R. Balasubramaniam, Headmaster, S.A. High School, Tirukkattupaili, 


Tanjore. 

See Ee eee eee ee 
tnum, East Godavari District 

Shri J.P Bhaskar ‘Wardlaw High School, Bellary. 

Rev. ao Boyd, Principal, Madras Christian College, Tambaram, Madras 


epery, Madras. 
Shri V. eno Chari, General Secretary, Council of Public Affairs, Madras. 
¥. 'T. Charya, T'Nagar, 
T. Chengalvarcyan, Muayor, ‘Corporation of Madras. 
T. ¥V. Chokkappa, Salem College, 
x Chettiar, Raja 












Muthiah of Chettinad, Madras. | 
. Phen Raja Chidambaram, MLA, President, District Board, Tiru- 


3, Chinnappa, Principal, Giris’ Christian High School. ae 
Kumari M. Cornelius, 3 Hamakrishna Mission Vidyalaya, Colmbatore. 
Shri P. Damoduran, MP tore. 
aa A. Dani Daniel, Headmaster, LO ae ea Net ihe Mage pea pe 
Rev. Dorelewam, Headmaster, St Mavier'a College High School, Palam- 


Shri G. Dastgir, Hetired Divisional Inspector of Schools, Kilpauk, Modras 
Rev. Mother Edwisa, St. Joseph's Girls" High School, Gunta 
Shri &. KEangaraj] Elias, Headmaster, Corley High School, Tambaram, 


Medras. 
Kumari J. F. Forrester, St. Christopher's Training College, V 
Hey. T. R. Foulger, Principal, Meston Training College, Roy vapettnle Madras 
Bat. K. P. Gounder, Seepage rip District Hoard, Coimbatore. 
* Govindarajan, Salem eee, Salem. 
» HE M. Hegde, President. South Kangra District Board, Mangalore. 
Shrimati Mona Henemat, MLP., Chetput, Madras. 
Kumari ; 7 Chintatripet Girls' High School, Madras. 
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M. R. Iver, Headmaste er, ajah's High School, Rammnod. | 
a eatigetph re eas Kumbakonam Educational Soclety, Kumbakonam. 
yengar, 4h 

K Kuruviiia Jucob, Headmaster Madras Christian College High School, 
shi, | jor, Hindu Theological High School, Madras. 

T. Kailacam, Puthukkottal, Tanjore. 

5. Shee Agricultural Extension Adviser, Department of Agriculture, 

M. V, N, Kameswararao, Hendmaster, Maharajas College School, 


G. Kailp Principal, St Peter's Tanjore, 
etatntmacharh LTV. EV. igh ‘School, Madras . 


ML Habimester 20M Eityh Schocd, Edsdupor. 
Arkonerm. 


G. Krishnamurthi, Venapamula, Krishna District. 
S. Krishna, M gece ond, Andhra Univeralty, Waltalr. 
Krishnamurthi, Board School, T 
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Naidu, Divisi Sinspector cf Schools, Godavari Divisien, 
_ Cocanada. 


. & Naidu, Prime Teachers’ College, Madraz. 
cae See School, Bheemanapalli, East Godavari. 
V. Naidu, Manager, Labour Welfare Association High School, 


Madurai, 
bes Deputy Director of Agriculture for Agricultural Educa- 


Nair, Lecturer, Ferook College, Feroke, S. Malabar. 

Nair, Salem Colloge, 

Latta Retired 4 Civil ‘Surgeon, zaere eae ‘N. Malabar. 
Commissioner, Corporation of Madras. 

Headmaster, Municipal High School, Srikulam. 

Narayan, Maharaja's College, Vizianagaram. 

atarajan, Presiden! South India Teachers' Union, Triplicane, 


. & Nayar, Officiating Circle Command, N.CC, Madras 
A Pai, MILLA. Madras. 


"Panlbear, Principal, Government Training College, Eozhih 
"apo, Madras President, Children s Garden School ‘Society, 


BP, a aaa hid 
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sf ules HSLer, C.A. Memorial High School, Nellore, 


Ramamoorthi, Assistant Teacher, dara 
it ae . Ramamurth Representative omen’s In Association, 
2S i Ramanujan, Ex Ex-Vice-Chancellor, , chemgt fe 


» Mociras 
T, Ramachandremurthi Headmaster, Boord High School, Kanumolu. 


Headmaster, Municipal High School vinns 
Ramanujachsriar, Annamalal University. » teh 
| Bhrisional of Schools, Rajamundry. 
Masulipatam. 








master, Hindu College High School, 
MLC. ag DPI, Adyar, Madras 
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Uv. Rao, Minister for Madras. 
VCP Hao, Secretary, Indian Geographical Society, University of 
fe C. V. V. Rao, President, South Indian Hindi Teachers’ Association, 
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B. 
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Mylapore, Marlras. 
:. V. Subba Rau, President, Andhra Tutorial Teachers" Association, 


Gosht) Vijayawads 
A. Heddy, Heatimasier, Board High School, Desur, N. Arcot 
G. N,. Reddy, President, Secondary Schools Headmasters’ Association, 


Anantapur District. 
p RK. How, Medical Ofeer, Presidency College, Madras. 
ai, Ex-Vire-Chancellor, Annamalal University, Madurai. 
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Salem. 
Shrimat! M. My. lead Government Girl" High School, Salem. 


M. J. Sarcunam. Principal, ee School, Coimbatore. 

WN. V. 3. Rama Sarma, Gene val Secretory, Munidipal High School, Eluru. 
oe er eon 

: lise American College, Madura 

MLC, President, District Board, Eluru. 
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W. ¥F. Sequeira, St. Joseph's Seminary, Ban 

T, P. Minakshi Srinivasan, Correspondent G. School, Madras. 
M. BH. Srinivasan, Headmaster, St Calidad wan Sencol waive 
WN, Srinivasan, Headmaster, City Municipal High School, Coimbatore. 
G ivarechieel President. Provincial Secondary Grade Teachers’ 
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M. Y. Subrahmanya, Seas John’ ‘s sl Palamcotiah. 
EK. N. Oran Hf 

T. P. Sundaresan, Board High School, Papanasam. 
T. MN. Sundaram, Headmaster, 


G. Sundarein, En NS MNES High School, School, Devakottal 
T. Surya Prakasam. Headmaster, Hindu College High School, Guntur, 


Shrimati K. Sundaravadivelu, Hony. Director, Junior Red Cros, 
Rev. D. Souui, St Xaviers College High School, Palamkottah. 
i | 
Shri A. N. Tamopi, Principal, Alegeppa College, Karaikudi, Retired DPI, 


Trivandrimm. 
» HK. Thisgaraja Chettiar, Madurai. 
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S. Thisgarajan, M. 
Zumari E. M. Thillainmbalam, Principal, Lady Doak College, Madurui. 
Shri Cc. T. Thirumalal, Salem College, Salem. 


K. M. Unnithan, LCS, Secretary to Govermment, Education Depart- 
, Mo Vaidyanathan, Secretary, West Céast Industrialists’ Association 
» 9, S. Vaidyanathan, Secretary, Gopalapuram Boys’ High School, 

R. i bre se, President, Graduate Assizgtant Teachers’ Associntion, 
oF Varna, Tnacesasier: Fitna Tips Scheel Pebtitane, Wide, 
. -. P. Varid, Headmaster, Malabar Christian College, Korhikode, 

» B& Venkataswamy, Chairman, Southern India Millowners’ Association, 


Coimbatore. 
EK. Venkatarainam, President, District Boer, Krishna, Chitakatapudl 
s. Venkataraman. asters’ Association, Coimbatore & 
Y. Rama You!, Headmaster, Board High School, Puthur, Chittoor. 
be ur, 
Chairman & Members of Publie Service Commission, Madras 
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Divisional Inspector of Schools, Godavari Division, Waltalr. 
Coimbatore Divialan. 


Department of Education, Madfas and its officers. 

General Manager, Southern Railways, Madres. 

Hearimasier, 
Board High School, Puttur, District: Chittoor, 
ee High senonl; Tiruvarur, District : Tanjore. 





Malabar Colle 

Municipal High School, Reciniram. 
Municipal Hich School, Cannanore. 

National College School, Teppakulam, ' 
Pittapur Rajah’s Collegiate School, Cocanada. 


Rajah's High Kollengods. 
RV.N. Board Hich School, Havinuthole, Ongole 
Sarva Jana High School, Peelamnedu. 

St. Mary's High School, Mad 








Hindu Girls High School, Tiruvarur, Tanjore District. 
Eady Wellington Training College, Secondary Section, Tripli- 
Sherman Memorial Girls’ High School, Chittoor 
St Ignatlus Convent High School, Pelameottah. 

Weade of Institutions for Handicapped, Madras. 


Minister for Education. 
Accommodation & Control. 
Rural Welfare. 
Finance. 
Minister for Local Administration. 
Agriculture. * 
Members of 
Executive fiereneec ey of Indian Red Cros: Society. 
Inter University Board. 





Andhra Teachers. Federation, Waltair 
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District Headmasters’ Association, | tore, 
Federation of Univereity Worten in adie. ‘Madras: Branch. 
Girl Guides Associotion, Madras 
Indian Chomber of Commerce. Cotmbatore. 
Krishna Teachers" sera) Waltsir, 


Sri Ramoekrishna MM. Madras. 

South Indian Catholic Educational Council, Madras. 
South Indian Muslim Educational Council, Madras. 
Southern Indian Millowners’ Association, Coimbatore, 


South Indian Chember of ‘Commerce, Maxiras, 
Mesers. T. V. Sundaram brengar & Sons, Ltd, Madiural. 
Teachers’ Associntion, Madural 

Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 
University of Madras. 
Visakhapatnam District Teachers’ Guild, Waltair. 


cores ery agree Seen Madras. 


icine of: Gonemphiece, Matiok 
Staff of St Joseph's Training College for Women, Guntur, 


Shri E. Se Ditasty, Superintendent, Teacher Training Centre, Vidyanagar, 
Kumari eepadareee Bangalore. 


Shri RH. A. EB Anderson, peisiay Hove" High School, Bangalore 
Rev, Pot H. Aranjo, Pringipal, St Germain High School, Cleveland Town, 
Ban 









Sister M. Antoinette, Principal, Mount Carmel College, Bangalore. 
3 Banumiah, Principal D. Banumiah ea 7 of argh Mysore. 





Shri WN, Shearah General Secretary, Mysore State Adult Education Council, 


Mysore. 
Rey. C. A. Browne, St. Marv’s Orphanage, Bangalore. 
Shri D. Chendrasskiiarish, Ex-Minister for Education, Basavangudi, 
Ban 
a -C A, Char, Se Secretary, Pandits Association of Education Department of 
Shrimati Kamala Dasa pra, Bangalore. 
Shri T. Gangedhara, Inspector of Commercial “Schools, Bangalore. 
<b co ee rsinigg tetris A nearaee Mysore. 
» D. Gordon, Retired Registrar, Mysore University. Mysore. 
are Goriudentonl. Hongeives 
Shri A. C. Deva Gowda, Principal, Teschers* College, Mysore. 
» KE. Gumi Dutt, Retired Director of Publi Instruction, Bangalore. 
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M. Venkatesa Iyengar, Retired. Exclee Commissioner, Bangalore. — 
P, A. Jal Chaind, Headmaster, Corporatian High School, Bangalore. 
N. K. John, Bangalore. a | | | 
K. A. Kalappaji, Headmaste Government High School, Chikmagalur, 
S. Kariyappa, Rural Education Soclety, Kanakepura District, Bongalore. 
L. N.. Kotar, Bangalore. - 

A Kupguswamy, Professor of Paychology, Mysore University, Mysore. 
J. & Mallaradhya, Director of Public Instruction, Mysore. 

BE L. Manjunath, Viee-Chancellor, Mysore University, Mysore. 

T. Nindish Gowtls, MP, President, Mysore State Adult Eduention 


Counc, Mysore . | é 
T. Singaravelu Mudalinr, Ex. Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University, 


Bangalore. 
HK. Kuppuswami Naidu, President, Chamber of Commerce; Bangalore. 
. SS Narasimhan, Headmaster, R.BAN M's High School, Bangalore. 
Shrimati Nagendra, Bangalore. | = | 
Rev. Fr. W. Picardo, Principal, 5t Joseph's Indian High School, Bangalore. 
Shri E. Puttuswamy, Advocate. Mysore. 
oo. aN Reman, Raman Institute of Physics, Bangalore. 
 M Ananths Rema Rao, Headmaster, Govt. High School, Shimoga. 
" XK. Kodands Rao, Servants of India Society. Bangalore. 
_» MK; Sompaothgiri Kao, Principal, National Callege, Bangalore. 
Shrimati L. S&S. Sethagiti Hao, Sang 
Shri M. BR. Sripsthi Rao, General Secretary, Bangalore Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Malleswarnm. 
Muhsbaln Reo, Mysore State Education League, Bangalore. 
A. G.. Ramochendre Rao, Minister for Education, Mysore. 
C. Rangachar, Reglsirar, Mysore University, Mysore. 
H. Rangachar. Bat 


SM. P. L. Shastry, Heatimaster, Gandhi Nagar High School 
L Sabalya, Principal, First Grade College, Mysore. 
Shri M. Siddatingioh, Retd. Principal, Teachers’ College, Mysore, 
G. P. Siva Ham, Secretary, Secondary Eduecntion Roard, Bangalore. 
D. Sivaramaiah; Principal, Govt. Training College, Mysore 
D. Narasimha. Shastry, Shri Girvana Vidyapitham, Bangulare. 
K. Srinivasan, St. Joseph's Indien High School, Bangalore. 
_» HY. Srirangaraj, Headmaster, Govt. Boye High Sekool, Assan. 
Shrimat| Sunandamma, Barat Seva Dal. Sirsore. 
 Sivakumara Swamigalu, Sri Siddaganga Mutt. Tumleur District 
T, Vasudevalya, Inepector ef Schools, Bangalore. 
Shrimati Varudevamurihy, Bangelore. 
, D. & ¥enksnna, Superintendent, Sri Jaya Chamarajendra Occupational 


» Dy Visweowaraiya, Headmaster, Govt. High: Schoo) for Boys, Malles- 


Shrimati Vijavambal, Bangalore. , | 
Hi. the Maharaja Sho Jay Chomareja Wadiser, Mysore. 

Shri J, ZAladte al Hesdmasies, Methodist Mission Secandary School, 
Eumari Weston, Principal. Baldwin's Girls’ High School. Bangalore. 
Director of Agriculture, Mirsore. 


se -Bas¢f 
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Naticnal High School. Basavangsdi, Bangalore. 


of 
St Euphrasia’s Girls’ High School, Good Shepherd Convent. 
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nits? ps of the Department of Eduration, Bangalore. 
re idant, betel State baled escent Basavangudi, Bangalore. 





Secretary to the Gort of Mesore, etacatien Departmen 
Secretary, Mysore State Education League, A ehangetont 
Siait of the Central College, Bangalore and the Indian Institute of Sclence, 
ORGSsA— 
Shri Cc NM. Acharya, Ex-Vice-Chancellor, Utkal Universiiy. 


Ghrimati Btalat) Choudhury, Cuttack. 
Shri WNaba Erushna Choudhury, Chief Minister, Cuttack. 


5. B. a tack. 
«» & C. Das, Principal, Samanta Chandrasekhar (College, Puri. 





Pandit Godavaris Misra, MLA, Ex-Minister for Education, Cuttacie 
Shri 5S, 5.. Misra, Servanis of Indla Society, Cuttack. 

D. &: Mitra, Retired District Inspector of Schools, Cuttack. 
imari N. Nayak, Retired Inspectress of Schouls, Cuttack. 
5S. Nath, Organiser of Basic Education, Cultack. 
EK. C. Panda, . Brunaban Vidyapith, _Bingilicut. 
B. P. Parija, Pro-Chancellor, Utkal University, Cuttack. 
Ratnokar Pati, Retired P r. Havenshaw. College, Cuttack. 
B. fh, Patnaik, ster, Zilla School, Puri. 
G. Painaik, Headmaster, Raja D. D. High School, Bonal. 
MC. Pradhan, Ex-D.Pi. Cuttack 
EB. Prasad. Director of Public Instruction, Cuttack. 
A. Rath, Vice-President, Orisa Secondary Teachers’ Association, 


B. N. Rath Headmaster, Zilla School, 


Sam bal pur, 
Hath, th Hath, Minister fo Utkal University, Cuttack. 
Spine Minister for Education, Cuttuck 


z 2 -i f £. Bee 


B. ¥. Roy, Hetired Profesor, Ravenshow College, Cuttack. 
G. 5. Roy, patited Pattemen Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, 
OD. Sahoo, Headmaster, Bhuvan High School. 





Bhakta Vidyapith. 
US, High Schoal, 
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Shri | Singh, Director of Education (interview at Jillundur). 
Shri Tanieant ae Princ Brijendra opened 
Kumari &. Seoni, Di ee 






MB. High Amri 
pean cant a 


awe 
aie 
ib 
al § 


a 
i 


Baines, = School for v illnge Teachers, M 
ne School for Village Ey cine ate 
Women's Training Calioge, Sims. 


OPw: sas 2 
eos 
» 


RA» 
ni as 
§ 
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Sigen Nath, © 
Chand Narain ftaina, D eputy Commissioner, Sullandr. 
K Roy, Training School for Village Teachers, Moga. 
at , Soraya eae High School, Atari, 
Rumlal Saprn, DAV. ge Managing Conun! ullitned 
Bhagat Singh, egarneston thoter Collegiate School ab onte msc 
Bhupal Singh, Registrar, Punjab University, Simla 
G. Tilochan Singh Principe, Gover Jil) ce 
ernment ®&, Ludhiana 

ne Principal, Khalsa College, Jul} 
Humari 3. F. W ylie, Principal, Auckiand reel Simta 
Department of Public Instruction Officers 

of Industrics. | 
Executive Officer, Amritsar ity 
Inspector of Bhatinda Divisi vision, ’ Sangrur, 
ae er Government High School, Amrttear. 
SNES “Niecxaniir Girls High School, Amritsar 

Timer. Girls’ High Schoo J 

Principals of : ae 


Arts Colleges, Sonia. 
Paras elnino droga 


"District Headmasters’ a ei 
Julltindor. 


Hindu Sabie College. At 
Staff of Government Training College, erie 


oe ee A et ee ae ae ee wilt: 
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ahrs EK riers ele Jaipur. ee Waar a a 
Shri Kt Bordia, Vid yalibaven, Vosiaey . 
» MC Dravid, Headmaster, Agrawal High School Jaipur. 
ao ide Wi Driummond, Chairman, Rajputana Council of C.S., 
: | Irene Glass, Secretary tary, Hajp ee Nasirabad. 
Shri M. WN, Director af ue re CR 


os | = & Sea he te College, 

es 2 Ce epresenting eachers" Association, Jaipur, 

Sigs eat me ha Maaco Giris’ High asi nipur. 
' ' ' Hfscum! Tres, i 

Shri K. N. Kini, Adviser, Gandhi Rural University, Sardarshahr, 





Banasthii Vidyapith, Jaipur. 
shri Mohan Singh Mehta, Indion High a aloner. a at Earaochi, Udaipur. 
Kumari B. Menon, Principal, Rajasthan Mahi la Vidyalaya, Uduipur. 
Shri Nathutam Mirdha, Minister for Education, Jaipur. 
» Ayodhya Prasad, Ex-Director of Eduostion, Ma Maitsya, Alwar, 
i S. 5. Suksena, Principal, Maharana Bhupal College, Udaipur. 
» Ratan Singh, Principal, Sadul Public School, Bikaner. 
rele aealoune W. Cc. eal ea em 





Ram : Narain Yadav, Madhyunic Pa 


Government High Schools, : 
Scottith Mission High School, Jaipur. 
Swetamber Jain High School, Jaipur. 
m sass ne of Schogls, Jai 
anagers 
i ers of Sehools. “Se 
Pr rn Aine: Jaipur, 
Regisirar, putana ¥ 
Staff of the Vidya Bhawan Training College, Udaipur, 


Acharya Jayant, Headmaster, Virna High. School, Rajkot, 
ari V. WW. Anjaria, Assistant Teacher, Alfred High School, Bhavnagar. 


«  Nanabhail Bhatt, BLP, Gram Dakshinmurti, Ambla. 

» A&A. KE. A CL. Chomadia, Dhomaje 

» U. N, Dhebar, Chief Minister, 

« Joshi, Assistant Director of Education, Rajkot, 

= innit ici ae Porbundar. 
» 4. D. Maru, Headmaster, Wankaner High School, Wankaner. 
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‘Shri Jadavji K- Modi, Minister for Education, Rajkot. 
B, M. Shah, KP, 


“| CN. Shah, Headmaster, Mukia Laxmi Maha Vidyalaya, Bhavnagar. 

7 5 seiner eet Director of Educution, Rajkot. *, 

. Harbhai reveal, Principal, Gharshala, 

Director, Shardagram, Bharat Saraswati Mandir, Sanaad. 

Heat Shree Vallabh Kanya Kelavani Mandal, Rajkot, 
TEAVANCORE-COCHIN— 


rab eye one Advocate, ae Gar Saal: 

hi * Ayyar, Headmaster High u Allep 

P. T. Alexander, Director of Physical Education, Tecate. 

Rt Rev. Bishop M. Athanasine, Syrian Church, Trivandrum. 

Shri Swami Atm Ex-President, Cochin, D.C.C., Chittur. 

Shrimati A. x. Amma, Member, Travancore University Senate. Trivandrum. 
Shrimati & A. Amman, pal, Women's Corea Trivandrum. 
Shrimati: P. R. Parukutty Amma, Inapectress of Govt. Schools, Trivandrum. 
Shri Swami Agaumananda, Shri Ramkrishna Advaita Ashram, Kalndi. 

« 2 M. Bijli, Inspector of Schools, Trivandrum. 

» A. Cherlyan, inspector of Schoo is, Gullan. 


ie ko, | 

Shri Swami Ghananda, Er 

« 2H Venkatachala 3 Aol Inspector of Schools, Ir: 

» LL. Anantakrishnae Iyer, Retd. Inspector of Schools, Nagercoil, 

» © A. Vaidvonathe fryer, Hen High - 

» ‘T, & Krishna Iyer, Retd. Headmaster, Trivandr 

» 2) M. Joba, P ent, Teachers’ Association, Trivandrum. 
= 1. Jayaram, En fr. 
abbey op C. K. Jacob, Rottivar. 

iV. L Joseph, General Secretary, All Travancore Private Secondary 
A. + dene Gaist Minter wad Wace . 

oe a | istes | Minister for Education, Trivandrum, 
- FE. Kurien, : mene gt Middle Sch Sar a 
Rev, Father Paul Kunn Headmaster, Leo High Sch 
Shri K. J. Kurup, Secretary, LC y Teachers’ Aone, 

Pay) dt Rarunakaran, Special Offlcer, Medics) Collegs, Trivandrum 

= E. Euruvilla, Thiruvalla, Trivandrun:. ss 

« ML Resavan, Ex-Chief Minister, Trivandrum. 

eS Govinda Ka 5u 

K. tha. Hetd. Perintendent of Surv Erna 
Boe Rog ag 
* DP Muttivriahne iaon, Inapector of he ot Schools, Stee 
. ul Comtaerke 
: 7 Sutides, Trivandrum. at Scouts and 


Leenote, Headmaster, Model School, Trivandrom. 
Shrimati V. Menon, etd. Hesdmistress, Ernakulam, 
, Sundaruraja | Loar itap Semi Trivancrurm. 
arayanan, Henimaster, 55.7.5. High School, Kodakky 
Vv. B Damodaran Nayar: Cambridge College, Raitheutrny 
Y. Madhavan: Hag Headmaster, NSS. High School, Perunnai 
Pratepachandran ir, Of8cer Comman nding Trave 
NOC. 1 2 pore: Eeiislion, 


A ans ned Senate niall hapless ge. Trichur: 
oinbeodiripad, Inapector hools, uzhe 
Lucose Ottathayil, Law Callege. fake Sivanpetan. 


S835 
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Shrimati A. L Ley, Verghese, Head 
i Annamma 


rey) r eat eh 





Ramanathan, Principal, SD. College, 
J. Thomas, Formerly Econumie Adviser, Government ef India, 


¥. Thamporan, Inspector of Schools, Ernakulam. 
 &. Venkateswaran, Dean, Faculty of Science, Travancore University, 


Trivandrum. 
vat Vakayil, Headmaster, St Peter's High School, Kombhalan- 
¥. Vanigheed, General ATP EBD. Sangatha 
od Secretary, gatham, 
T. Paul Verghese, Principal. 


Callege, Trichur. 
rest, Girls’ High Schoal, Tiruvalla. 
Verkey, Prof. of Mathematics, Travancore ‘University, 





Rev. Fr. William, Principal. St. Berchman's Collinge, Changanacherry. 
Director of Agriculture, Trivandrum. 


- Director of Industries, Trivandrum. 
Pro-Viee-Chancellor, University of Travancore. 
Principal 


Maharaja's College, Ernakulam. 

St. Terresa‘s ( i 

Training College, Eenafcolarn. 

Training College, L, pea 

ie eae College, Telvgeitecin: 
Trivandrum. 

University College, Trivandrum. 

Gandhi | . Trivandrum. 

Sanskrit College, Trivandrum 

Institute of Textile Technology, Trivandrum. 

Intermediate College, Trivandrum. 

St. Albert's College, Ernakulam, 


SH. College, Ernakulam. 
Sacred Heart's College, Thevara. 





Representative, 


President, The Alleppey Chamber of C 


Travancore-Cochin Teachers" Association, Ernakulam. 
Graduate Teachers’ ret ger FL 

The Managers of Schools, T An 

The Indion 

The Akila Kerala Sanskrit 7 

Departmental Graduate Teachers’ anockations Huripad. 

All- lhe Private Secretary School Teachers’ Association, 


Sacsoaney Teachers’ Association, Trichur. 





School Teacher, Kottaram. 
All-Travancore Private Second 
“at of Education, 


Trivandrum. 
vandrum Counell of Women. Keshav Boayh, Trivandrum 
The Travancore Chamber of Commerce, ‘ Trivandrum. 
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St. George's Tralning College, pe 
st, Thomas mar College ‘High ‘School, Trichur. 


4 ait i Quilon, ‘Travandors-Coohin. 
School, Cuddenats, 
High School, Vadayar. 


SDV. High School, Alleppey. 
St. Albert's High School, Ernakulam. 
TD. High 


Cochin. 
HEH MM, High School, Mattancherry. 
N.SS. High 


Perunnal 
St. Berchman's High School, Changanacherry 
Balikamandsahom High School, 'Thiruvella. 
Scott Christian High School, Nagercoil. 
Vadesserry SALELV. High School, Nagercoil, 
Headmistress, Cotton Hill Girls’ High School, Trivandrum. 
Girls’ High School, Thiruvella. 


Shri ‘Ashutosh Bhattacharjes, Headmaster, Komalapur HE. School, Tripura. 
» Dbrubsdas Bhattachariee, Heatimaster, Prachya Bharati, Agartala, 
»  N. Hoy Wing ate hd Hoodmasicr, Pragati Vidya Bhavan, Agartala 
. &. Sen Gupta, Headmaster, Khowal Govt. High Sehool, Khowal. 
Headmuasier, Neta} Subaah Vidanticaten Agartala. 

Headmistress, MT. Girls" High School, Agerizia. 


“ark Gk Ruewela, EECA Acoewehs Vidyalaye Inter College, Lucknow. 
» Mohamed Ahsanullah, President, UP. Assistant Teachers’ Association, 


Allaha! 
N. M. Aniani, Member, Secondary Education Review Committee, U.P. 
U. A Asrani, Hindu University, Banaras 
Vi C Asthona, Mirzapur. 
B. L. Atreya, Hindu University, Banaras. 
A. C. Banerji, Vice-Chancellor, Allahnbad University. 
C..L. Bhatia, Director, Burenu of Psychology, Allahabad. 
M, Bhatia, Director of Cottage Industries, Lucknow. 
. LL Bhatia, Hindu Inter repli eee 
P. Bhatnogar, DAY. 
== patra Bx-Vice-Chancel . Allahabad University, 
Rirhan Chand, niger ed arthbeet Education Department, Lucknow, 


Eo FP Fete eas 


Gen 


fa: 





ps a David, Princi St coon Higher Seconda 
. & Deb, I at Be er ty School, Agra. 


Acharya. Narendra Deva, Vice-Chanceo Hindu Universi 


Shri D. BR. Nemo te Sirwieages Soe Technological lovtituie Keone 
» Sharda Prasad , General Secretary, Educational Officers' Aesn. 


Shri Girla Shanker Gaur, Secondary Teachers" Associ 
tin 
~ ¥§. D. Gotho, Secretary. Schr tin Mam 
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Shri Iqbal Narain Gurto, Ex-Viec-Chancellor, Allahabad 
" HG Sen Eee "‘Blahabsd Ualveraiy Zou C 


os ‘Sha Laicknaw, Vishwa Vidyalaya, Liicknnw: 
Lacknow 


Eanoor, 
. Kar, Principal, Anglo-Bengali College, Allahabad. 
Weir. Director, Animal Hustendry, Lucknow. 
. Khanna, Kanpur. 
Lal Khanna, Banar 
 Kulehrestitha, Bur Murda of Psychology, Allababad. 
. Lahiri, Construetive Training College, Lucknow, 
- Ball, Deputy Director of Education, bad. 
: Lall, Asst Director of Vocational Training, Lucknow. 
+ Mathur, Director of Physical Education, Lucknow, 
. Misra, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 


mo 
meron 


Flo) be tn oo 





ckhoow. 
. Ft Pooviath, Principal. (Crosthwaite Girls’ College, Allahabad. 
Shri Har Prasad, es D:S.H. Secondary School, 


| 
» Shri Har Saeed” ‘Sabeene. MR: Licknow,. 
« KH. M. Shah, ALP. Ulter Kash! Dist; Garhwak 
« Dindayal Sharma, President, UP. Secondary Education Association. 
" ie singh, ALP. 
. 8. P. Singh, Member, Sarvodaya Samaj, Piliphit. 
= z K. Singh, Principal, Balwant Rajput College, Agra. 
Shrimat) 5. Singhs, Principal, Jagst Taran Girls. Inter College, Alinhsbad. 
Shri S. B. & Director of Agriculture, Lucknow 
» Mf Hosfir Syed, University of Allnhahad, Allahabad. 
Thakore Hargovind Singti, Minister af Education, Lucknow 
L. Tandon, Principal, G.NLK. College, Kanpur. 


| Wadalin, Headquarters Netlonal jwise Academy, Dehra Dur 
+ Wanchoo, Joint Services Wing, Dehra Dun. : 





Technical Institutions and h Sch Lucknow. 
Educational institutions, Allahabed _ 


Faculty of Teachers’ Training Section. 
Balwant reretes A eieiaty Agra 
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is un Singh, Upiain iholayva, 
4 rains Vaidya, Pieacinertex VAL School Satna 
WEST BEXSGAL— 
Shri P, ¢, Sct Principal, Vidya Bhavan, Viewa Bharati University 
ot a st Bee Banerjee, Headmaster, Kidderpore Academy, Calcutta. 
f= M. K. Banerjee, Asst. Secretary, All-Indin Federation of Educational 
Associa 


tions, Calcutta. 
~ PN. Banerjee, Ex-Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University. 





Ral Harendra Nath Chowdhury, ‘Ex-Minister of of Eduestion. 

Shrimati Indim Dev! Chaudhuran!, San 

Shei A. E. Chanda, President. Board oe Beem Secondary Education. Calewtta. 
K. Dotkeolyar, 

. & Das, Chiet ‘Inspector, Secondary Educetion, Calcutta. 


.F Ss. Fairbairn, Principal re reiprosape College Howrah. 
5. P. Ganguly, Hony. Secretary, nnd for Moral and Spiritual 





14 t-t 
So 





on, Cebeutia. 
ee eal, Devil Hare Fe tage. Merbaln Caleutta, 
P 3 Uaieé inane Headmaster, - EL ree ge . Asansol. 
Johari indian Institute af t echmolory. + Aces 
latumdar, Ex-Vice-Chancellor me tes ngs He Caleutia: 
- Mitra, Professor of Psychology, Calcutta University, 
H. C. Mukerjes, Governor, West Bengal. 
Dose poieeciee, Deny Secretary, Te ee Ae 


7 px Pramanik, Editor, * Sikshabrati™, Calcutta 
SF wait ther atti gt * Moo 
| of Public Instruction, Caleutta 
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Shri. A. C. Sen, Chief Inspector, Technical Education West Ecngal. 


#2 8 





= 


M. on mn 
N. oe Registrar. Viswa Baran Univerilty: Santiniketan. 


P. RK. Sen, 
T. pe che eas College of Enginerring & Technology, Jadavpur, 


I. -c ae Gupta, F Principal, Presidency College, 
Satyendra N.S siden! 






Sinha, | TISCO Teachers’ Amanciaticn, 


EY. Staynor, Inspector of Anglo-Indlan Schools 
Rathindranath . Tagore, be 3S pete tectrs Vishwa Bharati. 
A’ C.Ukil Member, Board of Secondary Education, West Bengal, 





Director of Acricaltare, Calcutta. 
Rector, St. Xavier's § School Department, Calcutta. 
Representatives of 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 
Board of Secondary Education, Calcutta 
Caleutta University. 

Headmasters’ 


National Council of Edt ‘ion, Bengal, 
a ucation, 

wa Bhoratl. 
Women's Organisations, Calcutta 
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ENROLMENT IN DIFFERENT STAGES OF. EDUCATION, 1950-51 





No. of Students. in 





Shate Pro= : , : | . nine 
raimey Pape | mide | gteh | tsi 
it) (2) ish) | 4) (5) | poy 

Assam 130 6.70,808 LOT 387 43,407 5,298 
West Bengal Les) NB.35,51H 01,556. 9 La Sat 80,797 
Bihar — 14,6453 223007 Lo5255 It442 
Bombay 8,925 20,238,760 6,53,525 272.185 27,041 
Madhya Pradesh oth Tele, TO 1.46400 41556 4401 
Madras 1446 BET6252 Mesglt 227.562 27,462 
Orissa = 4,556) 31,074 24,570 3044 
Punjab ao 5,686,273 3.00,862 5.005 Mes: 
Uttar. Pradesh 223s 6 BRIT 5020S = sLS2304 00 AB EBT 
Hyderabad 26 5,00,048 TI308 8,550 44537 
Jammu & Kashmir . z nl ’ ° 
Maolhya Bharat BS 188.734 fO.313 aol, | 4.313 
Mysore 3,895 608855 175,420 54.308 O07 L 
Pepsu ** 3 91,600 45,005 12.412 318) 
Rajasthan | 1 210,203 98,456 17,234 5,872 
Saurashtra 1,690 195,327 47,605 o6377 1,167 
Travancore-Cochin '* Ba 11,76,74 207,24 1. 08.503 13,589 
Ajmer . * . * * 
A. & NL Sslnnds 29 Lz 054 47 —_ 
Bhopal ap 14.719 2.020 583 167 
Bilatpir — 4.080 #52 374 — 
Coorg 7 17887 4,18 1,565 177 
Delhi Lee =, 12,000 4234 Ib3t0r 1,496 
Himachal Pradesh - 26,027 7,355 1,051 125 
Kutch 75 16,049 4311 O06 a. 
Manipur = 33,288 2.850 3.400) 165 
Tripurn _ 22551 4,359 4182 oo 
Vindhyw Pradesh 200 ot), ¢a2 10.520 1,555 oo) 
Total .. ZiV48 185,158100 W858] 140105 86218460 


* Figures ore not available, 
** Includes atudenti reading in unrecognised schools. 
} Figures relale to 149-50. 


4 Includes students reading In EE pe Cioss of Colleves ond Class XI 
of the Higher Secondary Sc 
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EXPENDITURE ON SecoNDARY* ScHOoLs, 1950-51 


Expenditure from 
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uly 


Pepe 
Bajasthan t 


Saurashtrs 


A. & B, lelands 
Bilaspur 

Coore 

Delhi 

Kuteh 


16,14.350 


10,99,090 


1,253,878 
S134 
332422 
11.26,480 


Total .. 10.47.53, 100 1,70,50,444 11.14.29 seo 2.59,63.987 75,91.02,053 





Fees 
i4) 


Rs. 
$0,05,435 


1865, 000 


89.87,417 


SAL Th ART 


43,109,445 


2,18,35,580 


19,27,907 
80,21,386 
61,71,927 
11,04.102 
17,638,090 
8,084,677 
6,295,011 
45,50,301 
eT 2T7 
5,208 
23,795 
1,710 
143,753 
10,53, 788 
T1A8T 

4 4 


* Includes High, Senior Basic & Middle Schools. 
i Figures relate to 1949.00. 


Other 
SOourtes 


(5) 


Rs. 
200,443 
41,000,130 
238.088 
59,135,601 
10,862,575 
16,67,600 
640,201 
17,95,D47 
220,055 
7.81 004 
T4704 


a7 264 
[1147 


Total 
iG 


Rs. 
73,4, 708 
304,07 .504 
4, 01,28, 957 
1,28,95,060 
4171L44 
33,38, 257 
1,93,00,824 - 
1,33,49.900 
$3,10,958 
13,34,684 
43,40 234 
38,42, 770 
32,68, 101 
1 08,93,899 
17,25,462 
76,078 


* 
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Totat Direct EXPENDITURE ow ScHoous For Gesenar Enucariow « 
INTERMEDIATE COLLEGES, 1950-51 







Vindhys Pradesh . 


Primary 
Schools 


(3) 


ne 
65,40 324 
185,117,421 
1,70,03,/128 
67,04,315 
147,838,929 
0.64,35,536 
62,4049 
S44 4.978 
300,807,144 
1,37.22.028 
14.99,007T 
45,279,414 
87,20,591 
O72 782 
1,02,04,639 
469,059 
1,13.85,060 
27,46,675 
53,992 
3.70,001 
6) 558 
114.704 
48, 72344 
272536 
5,40,.983 
3,70, 200 
16.10.0604 






schools 


Re 
25,17427 
58.21.9590 
99,39,979 
52,10,5686 
21.24.8979 
73,92,454 
36,00,453 
16,530,312 
22.20,415 
11,03,479 
28,75,636 

6.82200 
=. FO, Ee 

40027 

247,200 
17,50,468 
6,635,024 
S384) 
266,360 
1,53,078 
6.990.050 





. High 
Schocts 





Higher 


Secondary 
Schools 


50,687,279 _ 
2,70,65,628 - 
123,31461 = 
428,008,722 —_ 

76,76,082 — 
3.88,5 1,144 = 

32.14.3885 _ 
1,198,370 61,111 
1,33,49.000 4,00.25,563 

62, 00,795 — 

6,653,313 — 

10,47, 182 — 

40,00.277 = 

2012458 5,80.458 

21,604,622 onl 
AL 16,263 _ 
10,43,172 - 
T6076 - 
211435 —_ 
33,225 = 
4,259,194 — 

15,490,259  37,9,004 

520,139 = 
120,797 ~ 





57,03,30,008 623,530,282 19,69.01,601 


4.44.15, £25 










inter. 


mediate 
Colleges 


(6) 


If. 885 
66,53 


97,44,577 
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APPENDIX VI 
Nore os Acsictttunat Epucation om THE U.S.A. 
By Dr. K. R. WILLIAMS 


Vocational cducntion in agriculture is ao nation-wide es aided 

at syateratic instruction in agriculture and farm mechanics of less- 
ihanscollege grade, conducted in public schools or classes under a plan of 
co-operation between ‘State Boards for vocatlonal education ond the Office of 
Education, Federal) Security Agency. The program is for (i) full-time students 
over 14 years of age who are regularly enroiled in school and who ore preparing 
to hecome farmers; (i) young farmers who have left the regular school and are 


establishing themselves in farming; (iii) adults who are improving themselves 


Program of Inatruction: The terms of the National Vocations! Education 
Acis _ require that thie systematic instruction in agriculture shall in every 
case "provide for ‘directed or supervised practice in agriculture, either on a farm 
provided for by the schoo! or other farm, for-at least six months per year”, 
Instruction ts given by teachers who sre sericultural college graduates emplaved 
on. @ 12smonth batie. These teachers follow their instruction throughout the 
year by supervising forming programs of Sook stidents on their home farms 
The instruction in vocational agriculture lo a comibiniation 6 of instruction In the 
school and on the home farme of the students and siso on other farma in. the 
community. It le an cducational p aon ho in which the student learna by doling 
The instruction is based on the problems of the student in connection with His 
directed or supervised farm practice und the farming problems of the home 
farm and the farms of the community. Problems include the production of farm. 
pe ia See marketing of et nee Meta cscs of aails and other 
peevurves. One aaD® A many cases ihe production 
an conservation af food for home use, ona cae 


Full-time student whe enroll: for. courses in agriculture in the schools get 
a general training since they ore also required to pursue the regular acedainin 
aubjectz This -entitles Sum to retelve the high-school diploma st thea end of 
te eee Coe and to enter @ college or university on the sume basis os 
graduates of the regular high-school! course. In addition to the voentional 
agriculture he hckaas ihe young farmer and the adult farmer may also take other 
courses thot | cary to build = well-rounded course of training. 


Supervioed Projects: mtialistic: compiled hy State Boo 
heorrgerc aie show that etudenta attending vocational euuiteee dlities saree 


ls ore learning valusble lessons in farming through their porvised 
farm practice. Agricultural- projecta are : es rs 





set up with th 
teacher and the student These prope are binant on the co-operation ‘af ae 


best suited to mgricultural conditions net only on the home farm of the student 
but also om the farms of the community. Furthermors, they ore planned on as 
long-time basls end in such 4 way a9 lo At into the permanent farming activitics 
nonlethal agricultural students kas been ina- 
trumental in influencing students adopt improved practices on their own 
farms and to Sst in ting tiproved practon adopted by othe tannin 
nypareracies JS j# a common thing for a student to earn en 


nbs ch gi to start farming and to remain crtablished on on a ok peodneees 


| EG 


Perhaps the bert way to illusirate the value of voestional agriculture 
for students enrolled in all-day, your: me 
Ste eke wid! ban sanited Wvna Imicienee fT, and adult farmer classes: 


Exan Accomplishment: ‘The ‘ea 
time, day schoo of Accompllahment, The example may be cited of the full- 


the teacher and the co-operstion of the stitent “a9 Web 
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actual conditions on his home farm and on community farms, has won wide recog- 
nition In the markets to which be sends his his products es an outstanding producer 
of bogs-and other farm products. 


national argenization of the all-day vocational aericulture ghachant are acquiring 
lendership ability through their own thrift banks; they are learning | 

of parliament: procedure and are taking part in public-spenking contests which 
MESES Get hah te eee ee Through these activities and many 
others, and through the Instruction the vocational agriculture classes, they 
pride eich into competent and successful farmers and are acquiring attributes of 
character and citizenship which will enable them to take their places eventually 
as substantial members of society In general and of their communities in particular. 


APPENDIX VII 
SPECIMEN Foam or CuMULATIVE RECORD 





ont. 
Occupation of Porent or Guardian. 
| ; ) Year Reasons for Transfer, 
Family History: “'Bosition of child in family. 
Family Discipline. 
Home Circumstances : 
Pupil'’a Ambitions. Parent's desire regarding career. 
#& SCHOLASTIC ATTAINMENTS 
19. 19 19 
Subjects, Grade Rimorks Grade Remorks Grade Remarks 
I. Seiad tenes 
: Sah 
4 Mathematics 
So, Science 
0. Social Studies 
7. Bifurcated Course ( ) 
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19 18 19 - 
2 ‘Social and Citizenship Activities: 





(e) Team spirit 
Total Grading 
Subjects. a eo Grade "hai Orie 


3. Physical Education: 


(a) ‘Physical Efficiency | 
(6) Participation in Games, etc. 
Total Grading 





Lave 

Subjects. ipasrn piri Grade Eh Gnas Seer 
4 Drawing and Painting : | 

{a} Technique 

(6) Expression 

ic) Originality 

Total Grading 

5. Music: 
f Dancing 
| 19 19 15 19 
Height 
Welght 


Integrity 
Belt-conte confidence 
*Note -—It is desirable that whereve ible the er eA 

clarified with details us below :—— = “°F *2eh Stem may 


o A 

Social A 
Permistence <5 tee Craft * 
Physical Activities B 
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APPENDIX VI 
(Issued under the Authority of Government of Madras.) 


Issned by Oe ee Serial Nomber . TitrerrritreLrtr rt. ef 
station 


de i ee ee Cette nn woo wena rewcaurEnueen 
ee eas arr ee ee Designation ....... 


Name of the Pupil (in full) 
Nationality, Religion and Caste 
Sex 
Date of Birth Un words) 
Father's. Name 
Personal Marks of Identification: 
L 
a 


7. Mature of the Course : 


Totti 


at hl okt soll ll 


Name of School. 
& School History Period of Study. 
Form-or Forms. 

Headmaster. 


eS eS 








BEG Fhe ft ow ee ee No. 


eee epee isat ithe ae a 





3 Subjects. Exam 
: ; | mina conte). A fighres j Pretitars average. 
: | 





r Language Ce ee ee ee ee | a fits hia 
Second Tr ee ee | i = 
: — SS a i oo oe ee ee ee 
. FRPP SPT tee ee all 
ae = = SP SPR ee ee Ce ee ee | = 
d _ a ee ee ee 
Social Studies ish ee 
hp Ss Se oS & a a | 
— _ J fs = es ee ie | te een ee serene aia 
} - = 
Algebra & Geometry TTITItTricriri rte be erie he 
‘ 7 Bed on Ee Tr 
= F r PR RPP PP PRE ee 
22 Se Se = 2 state te GP baer a = a ee | = elm 
4 See 25 ee ee he 
bh = a on = 
Sk Soo Oe ee = i “a Par. al 7 j 
fe es ey Sh oe i 
nat fee a RRR RL REE ih = 2 3 = fie nae Pires bo 


ee ia et ee 
OD i we oe | 






ei) Ts 7 
j i ane SS ci a z 3 
= s i= Ce ee ee ee ee | | A = 2 ba ee ee 
en oe ee a ee 
ca 
fn eee =a Z = 2 Ld reer es ey PP iars P ee we itn, “Et 
La Lt 

i : it = = SBR. ef hh m= I 
Oe ee : F a Lite tho 
ee 
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Regional Language ee weenesdscsstkne 
Second Language 2: Se ee ge ee | ee ee i @ 


General Science BS ceectvederen ees doh euceeamenieaeens = es 
Social Studies CAEP P Perr Core eo cee ee 


4a Pe op 


=m & ow ee ne eee ene ee ee ee ee | a, CC een en oe ee eee ee ee ee 


Divertified Courses : 


She his Gpg sss oie 


10. “Tr et ore ee Cee eer ee i ED 10. ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


hi. nT en TT e) oe ee eo Li. anf 2 2 ee ee i | ERE oe ee Prec CceCLLeL Cee eT 
| , 





iz ' a ire PTT TCE Eee ee ee ek 


Activities. 3. Laboratory Work. .-..--..<20% — 
ee re err 





Attendance. First Term. a Second Term. 





Number of School Days Perrrrerrrreretrietr ry ree errr 
Number of Days attended fers eee yr ert dpenadee 


Porcentage e.—. Ty rt iL 
en  ————Ee—eEeeee_e 


1. Signature: af Pupil... (. 0+ 0000k oe cee vee ey eeg yess Serene deepens wen enemas 
® Signature of Headmaster/Hendmistress (with date)... ..:- 04-56) s--ceecesewen 


School, a = if ' =e ws = = + = RSS RRR eae > a | @ i i i] = Pie ahh eee Ee Ee 


a6 
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FORM YEAR FORM YEAR 











Percentnge of Maris. ‘Form Average. [Percentage of Marks. [Form Arcrage 





en | PRG FFE EP EST RATS 


ceeiereanirce a ee 
= = <a = a = 
= = = r re. or ee ee 


SPP Pe » PP 





is fitaa & i a if a am 
i oF ee eS ee oe ee ee ee ee ee = 
= + 2 f= RoOerrty ss. | 
B. 
= f= = Pir Bhat eS, 2S eS ok eS 
9 
la = ' = ee | a 
10. PSS PPP SPE Eh ee ee ee ee 
| J ; eT Tete 
il. en ee ee oe ee ef ee ee ee | Ce fe ee ee ee 


i= ee Lhegnigen of = fe fan @ & & = se 2 





1 Craft Training, ..-..-......-...-. 1. Craft Traming.-..... 
2 Social Activittes.02...0:/)..04. 2 Social Activities... 
3. Laboratory Work................ 3. Laboratory Work......... 
4 Hond-writing......-..-...00000-es 4. Hund-writing........ 
a: ‘Condueti sla nectisese mela = Coniuct......., : 


First Term. Secoad Term. I Firat Tern. Second Term. 


en oe et eee 





: - 
a= pe thi t a Pb eS See a ra ee sh TLE OEeecLTtrerT. +S Se j 
LPR tts 


TOR oe ee ee i ee rT © eo 
28 na Ge ew 


= SS a ae eee 


 eewee ee T ewe 9s ete@ebeeetserier Res 


i hte 2a eed eo el BSPrearnraine = + eS a = a a“ eo 
SS a 2 Zn a 


aoe Pere cee eT ts | ‘i 
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1. Number of Days attended Nee eee Pee) ee 
2 Percentage se eeehverleentawss Petters pee 


Physical Measurements : | 
4. Weight ecrutlliswatte lesen 
5 Cheat Expanded Pe eee ae reco 
6 Contracted &iwire ow te 
7 





Normal ee | selene lciltatieallccovcbe: 





Girls, 









. Pull Ups EO Meter Hace 

9, High Jump | Net-ball throw 

10. Long Jump ‘No, of Skip in 
a0 sec. 









ix L®) Meter Skul in Folk 


| 
Dance 








Special Distinetions : 


a] aah o 8 


14. Track and Fisid Games 
6. Other Physical Activities 


VO ee TLE PoP ee 


is” Team Games a widens. csaltien 


Headmaster. Headmaster. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECORD 

















ee ee ee | ee ee ee 


Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ihr ane keene ea 2S 




























| 
| 
p. i i aa 2. = abe om eo 
10. see = - eee eee & feet fe She eS ea oT. eee 2. I eae 
if? & = 
11. a ob ef oe ee | ee ee ee ee i 
=| : = iPr hee 2 
i . 
1 eee ce ee Ce ee ee ee ee ee i a og Pe ge 
ee eo eo | = #e pee ee eee 
| | 
ref Se rs eat ee he Se SE ee 
= /- = 
13. a i a ih ee ee | = LI = a ee 
F Ser ergi bib itit i ha 
14. PhP aan htt ne eS CO ee 
~PP PS Ghent hk he 
15. Tee ee en 
: F TEST rete 2 
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APPENDIX IX 


Facilities avallable Pap Sees we regard to Pension. Provident Fund, ete, 
vary from State to State and from Management to Management which may be 
claszified under three categorics : 


(a) Government 
(ib) Leeal Body 
(c) Private 
(a) Gorernunmtent: Teachers in Government service come under the rules 


governing Government. servants and are cligible for Pension and Provident Fund 
In accordunce with the rules applicable to Government servants. 





(6b) Local Body: Teachers employed by. local bodies are normally n 
eligible for pensio “tout tg tha conteibutiey provident tind $0 wich: tie sabseribe 
makes a sibacription of 6) of hls Salary, the local body contribiting =» Uke gum. 
No other benefits are given for teuchers 





ic) Private Maonogementa: With regard ivile Mmanegements the 
benefits: of ee ghtteetes provident fund. are rvatiupte in gome cases. In some 
States special rules governing provident fund for sities] teachers have been framed 
by which the. teacher: subscribes 6) of his salary, the Management and the State 
contributing together an equal amount. 


In ope State o system of Pension-cum-Provident Fond-cum-Inscrance hes 
recently been introduced. The Commission recommend: that o Ses iee sore 
should be introduced far the benefit of teachers in all States. According to this 
‘scheme, the employee is entitled to the following benefits :— 


(a) Centributory Provident Fund: To this an emplovere ean subscribe 
nok lens Chas Bate: Ot He bilacy aetieat tocw  piasiinunl Of pbenk 48m: the State 
contributing at the rate of nine pies per rupee (threc-fourths of an anna) os its 
share. 


ib) Pension: Pension equal to one-fourth of the average em 
during the Inet three years of service for approved service of not lees than 
Fe et ey eaen Bon es aan pl yline Gass Ma tay ae oem Oe eaete 

; this is arrived at by multiplying the salary by the number 
dividing it by 120. 


ic) Ineuronce rs sei pmb vrtnte elf insured for a sum which 
Ie he aes ae eee set fast things than Be Gone Beneiine oe tiie 
the 





of salary drawn by him, 


Slack igs ye x pga esd stp nage pontine Srnec Aah pea Ab gt hg 
capital value of an eiployee’s pension for o tum whieh would stand to his credit 
by way of contribution to Provident Fond at the rate of nine pies (three-fourth 


Fon aiae\ cue inopon He airy. 
The following scheme ls therefore suggested -— 


the ast tree vee OE meets tnd UNG emincat ox yanmiont that aay oe grain 
shall be determined by the Jength of service. 
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The amount of pension shall be regulated as follows :— 


Yeors of completed Sole of Pension. 

service. | 
145 ..  8/one hundred and twentieths of average emoluments. 
18 v- LG i S x Pe 7 
It an iT rf =i Jl = AS 
18 =. Ig rr iat Ma ini ia 
19 as 19 i a i “= ” 
au} os 20 i i nm ‘ ‘a 
21 me 21 a oo = a as 
a ik 22 = * te fo] = 
pr as ao Pr i r | hi al 
24 =“ a4 in rT ” ii _ 
25 and above 30 ss iy ts Fe " 


| For purposes of payment of pension, there shall be established a Pension 
Fund which shall be tered by Government through the Director of Public 

Every Management shall sibscribe to the Pension Fund Account of ovary 
permanent teacher In jt employ & sum caletlated af the rate of 9 pies per rupee 
of salary drawn by the teacher. This amount shall be funded up monthly and 
shall be Invested by the Director of Public Instruction and kept as a Penslor 
Fund Account, out of which overy teacher who ia entitled to the benefit shall 
be paid the penzion due to him on superannuation. 

(i) Provident Fund: Every teacher employed shall subscribe to a 

_ Every subscriber shall subscribe monthiy fo the fund an amount not 
lest thon 61% (ie. one-anna In the rupee) of his pay. of leave enlary, but not 
exeeeding 12)% (Le tw } in the rupee) of his pay or leave salary, the 
amount of subscriptions being fixed yearly by tho subscriber himself. 

The subecriber shall intimate the fixation of the amount of his monthi 
Pibecription in whole mipees before the end of the preceding year, Bard rent 
the year when he first elects to come under this scheme. | Siar 3 

A teacher may, at his option, not subscribe during leave, He 4nti- 
mate his election mot to subscribe during the leave by written Rete he 
to the head of the institution before he proceeds on Ieave. The option of o 

scribe iitimated tinder this clause shall I be final, Failure ta make due and 
timely intimation shall be deemed to constitute an election to subseriba. . 


_ ‘Tile amount shall be subseribed monthly by every subscriber, It shall 
be the duty of the management to maintain on account of subscription by each 
teacher under ite employ, This amount shal} be invested elther in Post-Office 
Savings Bank Account ag “| present, or in National Savings Certificate or in 
Government Securities as may be decided. The Government shal! contribute to 
the Provident Fund Account of each teacher ot the rate of nine ples in the rupes 
of the actual pay or leave salary drawn by him The amount of contribution 
payable by the Government shall be calculated at the end of each year and 
credited to the subseribers’ account or may be calculated on the retirement of 
Pie Secret, OF perce UE Om: senvins ie sei vice cl tht thenmibeat’ end eredited oe 





-; bea 

















The Government contritnition and the interest therson <hoil he 
in full in the following cases :— eae el te Soe 
tution pleting 15 years’ service in the 
ving arisen from calises beyond his 


(ce) If bist services are terminated an the result of ac , 


(i) If he retires GA secount Of certified incapacity, or. | 
he . rt ad Re 


(dD Tt he dies, 
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che gitar arth coe ces an SRO pete ype | Soars the 2 
Government contribution and interest payable shall be * coleolated according ‘to 
the following table :— 


On the completion of— 


5 


1) years’ service fa _ 10/1Stis, 
i A. is = =" 11/15ths. 
my ly " F - 12/15tha. 
ie on a - = 13/'15the 
4 (C, _ - ~- W/15the 


(ii) Insurance: Every teacher who has been confirmed shall ingure his 
life with Postal Life Insurance or Private Life Insurance Companies or under 
such group Insurance as may be arranged by each Management for the minimum 
amounts specified below 


Sum insured 

Fe. 

(i) Tf Kis pay is less thon Ha 45 _ i. 500 
i2) Me ge eae 

exceed Hs. O0/- ' mi Long 
(3) If his pay excesds Re, 90/- but does nat paee 

Hz. 150/- ~ eon ia 2.000 
(4) If his. pay exceeds Re 150/- but does not 

exceed Rs. 23)/- 7 a, = 3,000 

(5) If his pay excerds Hz 250/- ~ +r 5,000 


Provided that a person who hag already taken ow! an Insurance Policy 
or who is rejected for insurance af a bad life or who has completed the age of 


40 shall be exempted from. this Insurance. 


Sich compulsory tnguirance shall be taken by a teacher within on year of 
iid Seenttig: Unido ties thies: and in the case of a teacher who is promoted 
from one grade to another, he shall take such additional insurance Bondy aS may 
be necessary for his higher emoluments within 6 months of such substantive 
promotion. (For failure to comply with these conditions. he shall be liable to 
disciplinary action.) 


A polley taken under these rules moy be selymed to any member of the 
subscriber's family but not to any one else os o gift or for value received, Such 
a policy shall pot alen be mortgaged. 


sy ihecsied ao erate onle alae 
Geet his deni. waltieeer-ta exiiion 


SOS ISO HO Tal ATION So) Eee Oe Soetene are co mtr an tiie On 
any premium duc and the policy shall be kept alive and evidence of its being 
kept alive and tinencumbered khall be proditced before the head of the {ietitutlon. 


In the event of the paca hicak cong ri cna scheme Pag ana Insurance. 


the preminom due to the 
maamnbers of the Fund on 


rules sh all be Whole Life Polley with limited. 
for liited period provided that the amount 
qin as perannustion 
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APPENDIX X 
Tex? OF THE NATIONAL VocATIONAL Enucation (Smirii-Huones) Act 
SECTION 1 
(Public Law No. 347, Sixty-fourth Congress—S. 703) 


AN ACT to provide for the promotion of vocational education: to provide 
for cooperation with the States in the promotion of such education an agriculture 
and the trades and industries: to provide for cooperation with the States in the 
preparation of teachers of vocational subjects; and to appropriate money and 
regulate [ts expenditure. 


Be if enacted Ba the Senate ond House of Representatives of the United 
States of Americn fn Congress assembled, that there is hereby annually appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sums provided in section two, three, ond four of this act, to -be paid to 

respective States for the purpose of cooperating with the States im poring 
(he galaries of teachers, cupervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects, and 
teachers of trade. home economics, and industrial subjects, and in the prepara- 
tion nee teachers of Ls Podagtanaeed trade, industrial, and home economics subjects; 
and the sum provided for in section seven for the use of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education for sige jp uamomaerp of this mct end for the purpose of 
making studles, investigations, and reports to aid in the or tion and conduct 
of vocational education, which sums shall be expended as sinafter 








nineteen, the sum of $750,000: for the fiseal year ending June thirtleth. nineteen 
hundred and twenty, the sim of $1,000,000; for the fecal year ending June 
thirileth, nineteen hundred and twenty-one, the mm of $1250,000: for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtinth, nineteen hundred and twenty-two. the sum of 
$1,500,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
three. the sum of $1,750,000; for the flecal year ending Jone thir nineteen 
hundred and twenty-four, the sum of $2,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-five, the sum of $2.500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth nineteen hundred and twenty-six, and nt there 
after, ethgare nS ecyapemen Sali sume shall be allotted to ihe States in the 


ch their rural puis preity, fo tne ola) earn population: fn 






“Tit | of cooperating with the States in 

the ealaries of economics, and aud tadustrial guiionte teers 
hereby propriate for the ube of the Stan for te focal year ening June 
thirtieth, nineteen himdred and eighteen, the sum of $500,000 - the fiscal year 
ending dune thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of § O00: 4 
fiscal yeor ne thirtieth, | im twenty, the sum of 
for the fiseal year ending June thirtieth, nin hi maky 

pr gum $1.250.000: for the Baca) veor ending June ne 


hundred and tyenty-two, the str of $1,500,000; for the fiscal umes 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, the sum of $1, toa os aon 





Bigteemie pele raeeanin 
ee cee ba ee eal who United States, 
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ending foe ‘thirtieth, Bastiy ac bonded and twenty, the sum of $000,000 
gaat June, thirtieth. nineteen, undred_and twenty. the sum of $000,000; 
thereafter, the om of af. $1,000.00. Said sums shall be allotted 
States iy the proportion. which their population bears to the total ponsils 
the United States. not penoryias® outlying piensa according to 
preceding United States census: Provided, . 


Sertrox - 5, That in order to secure the benefits, of the approprin 
Vided for In sections two, three, and four of bia wok. any State charh 
the legislative authority thereot, accept the provisions of thls act and desl 
and create a State Board, consisting of not les than three members, and having 
all necessary power to cooperate, as herein provided, with the Federal Board for 
Vorntl Edication in the administration of the one af this saci. 
Sate Board af Education, or other Bosrd having charge of the administration 
of public eduestion in the State, or any State Board having charge of 
Deca te ele en Ge ee en he ee eee it the State 
#0 elects, be designated as the State Board, for the purposes of thi art. 


In any State the legislature of which does not meet in nineteen hundred 
ri eli erie el alo pillage iggy gence ope 


ice 


‘ 
: 


& 


Hy 





o 
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ports, with particular reference to their use in alding the States In the extab- 
ishmen SE eee None: classes and in giving instruction iy mpxtoaltars, 
trades, and industries, commerce. and pommebcial pitirsiistac and | home © amie 
Such sucies, investigations, and reports shall fcetieta agp isveed te d agricultazal 
roceszes und ‘ments upon agricultural workers; trades, industries, and 
anil industrial requirements upon industrial workers, and 


: Hirements upon commercial workers; home management domestic 
maine ‘and: he study of related facts and principles; and problems of adminis- 
tration of vocational schools and of courses of study and instruction In vocational 








When the Board deems it advinable such studie, investigations, and reports 
“yo ten agriculture, for the purposes of periculture] education, may be made 
in cooperation with or through the Department of Agriculture; suth studié 
investigations, and reports, concerning trades and industries for the purposes: af 
trades and reports Concerning! commerce and Ee gosta sears Seah mn for the purposes 
of eiatraundlger educetion, may be made 3 Botiil or through the 
Department of Commerce: such studies, ireesinntone: mas ports concernin 
the administration of vocational schools, courses of study. eats instriietion in 
vocational subjects may be- made in cooperation with or through the Burcau 
‘of Edéucation.* 









. The Commissioner of Education pany make such recommendations to the 
Sbwacsstatiee-& the adutlatsation. of Cre St Be he: rosy | dooms Hine tee 
deem advisable. It sial! be the duty of the Chairman of the Board to carry out 
the rules, regulations, and decisions which the Board may adopt The Federal 
Board for Vocational Education ahell have power to employ such assistants os 
may be necestary to carry cut the provisions of this art. 


Secron 7. Thot there i hereby appropriated to the Federal Board: for 
Vocational Eaueation the sum of 200000 annually, to be avrilabte from and after 
‘passag wher Pha tbe ee purpose of making or cooperating in making the 
| . Investigation, and reports provided for in section six of this act, and 
Zar the purpose of peying the silariee of the officers te auistants and” auch 
other expenses Board may deem necessary to the execution and 
administration of this act. 


Secon 6. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriation for 
purpier sperified In this act, the State Board shall prepare plans, showing 
ihe Sine of vocational education for which it ls proposed that the appropriation 
“shall be tweed: the kinds of schools and equipment: courses of study: methods 
1 Rapemtenceneart ma of teachers; and, in the case of aericultural- subjects 
fications i. visors. or directors; plans for the training of teachers: 

the cose of eultural subjects, plans for the supervision of agricultural 
education, as provided for In section ton. Such any shall be submitted by ‘the 
State Bosrd t the Federal Board for Vocations Eduction, and if the Federal 
Board finds the sme to be in conformity with the provitions and purpases of 
‘this act, the mame pe ball “be: mpproved. The State Bogrd ehall make on gnnunl 
repert to the Federal Board for Voeutional Education, on or betes Cnt 
first of each year, and on the work done in the State and the receipts and 











fof money under the provisions of this art 
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of trade, home efonomics, and indwuetrial subjects hall be conditioned that 
each dollar of Federal money expended for such salaries the State or local 
yaaa apBlohe ere ia greg -achigh emt for guch salaries; and that 
tian ae OTS. iW training chers vorational Seiya) 5 herein pro- 

vided, shall be eonditiened that such money be expended for maintenance of 
duck training and for each dollar of Federal monsy so expended for maintenance, 
, Sta local community oth sha 1 exrtial 


maintenance of such training. 


Secon 10, That any Stote may use the approprintions for cercataeal 
purposes, or any part ibereof allotted to it, under the provisions of 
for the salaries of teachers, supervisom, or directors o pena elie itesanie 
either for the galaries of teachers of much "queria In achools or classes or for 
the salaries of supervisors or directors of such subjects under a plan of supervision 
for the Stato to be-sei up by the Sinte Board, with the approval of the Federal 
Bourd a, rome acme cae in order to. receive the benefits of such 
appropristions ere, Supervisors; or directors of agricultural 
education that such education shall be that which is under public supervision 
or control; that the cantrolling purpose of such education shall be to fi for 
useful employment ;: that such education shall be of less thon college grade 
ahd bé¢ designuted to meet the needs of persons over fourteen years of age who 
have @nierid upon or who are preparing to enter upon the work of the 
or of the farm home; thal the State or local community, or both, shall provide 
the necestary Plant and: equipment determined upon by the Siate Board; with 
the approval of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, as the minimun 

the State; that 
amount _Stpended for the maintenance of such education in any school 


fe 


cen 





nirute dhs purl ra oteoained aie thee Bbaia ubjects shall have at fons 
the moa of the Federal Board for Vocalional Education. 


Secttms LL That in order to receive the benofits. of the appropriation for 
the salarica of teuchers of trade, home economics, and Industrial subjects the 
Stale Board of any State shall provide its plans for trade, home economics, and 
industria] education Ghat such education Shall ha gives i sebocls oF diauer Giae 
public Supervision or control; that the controlling purpose of such education 


years of age who ore preparing for a trade or ([ndustrial pursuit or who have 
entered upan the work of @ trade or industrial pursuit; that the State or local 
community, or both, shall provide the necessary plant and equipment ut 
upon Ky the State Board, with the approval of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, as the minimum requirement in such. State for education for any 
given trate or industrial pursuit; that the total amount expended for the matn- 
feminew of auch education in any school of class receiving the beneft nf such 
iiation shall be not loss annually eT ial Shin na tic ide acne 
. With the approval of the Federal Board, a9 the minimum for 

or classes in the State; that such schools or clases giving eae 

who have not entered upom employment shall require that at lest half of ~ 
time of such instrertion be given to practical work on » weful or: 

basis. such instruction to extend over not les than nine montha por year and 
not less than thirty hours per week that at least one-third of the sum appro- 
pristed to any State for the salaries to-tenchers of trade, homes economics, and 
Fndustrial subjects shall, uf eae pl be applied: to part-time SchOOE | or classes 





years as cgplpeacll mend ip ea edhethagetenth won and thal confine Inetruction to thai 
which is mipplemental to the dally employment; that the teachers af any trade 
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Sxcriox ar in order for any State to receive the benefits of the 
appropriation in this-act for the training of teachers, supervisers, or directors of 
sericultural gubjects, or of teachers of lrads, | . OF home economics 
subjects, the State Board of such State shall provide in ite plan for such train- 
ing that the same shall be carried out under the su) im of the State Board: 


4 be given in schoala or classes 









training shall 


SreTion 13. Zoat In order to secure the beneiits of the approp roptiations for 
the salaries of teachers of trade, home Sconomics, and industrial subject, or for 
the training of teachers as herein provided, any State shall, the th the legislative 


authority thercol, appoint as custodian for said appropriations ita Stato treasurer, 


Section 1. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education aha i 


anntally 
to tise, the 





= a i 1 MH = r i . i |. J . a al r 
of the State Board of reimbursement for expenditures already incurred to such 
schools me are approved by sald State Board and pelts eas 
mune ys idler the ‘provisions Of this act Bre entitled to retelve such 


Secon 15. That whenever any portion Gf the fund annually allotted to 
i Siaiebes not been hall be deduct erPoe® provided for im this act, a gum 
ela partion it shill ft from suck funy to" — ‘ata fooea from the next 
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indirectly, ta the purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of any | 
bitildings or equipment, or for the purchase or rental of iands or for the mipport 
of any religious or privately owned or conducted school or collage. 


_ _ Sectiow 18. ‘That the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall’ make 
ah anmual report to Congress, on or before December first, on the administration 
of this act and shall include in such san Sidie ann fee tapendioors ce the pata 

on the adm am. of this act by «ach State and the expenditure of the 
allowed to each State, 


Approved, February 23, 1917. 
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